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A picturesque concert is promised the many courses from coast to coast which have booked the 
combination of these two interesting native American artists for the coming season. 
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Tel. 4088 Nevins 


MARGOLIS care 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York fen: 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 


WETROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 1425 Broadway, New Yor’ 
Suite 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


ENOR 
Soloist St. Pete 9 Cathedral, N. Y. 
St, N.Y. Phone Havemeyer 


Teacher of 
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ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd St,, New York 
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CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 oned 
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Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 
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will be in New York from Jan. Ist to April Ist, 1926. 
Available for concerts during that period; also for coaching. 
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SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LOUIS GREENE 
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Solo and Ensemble 
Teacher of Many Well-Known Professionals 
» oe: 4 West 93d St. - - New York 
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In White Plains, N. Y¥., Wednesdays 
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VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 


West 57th Street New York 








W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 


Studios: 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 
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M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSICAL 


ALICE CRANE 


Composer-pianist Lecture-recitais 


easa todiedt Lisetetan _ 


Specialist and Coach 
Piano and Voice 


Harper Inst., Steinway a 
New York. Circle 60 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, New York City 

Susquehanna 1071 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 
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Vocal Studios 
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New York 


Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
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EUROPE—NEW YORE 
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HOMER M 0 W E vai 
30 West T2nd St., New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 
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CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
2 West 87th Street New York 


Telephone 3001 Schuyler 
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wus ae 67, tina Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. 2634 Penn. 
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OR Y-LEwe 
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65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 
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1716 Chestnut Stree 
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jusical Management 
384 Commaonvwonith Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


HOTEL ROYAL 
535 West 112th Street, New York City 
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Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.. Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine om “Building Chicago, Ill. 
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. New York City 
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--@-- 
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New York City 
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Management: 
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SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
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Studio: 311 W. T5th St., New York 
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(Late of Vienna) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


a ag Vocal Teacher, says: 
ALL WHO TALK CAN SING” 
ae - Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 41 Tuesday and Friday afternoons 


catia HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: St. Paul 
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SESSIONS “2: 
—Coach 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengiet and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., New York 








EL LA GooD 


RECITALS— SRT ORIOW- TEACHING 
Acie Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 











FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Officier de L’Academie de France et de L’Instruction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th St., New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


RENE L.L.UND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 


S. WESLEY SEARS 





Lakeview 2396 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist ==— 
IN AMERICA 1926-26 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. |Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: s09 Sieinw 14 Ae. 113 W. 67th St. 
44 E. 160th St. 


ddress: 
Tel. fot Haven 











ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 





Chicago 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE jai 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. |. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


ALBERTO 


| BIMBONI 


ts Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 




















FAY FOSTER 
specialties. 

N. Y. City 

Fine Arts Building 

4140 Lake Park Ave., DURNO 

Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Phone: Waverly 4200. 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 








810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 

Address—15 West lith St, 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 

JEANNETTE 
PIANIST 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. Phone: Penn, 2634 
Newark, N. J., 30 Johnson Ave. 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 
Voice Production—Operatic and Concert Coaching 
Teaches the True Bel Canto, 


294 WEST 024 STREET, N. Y. Sehuyler 66:4 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone: 8338 Schuyler 





MME. CAROLINE 





VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Veice Di t and Correcti 
S30 West 67th Street, New York 
Studios Tel 





5 a 9490 
Chickering Hall, 29 West S7th St. 
Studie 7A, N. Y. Plaza 2600 








SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen 


Developed through 
aural harmony 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Circle 1360 


lessons 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB oF AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


For all Information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 
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Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - . . . New York City 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


| = Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $3 $3 $3 $4 33 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $2 $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago “t 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 








SHEET MUSIC ~ 


Ask for Century Edition ib 
The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 

appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. .it is all sheet 

music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best ‘music. 
Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifully printed on the 


best of gene og he bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it 


You can’t buy pettennte why pay more than Century price ce) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard ee 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is Ible only b 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
f 2,300 Standard compositions tree. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Gompceer: Pianist 


Concert Planist and weenaeee 5 e ~ yg In 
Voice Coach 


Interpretation and 
STUDIO: 14 ar & 68th ST., hide YORK Besheaie WOR 

PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 Every Saturday Evening, 9.15 to 10 
Studios Open Until August ist 

















Violin Taught by the 
Auer Method. 


Available for C rt. 





AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd oud Chestnut Sts. » _ Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 








Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 

















Far Terms Apply to Secretary 














Merson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 


=" SELINSKY 
MAX 
Phone: Endicott 3475 309 West 86th Street, New York 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION ‘, S i KGER 
Residence: 319 West 95th St, N. ¥., Phone: River 10021 
Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, N.Y Phone: Circle 0321 

American Baritone 

Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


TEACHER OF PIANO 

CHRISTIAN HOLTUM The most valuable piano in the world 
Mgt. 

“DANIELL 

fe 

e 





Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Address 131 West 110th St.. New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano—RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 


‘GLEASON == 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 














STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE- MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Compan 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879. 
Steger Building 
Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Illinois 


L. De PAGHMANN ‘SPevochmann). 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and 


199 bis Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
A Few ates Available 159 W. 85th St., 























Emerson Piano Co., 





since 1849 
Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 











N.Y. . 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
228 a Ave. 





: THORPE = 
A. ZNAIDA or 


BS wt rhea) he 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 




















11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 











The 
our ad appears 


REASO in this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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LA RONDINE, REVIVED AT MONTE CARLO, 
SHOWS PUCCINI AT HIS VERY BEST 





A New American Melisande—Gaubert Conducts 


Monte Carto.—One of the most important recent events 
here has been the revival of Puccini’s opera, La Rondine, and 
its first presentation in French, under the title of L’Hiron- 
delle, the translator being the late Paul Milliet. Director 
Raoul Gunsbourg was the original producer of this opera, 
here in Monte Carlo, nine years ago, and among the “crea- 
tors” of its principal roles were Tito Schipa and Gilda Dalla 
Rizza. This time the principal parts 
were taken by French stars—Charles 
Friant being the Roger, and Yvonne 
Gall the Magda. 

If this work of Puccini’s—one of 
his last—did not achieve the inter- 
national popularity of some of its 
companions, the fault may be largely 
laid to the plot, one of the most inane 
on the operatic stage. It concerns a 
Parisian demi-mondaine, under the = 
Second Empire, who falls in love 
with a perfectly nice young man, and 
he with her. They are to marry, but 
when she finds him ignorant of her 
past she develops an unexpected con- 
science and gives him up—flies from 
him “like a swallow.” 
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Puccint at His Best 

The music, on the other hand, con- 
tains some of Puccini's best, especially 
in the ethereally beautiful first act. = 
There is none of the crass sensational- = 
ism of Tosca, none of the obvious 
operatic carpentry aiming at deliber- 
ate effect, of Madame Butterfly. The 
performance, under Victor de Sabata, 
was excellent, and Mme. Gall made 
one of the best successes of her career. 

After the curtain calls, Mr. Friant, 
the tenor, recited some verses written 
to the memory of Giacomo Puccini 
by M. Gunsbourg, which recalled his 
triumphs on the stage of Monte Carlo, 
and demanded for him a place by the 
side of Berlioz and Massenet. We, 
for our part, take this opportunity of 
claiming a similarly imperishable re- 
membrance for Saint-Saéns, most of 
whose operatic works received their 
baptism here. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN MELISANDE 

Other outstanding productions have =& 
been those of Lakme, wliich served to = 
introduce the young Russian soprano, 
Vava Yakoleva, in the title role—a 
delight to both eye and ear—and Pel- 
leas and Mélisande, in which a young 
-American, Sarah Fischer, was heard 
for the first time in Monte Carlo. 
She made an exquisite Mélisande, 
exhibiting a touchingly beautiful voice 
managed with real art, and scored a 
real success. Her Pelleas was War- 
nery, of the Paris Opera, who re- 
placed Lagrande at the last moment 
and saved the situation; while Vanni- 
Marcoux was an authoritative Golaud. 

Both of these operas were conduct- 
ed by Léon Jéhin, who also revived 
the Tales of Hoffman and did Tosca 
with a new young Italian tenor, Min- 
ghetti, who sang the role of Cavara- 
dossi with ardor and a good voice. 
Vanni-Marcoux was the Scarpia. 

In Lakme the dances of the second 
act, with Mme. Tchernicheva, were 
especially beautiful; and in all these 
new productions the artistic scenery 

rovided by M. Visconti added great- 
y to the general effect. 

Parts SeNps Her Best 

Aside from opera, we have had, as 
ext in the series of famous orches- 
fral leaders, Philippe Gaubert, chief = 
conductor of the Paris Conservatoire *¥! 
Concerts and the Paris Opéra. He 
fas made an excellent impression here, thanks to an ex- 
¢eptionally fine platform presence, and a very precise and 
at the same time flexible technic, as well as his profound 
knowledge of the works performed. Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, under his baton, stood revealed as a new work; 
in Debussy’s La Mer he brought out every finesse, every 
nuance expressing the subject’s turbulent caprice. 

As novelties for Monte Carlo he presented Ravel’s La 
Valse, which made a great impression on the audience; and 
Fauré’s poem, Pelléas and Melisande, deeply imbued with 
the ‘peculiar Fauré poetry, delicately sentimental. An im- 
posing reading of the Tannhauser overture followed. 

A SopraANoO FROM WASHINGTON 

In one of the recent symphony concerts at the Casino we 
heard Mme. Lillian Evanti, a coloratura soprano from 
Washington, D. C., who has had a remarkable success along 
the Riviera. Here, too, she earned much applause particularly 
with the big Traviata aria and some English songs. 

The Finnish baritone, Helge Lindberg, appearing in the 
Fifteenth Classical Concert, earned a genuine ovation, aston- 
ishing the audience with his truly phenomenal organ and his 
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of this master by all members enrolled. 
the month of June as a vacation. 


she did last summer. 
of Euphemia Blunt, assistant teacher. 
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extraordinary command of it in all registers, and especially 
in the coloratura style of Handel. He also introduced some 
very effective Finnish and Canadian folksongs, the latter in 
the arrangements of Vuillermoz, and brought down the house 
with Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, given as an encore. 
A young violinist, Claude Levy, remains to be mentioned 
for a performance of Lalo’s Russian concerto in the style of 
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an artist of the “grand” calibre, and of Ravel’s Tzigane 
(with orchestra), heard here for the first time. S 


New York Symphony Plans for 1926-27 

George Engles, manager of the New York Symphony 
Society, has issued a preliminary announcement of plans for 
next season. Concerts will begin October 29 and last until 
April 10. The New York season will be briefly interrupted 
in January by a two weeks’ tour to the Middle West. 

Walter Damrosch will conduct the orchestra during the 
first half of the season. On January 3 he will hand over the 
baton to Otto Klemperer, reengaged as guest conductor for 
eight weeks. His second visit to this country will last until 
March 6. No announcement is made as to who will conduct 
the final five weeks of the season. 

Although the Symphony Society has decided to give the 
sathe number of Thursday afternoon, Friday evening and 
Sunday afternoon. concerts as during the season just closed, 
a change is being made in the pairing of programs. The 
Thursday afternoon and Friday evening concerts at Carnegie 
Hall will be held on alternate weeks instead of on successive 
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internationally known as one of the foremost vocal pedagogues, will return to the Pacific coast 
to conduct the fourth season of his summer vocal master classes. 
and Otto Wedemeyer of Portland, Oregon, will manage the classes in their respective cities. 
The dates are: Los Angeles, July 6 to August 3, and Portland, August 9 to September 6. 
phenomenal success of these master classes has led each year to signed petitions for the return 
Owing to the strenuous activities of the past New York 
season, Mr. Griffith has felt it necessary to cancel the San Francisco master classes and take 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, who is her husband's associate teach- 
er in the New York studios, will take the overflow of private lessons this season in each city, as 
The New York studio’s summer work, from June 1 on, will be in charge 
Yeatman Griffith will return to New York October 1. 


L. BE. Behymer of Los Angeles, 
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days as heretofore, and the programs of the two series will 
be entirely different. 


DON QUICHOTTE FAILS TO 
AROUSE GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


Music Far Below Massenet’s Standard—Metropolitan Gives 
it Fine Performance—Chaliapin at His Best—Easton 
and DeLuca Also Win Honors—Balance of Cast 
Excellent—Scenery a Notable Feature 
Massenet was sixty-six or sixty-seven years old when he 
wrote his last opera, Don Quichotte, which was produced 
for the first time by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company on Saturday after 
noon, April 3, but he hadn't lost his 
eye for a good looking young singer 
His favorite operas were each of them 
a souvenir of some affaire de coeur 
Dulcinea of Don Quichotte, so they 
say, is the record of the last beauty 
to enslave Massenet’s aged fancy: 
though the spirit was willing, the fire 
of youth was gone. There is hardly 
another opera score in the long list so 
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empty. All the Massenct tricks are 
there, mere empty shadows of them- 
selves; the ideas which gave them 
value in Herodiade, Manon. Thais 


and other works, are simply absent 
It all drippings and pretty well 
diluted at that. All that, the susceptible 
Jacques had left was his glove, as 
they say of a veteran baseball pitcher 
In his case his “glove” 


is 


was the mastery 


of orchestration which he always 
had. 

There isn’t a tune in the whol 
opera that is worth saving. Dulcinea’s 
song in the first scene has grace, but 
no distinction; the serenade of Don 


Quichotte, the principal theme of the 
opera, repeatedly used, is the height of 
banality; the big orchestral finale at 
the close of the fourth scene, evidently 
planned after that entire 
mere noise; the intermezzo 
is undiluted saccharine, specially objec 
tionable when played off the pitch, as 
it was Saturday afternoon; the death 
scene also aroused in Massenet noth 
ing better than his worst second grade 
stuff ; and of course there is occasional 
resort to some of that pseudo-religious 


Thais, is 


for cello 


music which was always part of his 
stock in trade. 
Nor has the librettist, Henri Cain 


done much to help the composer 
The five scenes are practically nothing 
but a series of monologues for Don 
Quichotte, who walks out to the centre 
of the stage a moment or two after the 


curtain rises on each one and prac 
tically remains on the one spot until! 
it closes in on him again. The opera 
it is said, was written specially for 
Chaliapin, whose personality and 


popularity were counted on to carry 
the beloved Dulcinea through. (One 
who heard her at one of the first per 
formances in Paris in 1910, tells me 
she was a very poor singer indeed, but 
that Massenet’s eyes had not deceived 
him.) Certainly the opera could have 
no other excuse for existence, for fine 
as Chaliapin is in all the roles of his 
repertory, this is probably his chef 
d’oeuvre. So long as he remains on 
the stage so long will Don Quichotte 


The continue to be revived. 


CHALIAPIN’S CHEF D’OEUVRE 

The performance was all that could 
be asked for. Chaliapin was an ex 
traordinary figure in his makeup as 
the mad knight, tall and slim, crowned 
by the ridiculous barber's bowl whicl 
he uses as a helmet, and with long 
pointed nose and huge mustachios 
He had the sympathy of the audience 
even before he had sung a word 
The work—which is practically a monologue for him 
affords him opportunity to show every shade and nuance of 
the great histrionic gift which is his. The death scene was 
superbly done and the scene in the mountains with the 
bandits was another high point, both for vocal and histrioni« 
art. The part was made by the composer and librettist to 
fit his measure and he fills it to the last possible inch. 

Giuseppe De Luca made a unique and at the same time 
most sympathetic figure out of Sancho, In vocal feats he 
was no whit behind the star. Florence Easton, in two ravish 
ing costumes, was more than equal to the comparatively 
small vocal demands made on her as Dulcinea. She looked 
like the charming person she is, and it may be said to her 
credit—she evidently finds it difficult to suggest such a 
character as the plain courtesan that Dulcinea is. The 
minor parts—very minor ones indeed—were entrusted to 
Grace Anthony, Minnie Egener, George Meader, Angelo 
Bada, Paolo Ananian, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Arnold Gabor, 
Louis D’Angelo and James Wolfe. Each one did with 
entire 








competence the bit that he or she had to do, 
_ (Continued on page 35) P 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LONDON HAS MORE ORCHESTRAL MUSIC, AND LIKES IT 


Weingartner, Klenau, Beecham, 
stral concerts, whose scarc- 
beginning of the season, is 
last three wecks there is 
vided one’s requirements 
carte of note was the 
Royai Philharmonic Society which the 
er-conductor, Pauli Klenau, was invited to 
Morini as soloist. As a novelty he 
Orchestra iv movement by the director 
lemens von Franckenstein. It is 
pleasing in sound though 
nality or weightiness of content. 
had to bow many times to 


The number of orche 

was SO much er at the 
teadily so that for the 
a fairly gratifyi ist to record, pr 


Am nig 
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are not mmmode those 
hifth concert 
Danish 


conduct 


wie 5 
with Erica chose 
wooly for 
of the Munich 
an cfiective musicianly work, 
pretension to orig! 


mposer, who was pr¢ 


a Rhay orm 


Opera, 


without 
The cv 
an appreciative audience 

Another work, not altogether new to 
for the first time at these cx was Delius 
lime (feventyr). It is not Delius at hi 
refusal—or inability 
Ascending caused some fluttering in the 
played Beethoven's violin concerto, 
with Mr. Klenau’s rapid tempi 
Che Bartok suite, played 
avagely upon the refined ears of 
armonic audience. Mindful of his fine achievement 
Mass of Life last however, it gave the 
Dane a most enthus end-off nevertheless. 


Wei 
important is the 
atest led by Felix 
is he that it was moments 
Schumann B flat major 
program ypened Beeth 


envit 


England but played 
Once Upon a 
Erica Morini, 
to play Vaughan 


neert 

best. 

whi e cleventh hour 

William The Lark 

nationalistic dove 
} 


s obviously il 


cotes, 
at case 
dance 


iirst two movements 


her before struck rather 
the Phill 
Delius 


gifted young 


with year, 
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NGARTNER'S POPULARITY 
London Symphony series, whose 
Weingartner. So popular 
before he was allowed to 
ymphony with which the 
eventh symphony constituted 
the second half of the evening and both were conducted in 
Weingartner’s usual authoritative style As an unusual fea 
ture he added Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
(St. Anthony unjustly neglected, and as a bow 
to his English hosts, three movements from Holst's Planets. 
Weingartner can always be sure of a very warm reception 
in London and a leave-taking followed by regrets—in fact 
the leave-taking this time required quite a few minutes. 
One of the outstanding examples of the “prophet in his own 
is still doing more than any other one conductor 
in London We refer to Sir Henry Wood, 
two of whose Hall Orchestra concerts have taken 
place in the past three weeks. Both have had pianists as solo- 
Arthur Rubinstein and Nicolas Orloff. The last pro- 
gram was interesting for its three typical examples of mod- 
ern pictorial music. Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegd, Honegger’s 
Pacific 231 and Rimsky-Korsakoff's Capriccio Espagnol. It 
was interesting to note how Scriabin’ Divine Poem weak- 
ened in such a setting. It is already beginning to sound old- 
fashioned. Orloff, a young artist who is bound to get to 
America sooner or later, played the Tschaikowsky concerto 
brilliantly 


Equally 
concert wa 
sé veral 
begin the 


ven s 


Brahms’ 
Chorale) 


country 
for good musk 
Queen's 


ists 


Two More Britisn Conpuctors 

Both Sir Landon Ronald and Sir Thomas Beecham, con- 
ducting simultaneously at the Palladium and the Queen’s 
Hall, chose Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade as a bonne 
bouche for a Sunday afternoon audience. Sir Landon con- 
tinues to prosper with his frankly popular programs, al- 
ternating real classics with Dvorak's New World and simi- 
larly harmless items, while Sir Thomas astride the crest of 
the wave of personal esteem, does much the same thing with 
a somewhat more heroic air. Returning from a triumphant 
tour of the provi inces with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
he selected the César Franck symphony for his London con 
cert, with Deln Nocturnes for 


YounGc HuNGARIANS 


ISS) a dessert 


lwo f 

Che last Gerald Cooper concert served to introduce the 
brilliant young Hungarian cellist, Paul Hermann, to Lon- 
don. He played the cello solo sonata which Kodaly wrote 
for him and which has been discussed in this paper before, 
and the Beethoven G minor sonata in a style that called 
forth the critics’ highest praise At the Contemporary 





PHILIPP SCTIARF, 
u young American violinist who has been attracting attention 
in BDurope for the last three years. Mr. Scharf has made 
extensive and successful tours of Germany, Austria, Poland, 
etc., and has just filled a re-engagement at Vienna. 


Ronald and Wood Conduct—New Bloch Works Well Received—Kubelik Disappoints 


Music Center (I, S. C. M.) a few days later he joined his 
talented young compatriot, Zoltan Székely, in the Kodaly duo 
for violin and cello which had such success at Salzburg three 
years ago. The rest of the program included Hindemith’s 
sonata for cello alone, Rebecca Clarke’s piano trio and 
Ravel’s Tzigane for violin and piano. 

Rebecca Clarke, by the way, has been frequently heard 
this winter both as composer and viola-player, and her E 
major sonata for cello and piano was a feature of the pro- 
gram which May Mukle, with Adolph Hallis at the piano, 
recently gave. Among the novelties of this program were 
some cello pieces by Ernest Bloch (Meditation Hébraique 
and Jewish Song), which had an appreciative reception. 

Biocn’s Piano Quintet Hearp 

A work by Ernest Bloch also served as novelty for Kath- 
leen Long’s second chamber concert. With the assistance of 
that enthusiastic group of musicians, Marjory Hayward, 
Stella Pattenden, Rebecca Clarke and May Mukle, Miss 
Long gave a spirited performance of the piano quintet before 
a very appreciative audience. The work is too well known 
in America by now to require comment here. 

One of the most delightful of recent chamber music con- 
certs was that of Anthony Bernard’s London Chamber Or- 
chestra. This, too, promised a new Bloch composition— the 
Concerto Grosso,—but for some mysterious reason it was 
replaced at the last minute by Delius’ cello sonata, which in 
spite of its excellent performance by Beatrice Harrison did 
not compensate for the disappointment. Frederick Thurs- 
ton played Debussy’s rarely heard rhapsody for clarinet and 
orchestra. It is a beautiful work and deserves to be heard 
more often. Stravinsky's Pulcinella Suite, which is gradually 
becoming a popular favorite with the English public, had a 
brilliant performance. But the real climax of the concert 
was, after all, Mozart's little G minor symphony, beautifully 
played by this ensemble of picked men. 

New Trio sy Gustav Horst 

Gustav Holst has launched into chamber music writing, 
and his firs€’Wetk is, as might be expected, unusual. It is a 
trio for flute, oboe and viola, gay and amusing to play. It 
requires a first-class performance, and at its first hearing 
this requirement was fulfilled, for Fransella is a first-class 
flutist, and there is hardly a better oboe player than Léon 
Goossens in the world. There remained to be mentioned violin 
recitals by Isolde Menges, Kathleen Parlow and Daisy Ken- 
nedy, and a two-fiddle concert by Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila 
Fachiri (two sisters, who are the most popular violinists resi- 
dent in England), ‘also the concerts of the Rosé Quartet, 
Beatrice Harrison, and a series of four concerts consisting 
entirely of E nglish music played by four talented artists— 
Harry Isaacs, pianist, Jean Pougnet, violinist, Harry Berly, 
viola player, ‘and Douglas Cameron, cellist. They made a 
brave showing with composers like Arnold Bax, John Ire- 
land, Frank Bridge, Elgar and Delius, and finished up with 
a quartet in one movement by Tobias Matthay, the famous 
piano pedagogue. 

Fine PerroRMANCE OF Dream or GERONTIUS 

Choral music has been playing its usual part in the musical 
scheme and one of the biggest of these concerts was the 
performance in Albert Hall of Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius 
by the Royal Choral Society. Under the leadership of Sir 
Hamilton Harty and with the assistance of such excellent 
soloists as Steuart Wilson, Kenneth Ellis and Margaret 
Balfour, the performance was one of the most enjoyable of 
its kind that the writer has ever heard. Both the Phil- 
harmonic Choir and the Westminster Choral Society have 


A STRAVINSKY “ZOO.” 
The Vienna Volksoper's mounting of Stravinsky's A Soldier's 
Tale, On the left, the dressed as insects; on the 
right, the Reader, Center: The Soldier and the Devil, the 
latter in the militaristic guise of a Prussian “Feldwebel.” 
(Photo Ermanoz.) 


orchestra, 


done Mozart's Requiem of late. The “A has also given 
another hearing to Delius’ Song of the High Hills and to 
Bax’s St. Patrick’s Breastplate, which again failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm. The Westminster people, on the other hand, 
filled out their program with Bach. 

KuBELIK DISAPPOINTING 

At Albert Hall the Sunday stars still twinkle—some more 
brightly than others. Jan Kubelik twice played to a capacity 
audience but his powers have waned and he was unable to 
move them beyond cordial politeness. A more successful 
violinist was Erica Morini, who played with the London 
Symphony Orchestra under a new conductor, Graham Harris 
—gsaid to be an American. Morini has made a sure field for 
herself in London. Whatever she plays the critics are nearly 
always unanimous in their praise and frequently one reads 
the word “perfect” coupled with her name. MHarris was 
also very well received. Last Sunday Cesare Formichi, with 
Grace Holst, soprano, earned unusually high-pitched en- 
comiums. Still another concert united a whole constellation 
of Albert Hall luminaries, comprising Zoltan Székely, 
Joseph Hislop and the Kedroff Vocal Quartet and Ernest 
Bloch’s Improvisation sounded rather lonely in a crowd of 
operatic excerpts, Russian folk songs and sweetmeats by 
Reynaldo Hahn. 

Plunkett Greene, a veteran singer most dear to the hearts 
of Londoners, was heard at the Aeolian Hall in a program 
ranging from Handel to Vaughan Williams—a considerable 
undertaking for one of his years. He shows no lack of 
vitality, however, nor has his consummate artistry lost 
any of its old charm. A truly remarkable figure in the con- 
cert world. Reinhold von Warlich gave another song cycle 
recently, Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin. 

DAUGHTER OF CZAR AS SINGER 

We have even had a Russian princess singing to us re- 
cently—not a fake one but the real daughter of a real Czar. 
Princess Catherine Yourievsky, daughter of Emperor Alex- 
ander the Second, has been forced to earn her living by 
singing and, what is more, she does it, more by dint of per- 
sonal charm and personality than musical virtues, to be sure. 
The inimitable Elena Gerhardt has also sung again—un- 
fortunately in the Albert Hall, but. better there than not at 
all—and her next appearance this month is being eagerly 
awaited as her visits always are. cS 





VIENNA FACTIONS STILL BATTLING 


FOR CONTROL OF 


THE OPERA 


Weingartner Refurbishes Aida—Leninite Visitors—Native Talent 


Vienna.—The Staatsoper battle is still being waged and 
more fiercely than ever. A certain portion of the press, it 
appears, is bent on giving Director Franz Schalk the knock- 
out blow, but that skilled old fighter is a tougher adversary 
than they had thought. The indefatigable “grand old man” 
has so far regained his bearings as to leave his defensive 
position and start an open attack on his enemies. He can do 
so with some assurance, too, for he can prove his claim by 
facts. Undoubtedly the Staatsoper has done more productive 
work this season than in any of the past six years, and only 
ill-willed critics can deny that. Unless all signs fail, Schalk 
will hold the field and triumph over his enemies of the pro- 
Straussian press. 


WEINGARTNER’S OTHELLO 


Schalk’s activities as director and as conductor on at least 
four nights a week still leaves room for occasional visits 
from guest conductors. Guests are not always welcome, ¢s- 
pecially in operatic affairs, where distinguished strangers 
are apt to destroy unity of the ensemble. Not so, however, 
when the guest conductor is as painstaking about rehearsals 
as Felix Weingartner was for his revival of Verdi’s Othello. 
Weingartner is the ideal Verdi conductor; it is probably 
impossible to find a non-Italian to match, much less surpass 
him in this field. The revival of Othello was magnificent, 
with Slezak, who still bears the burdens of the dusky hero 
with dignity and vocal splendor; with Grénen as a vocally 
formidable Iago; and Claire Born as a touching heroine. 
Weingartner instituted a regular spring cleaning and removed 
the dust of “tradition” which the Staatsoper’s production 
had acquired in the course of years. 

Only one would have wished to hear, under Weingartner’s 
haton, the great ballet music which Verdi (like Wagner in 
Tannhauser) had interpolated in the third act to accomodate 
the Parisian ballet-maniacs. Robert Heger had the distinc- 
tion of giving this wonderful vision of Oriental splendor a 
belated Viennese premiére, at one of the Workers’ Concerts. 
It is a ravishing piece of music, with a brilliance of rhythm 
anticivating the savage force of Stravinsky’s Dance Sacrale. 
The hearers raved, and so forgot the sedateness and disci- 
pline of Viennese symphonic audiences as to enforce an im- 
mediate repetition of Mr. Heger’s sweeping interpretation. 
Heger was equally at home in a more subtle symphonic 
product—Johann Christian Bach’s B flat major symphony 


which stands midway between Bachian “baroque” grandeur 
and Mozartian “rococo” grace—a delightful work. 
“LIGHT Oren?” 

Imperialism is foreign to Soviet policy, we are told, and 
peaceful penetration is its slogan. The musical powers that 
be at Moscow follow it with unswerving determination, and 
Vienna seems one of their most coveted fields of endeavor. 
Now and then they send us one of their musical apostles, 
all men with dignified beards a la Lenin, and melancholy 
eyes. Samuel Feinberg, the composer-pianist, was the pen- 
ultimate pacemaker of modern Bolshevist music, and now 
comes Constantin Saradiev, a conductor who is said to oc- 
cupy a prominent position in his native Moscovite country. 

Saradiev brought with him, aside from a great enthusiasm 
for the music of his land, a big symphony by Nicholai 
Miaskovsky. Not the fifth, which New York has recently 
heard, but the sixth—opus 23—a work of great proportions 
and wide vision, with a chorus in the last movement. The 
choristers take a hand in the symphonic proceedings, at first 
as a mere instrumental accessory (groans and wails on one 
vowel) ; but they provide a rousing apotheosis at the close, 
In this and other .respects spiritual associations with Mahler 
are near at hand—and with Beethoven’s Ninth. Still the 
imaginary Bolshevist army of the last movement marches 
to a rhythm which comes closer to the third movement q 
Tschaikowsky‘s Pathétique. Maskovsky is a man with i imag}> 
nation and craftsmanship, though in this symphony he jn- 
iures his cause by prolixity, and exhibits more seriousness 
than spontaneity. 


FROM THE 


Native TALENT 

The more cheerful side of Russian music was epitomized 
in the same program by Rachmaninoff’s C major concerto 
that sure-fire success of all pianists with a gift for musical 
marksmanship. It is as difficult as it is effective, and nothing 
more complimentary could be said for young Ella Kugel, 
the interpreter, than that she mastered it perfectly. The 
young lady, being the daughter of one of Vienna’s leading 
concert managers, was of course imbued with the spirit of 
music from childhood. That she has the gift of projecting 
her enthusiasm into the audience, in other words, of “putting 
it over,” was as clear from her ambitious debut as her 
eminent technical talents and artistry. And that she com- 
mands the classic style as well as the showy virtuoso gifts, 

was conclusively proven in her subsequent interpretation ‘of 
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the Mozart D minor concerto, under Dirk Foch, at the 
Konzertverein. Eminent judges like Godowsky and Bachaus 
prophesied a career for this very young lady two years ago; 
she has redeemed it already. 


A somewhat older but more experienced colleague, Erny 
Lamadin, is an ardent and persuasive exponent of the mod- 
erns’ (Kodaly and MS compositions by Paul Hermann) and 
an authoritative interpreter of Beethoven's opus 110, And 
there is also a promising girl of thirteen—Edith Vertes (a 
Hungarian like Erny Lamadin)—who has given two much- 
acclaimed Viennese recitals. 


Viennese talent has furnished the majority of the recent 
song recitals. Ruzena Herlinger is ever in search of inter- 
esting new songs, with a strong predilection for the French 
variety. Her large following filled the hall four times this 
year to convince themselves of her notable progress towards 
perfection. Rose Fuchs-Fayer, on the other hand, prefers 
German and Viennese specimens, particularly of the modern 
sort, and does commendable pioneer work for them. Irene 
Sentheim this year assembled her adherents for a selection 
of Bach arias, sung in fine style and finish. She is constantly 
growing in artistic stature. 

RosENTHAL ACCLAIMED 

few pianists who are firmly and unshakingly 
rooted in the affections of the Viennese, Moriz Rosenthal 
stands in the front row. His third concert of the season 
was again the signal for a reunion of his numerous admirers, 
who find eternal delight in his almost uncannily perfect 
pianistic display. I heard him do the Mozart A major sonata, 
and left the hall with the sounds of the impeccably clear-cut 
Turkish March lingering in my ears. Of the Rosenthals-to- 
be, we had young Julius Chajes, a Polish boy who is still 
immature but immensely talented; and that Rosenthal pupil, 
Robert Goldsand, who is still a child-prodigy in years (age 
fourteen), but quite at home in the realms of virtuosodom. 
A bit too much so, perhaps, and close supervision from his 
eminent master will certainly do away with Goldsand’s oc- 
casional excessive pedalling and a certain unevenness. 


Among the 


Marx “Comes Back” 

The “pastoral fourth”—newly coined term—is the melodic 
basis of Josef Marx’ newest work with which Clemens 
Krauss, at a Tonkiinstler concert, brought this once so pro- 
lific song-writer back to the concert hall. We had heard 
nothing from him since his Autumn Symphony. The best 
of his songs—those in which he follows the example of his 
Graz countryman, Hugo Wolf—are little known, and Marx’ 
chamber music hardly more. 

His duties as Rector of the Viennese High School of 
Music had left the busy man little time for his compositions 
in recent years, and his Idyl (sub-titled A Concertino on the 
Pastoral Fourth) was therefore eagerly expected. It marks 
the composer’s return to clarity and transparency, to economy 
of thematic material and orchestral texture. In it Marx 
dwells on moods of nature and utilizes the chords of the 
fourth—so awe-inspiring since Schénberg’s experiments with 
it— for bucolic mood-description. The shepherd’s pipe and 
the bells of the cow-herd make for atmosphere, and the 
cuckoo sings his melancholy interval. It is all beautifully 
lyrical, a bit devoid of rhythm and contrast, perhaps, but the 
ne of an experienced craftsman and earnest musician.— 


PLENTY OF VARIETY IN BARCELONA 


BarceLona.—There is a Spanish equivalent to the saying, 
variety is the spice of life, and undoubtedly the manager of 
the Liceo organized the past season on that basis. Perhaps 
he overdid the variety for there have been four new operas, 
a fifth was given a newly studied performance which ranked 
it among the premiéres, six more or less completely new 
operatic companies have sung here and two world famous 
artists have made their appearance, namely Miguel Fleta and 
Titta Ruffo, And all this in a season of little more than 
sixty performances. 

Of the novelties, Kitesh, already discussed in this paper, 
made the strongest impression. La Cena Delle Beffe, by 
Giordano, was interesting only because Titta Ruffo sang it, 
while Strauss’ Intermezzo had not even the advantage of a 
good performance to offset the inferiority of its score. As 
for the fourth, The Margraves, by Leo Sachs, it is a work 
strongly influenced by Wagner, but so gray and monotonous, 
and so devoid of originality that we cannot understand how 
it has been able to reach the Liceo. The revival was that of 
Albeniz’ youthful work, Pepita Jimenez. It had its first 
performance thirty years ago but has not been heard since. 
Some Wagnerian performances were confined to mediocre 
productions of Tristan and Parsifal. 


In, PrccoLo MARAT AT THE OLIMPIA 

Immediately after the opening of the Liceo season a second 
musical season was inaugurated in the Olimpia, a new thea- 
ter and the second in importance here. The company in- 
cluded Hipolito Lazaro and José Palet, as well as other dis- 
tinguished artists. As a novelty Mascagni’s Il Piccolo 
Marat was chosen; the leading role being sung by Lazaro, 
who created it in Rome. 

The concert most, worthy of note was that of the Music 
Society Quartet of London, who particularly delighted the 
audience with music by Purcell and Gibbons. These com- 
posers are practically unknown here and the sympathetic 
rendering of their works by these four excellent musicians 
made a deep impression. 

WatcHMAKER WHo BECAME A COMPOSER 

A very curious case in the history of music is that of the 
composer Julio Garreta, who recently died at the age of 
fifty in the little town of Sant Feliu de Guixols, Gerona, 
where he was born. By profession he was a watchmaker, 
and without more instruction than his father, who taught 
him the rudiments of music, was able to give him, this arti- 
san, living far from musical centers, became a composer. 
Not merely a talented amateur but a master who produced 
new and wonderful orchestral effects. One of his first com- 
positions was the Sardanas, the typical and beautiful Catalan 
dance which he developed into a short symphonic poem with- 
out losing any of its popular character. He has left many 
beautiful works of this kind, as well as chamber music, all 
of which have been performed with success by the more 
important orchestras in Barcelona. e was working on an 
opera when he died. But for his shyness and his extreme 
modesty, the fame of Garreta would have crossed the fron- 
tier before now. FO... 
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VIOLIN PLAYERS AND VIOLIN SLAYERS 


By Victor Kiizdé 


Scientists who have made a life study of human nature, 
tell us that man is a “natural born” brute. 

The desire for destruction—doing violence—and_noise- 
making, dominates him. Happily the loving care of a 
mother, and the favorable social and educational environ- 
ment we call “civilization,” suppress, and in most cases, 
altogether eliminate, the vicious elements from man’s nature. 
Nevertheless, the baleful destructive tendency, in its various 
manifestations, seems to stick to the best of us (on a small 
scale) throughout life. In anger we rave, rant and some- 
times smash things; in joy, we shout, dance and act hilari- 
ous in general; in pain we moan and groan; in sorrow we 
sob and sigh. Varying circumstances provoke varying moods, 
which make themselves apparent in a diversity of noises. 

The most ideal vehicle, among musical instruments, for 
the expression in sound of our everchanging moods, is un- 
doubtedly the violin. Its mission, however, is not to demon- 
strate anger and pain, but rather to radiate tenderness and 
joy. Yet there are violinists who abuse and maltreat the 
“Exquisite little Temple of Acoustics” as Arthur Hartmann, 
eminent Hungarian violinist, calls the violin—until its strings 
shriek and creak, hiss and squeak, voicing rather the 
suffering of the souls in Hades, instead of giving the lis- 
tener’s imagination glimpses of the celestial abode. The 
mania for big tone, regardless of quality, tempts them to 
wield the bow over the instrument as a warrior would flour- 
ish his sword over the enemy’s head, with murder in his 
heart. The chief transgressors against the inoffensive and 
helpless little wooden slave are usually debutants, who hope 
literally to “scrape” their way into popularity, the inclina- 
tion to do violence—the brute instinct—being in full evidence. 
There are others, too, who “assault” the violin, and who 
have not even the excuse of being novices in their art. For 
instance, I once heard the E flat major Mozart concerto 
scratched and squeaked out on a beautiful Guarnerius by a 
violinist in his recital (whose name, as a teacher, was well 
known in the United States) the like of which I would never 
listen to again. It was a veritable butchery—real slaying— 
of the violin. And of all the music in the world, he had to 
select Mozart's for the murder! Poor Mozart! The ten- 
derness, spirituality, daintiness of his music, and the appeal- 
ing charm of its simplicity, were sacrificed on the altar of 
violence, and—to cap the climax—with the speed and din 
ef a fire engine answering an alarm. It might seem rather 
indelicate and indiscreet to draw attention to the fact that 
some of the old and famous veteran “Knights of the Bow” 
have also betrayed, at times, the brute instinct in their play- 
ing. However, it is the regrettable truth. 

In recent years I have heard on several occasions a world- 
renowned violinist grind, scrape and scratch relentlessly— 
unmercifully—in rendering different movements from the 
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prominent New York violinist and pedagogue. 


Bach solo sonatas particularly so one of the fugues. I have 
also the painful souvenir of an internationally known artist 
“attacking” the first movement of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
sonata with the ferocity of a starved beast. Lifting his bow 
high in the air, at every forte and fortissimo passage (not 
mentioning the chords at all) he brought it down on his 
Strad with a crash that might resemble the collapse of a 
skyscraper. I heard him play also a nocturne of Chopin, 
that sounded like a riot, a perfect tone picture of a mob 
scene. Both of the above mentioned artists were first heard 
in the United States more than thirty years ago. They are 
old-timers, and should know better. In reading the lives of 
great violinists of the past we learn that most of them had 
a small tone, but of lovely quality. Paganini—the peerless ; 
Sivori, his only pupil; Ole Bull—a pronounced violin genius 
(though unschooled in the classic sense); Ernst—the mag- 
nificent virtuoso; Beriot, the suave and pleasing artist; 
Sarasate, the Spanish wizard of the bow, and many other 
famous ones were noted for the smallness of their tone. 
Among the great violinists of our day, we need mention 
only a few, as men, with not a large—but an appealing tone. 
The possession of a powerful tone is a handsome asset in 
the make-up of a virtuoso, but is not a necessity as we see. 
Some violinists of inferior calibre, and bad judgment, try 
actually to extract sound—as a dentist might a tooth—from 
the “magic little box,” instead of coaxing pure, clear, sweet 
tone, 

Let us take warning and scrupulously exercise severe self- 
criticism in our tone production, suppressing with all our 
might the brute instinct to indulge in din and violence—at 
once distracting and unpardonable. Above all let us remem- 
ber the outburst (more expressive than elegant) of the old 


German professor of the violin, who, being exasperated by 
the incessant scratching of his pupil, shouted; “If you must 
scratch, scratch yourself, but for goodness’ sake leave the 
poor violin alone !” 


Final Buffalo Symphony Concert Success 


The final concert of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, 
Arnold Cornelissen, conductor, took place recently, with 
Albert Spalding as soloist, and was a tremendous success, 
as a glance at some excerpts from the Express would in 
dicate : 

“Albert Spalding, the distingulished young American 
violinist, was the soloist at the fifth and last concert of the 
season of the Buffalo Symphony orchestra in Elmwood 
Music hall yesterday afternoon, with Arnold Cornelissen 
conducting. The hall was filled and the reception ac 
corded Mr. Spalding was one of flattering but sincere ap 
preciation of his highly polished and ripened art. It was a 
tribute to an American musician, who has won his way 
to the front rank of famous violinists, by the adherence 
to high ideals and a refusal to play to the galleries or in 
dulge in any idiosyncrasies of appearance or musical trick 
ery to attract the sensational. 

“Mr. Spalding played the Bruch concerto in G minor, 
for violin and orchestra, in a manner which was a bril 
liant exposition of his technical facility, his sensitive re 
gard for the music itself and his lovely singing tone, so 
artistically colored to meet all demands. There was also 
breadth and sonority in sweeping passages, elasticity of 
bowing and the unerring accuracy of intonation that com 
manded admiration. 

“Mr. Cornelissen led his orchestral forces with admir 
able restraint and particularly in the first two movements 
of the concerto the work of the orchestra was deserving 
of the highest praise. Mr. Cornelissen was also given an 
appreciative tribute. The other orchestra numbers in 
cluded the overture to the Bartered Bride, by Smetana, 
played with a dash and spirited vigor that brought out its 
striking qualities. One of Mr. Cornelissen’s own com 
positions, four musical impressions for string orchestra, 
set to poems by Tagore, won special approbation, the first 
two being especially atmospheric in style and treatment 
and expressing the mood of the poetic text. The Bee 
thoven symphony No, 7, in A major, was the big orches 
tral offering and Mr. Cornelissen’s reading was one of 
splendid character, reflecting not only credit upon his musi 
cianship but also demonstrating the resources we have in 
a local body of instrumentalists who should be encouraged 
and supported with civic pride and loyalty. 

“The Buffalo Symphony Orchestra has become a live 
factor in the city’s musical life and its permanency means 
much in our future development.” 


Alabama M. T. A. Meets in Birmingham 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Music Teachers’ 
Association was held in this city on March 24, with a 
representative attendance of music teachers from all! parts 
of the state. The president, Stella Harris, of Tuscaloosa, 
presided over the meetings, which were held at the Southern 
Club. An outstanding feature of the meeting was the address 
of C. B. Richmond, director of music, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, on The Matter of Teaching. An excellent 
talk on Credit Pupils of Teachers Not in Public Schools, 
was given by Lowela Hanlin, of Birmingham. Mrs. Hart 
ridge Davis gave a demonstration of class teaching of piano 
in elementary grades. Demonstrations of teaching material 
were given by Maude H. Walker, Tuscaloosa, piano; 
Fannie Marks Seibles, Montgomery, violin; Mrs. Harry N 
Eddins, University of Alabama, voice. New officers elected 
to serve the Association for the coming year were Frank 
M. Church, director of music, Athens College for Women, 
Athens, Ala., president; Stella Harris, Tuscaloosa, first vice 
president ; Corrie Handley Rice, second vice-president ; Mrs 
Burr Nabors, secretary-treasurer—-both of Birmingham ; 
Tom Garner, Tuscaloosa, auditor; Mrs. Alston Maxwell, 
corresponding secretary. That evening Carl Herring, pianist, 
gave a concert complimentary to the visiting teachers. Mr 
Herring's splendid artistry made a deep impression on his 
hearers, who were convinced that he is a superior pianist 
He rendered with skill and ability an exceedingly difficult 
program. 

The Birmingham Music Teachers’ Association entertained 
at a beautifully appointed luncheon in the Tudor Room of 
the Southern Club in honor of the visiting teachers. Speakers 
at the luncheon, which was graciously presided over by Mrs 
J. W. Luke, president of the local association, were: Mae 
Andruss, of the public school music department. Alabama 
College; Mrs. James R. Hagan, Mobile, and Tom Garner, 
University of Alabama. Dr. Allen G. Loehr, professor of 
economics, Birmingham Southern College, made the principal 
address of the Convention, taking for his subject, The De 
velopment of Music in Alabama. A. G 


First Broadcasting Competition Offers $5,000 


Lonpon.—The British Broadcasting Company is offering 
£1000 ($5000) in prizes for original musical compositions to 
be performed in London next autumn at a B. B. C. Music 
Festival. Competitors must be “young and lesser-known” 
composers of British birth. The chief prize of £300 will be 
awarded for a work in symphonic form—symphony, sym 
phonic poem (in three or four movements) or a symphonic 
suite—lasting between twenty-five and forty-five minutes 
Other prizes will be awarded for a short work for chorus 
and orchestra (£250), a shorter symphonic poem or a work 
in overture form in one movement (£150), a poem for voice 
and orchestra (£150), a work for military band in one or 
more movements (£100), and a song-cycle for one or more 
voices with not less than three solo numbers (£50). The 
judges will be, among others, Sir Hugh Allen, Albert 
Coates, Sir Edward Elgar, Sir Hamilton Harty, Percy 
Pitt and Sir Landon Ronald, M.S 





May Peterson Busy 
May Peterson recently was heard over a wide range 
of territory, the artist’s itinerary running from Texas to 
Massachusetts, wit hthe latest engagement to be booked for 
the soprano in Salem, on April 18, when Miss Peterson 
appears for the Salem Oratorio Society. 





KANSAS F. M. C. 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN Independence, Kansas, as hostess 
city for the meeting of the Kansas Federation of Music 
Clubs, March 23, 24 and 25, became a center of musical 
interest the range of which extended far beyond the borders 
of the s Anticipating the event, the Monday Music Club, 
the Independence Musical Society, and musical organiza- 
tions of surrounding towns, had cooperated as a unit to make 
the Convention, with its attendant Music Festival, an event 
that would go down in the musical history of Kansas. 

The Monday Music Club, with the assistance of a number 
of enterprising citizens of !ndependence, had provided a fund 
ample to bring the Kansas City Litthke Symphony Orchestra 
to the Convention for a children’s memory contest on the 
afternoon of March 23; a symphony concert that evening, 
and to produce the premiere rendition of Charles Sanford 
Skilton’s oratorio, The Guardian Angel, on the evening of 
the 24. In this way it was made possible for 1,200 children 
to have the benefit of the memory contest and two audiences 
surpassing the 2,500 mark to hear the Little Symphony con- 
cert and the oratorio respectively as the guests of the Mon- 
day Music Club and their public spirited friends 

The concert given on the evening of March 23, 
Kansas City Little Symphony, under the direction of N. 
deRubertis, included overture, Le Roi d’Ys by Lalo; sym 
phony No. 4 (Italian) op. 90, by Mendelssohn; concerto in 
C minor, first movement, Beethoven—Harlan Pettit, 
Convent of St. Damien, Pierné; March Eccossaise, Debussy, 
arranged by N. deRubertis, and Caprice Espagnole, op. 34, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Local interest centered around the con- 
certo number in which Harlan Pettit was soloist. Mr. 
Pettit formerly lived in Independence and received all of his 
early training under Alfred G. Hubach of the Hubach 
School of Music. So well has he built on the foundation 
that during his attendance at the National Conservatory of 
Music in Paris last year he was told that two more years 
of study there would in all probability rank him as one of 
the leading pianists of the world. After his exceptionally 
brilliant performance with the Little Symphony, he was 
warmly congratulated by Mr. deRubertis and given an 
ovation by the audience. Possibly no one present took more 
personal pride in Mr. Pettit’s success than his former teacher, 
Alfred Hubach, to whom Mr. Pettit paid the tribute while 
in the city of saying that to him, more than any musical 
instructor he had, did he owe what present day success might 
be his. 

The junior clubs had an important place on the 
day’s program. At their conference and program, in the 
Presbyterian Church at one o'clock, Mrs. Wm Love of 
Independence gave an instructive talk on the possibilities of 
junior club work. In their recital program the junior clubs 
of Wichita, Hutchinson, Dodge City, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Coffeyville and Independence were represented. The four 
junior club representatives appearing on the senior program 
at two o'clock were as follows: Thelma Stack of Scherzo 
Music Club, Kansas City; Mary Hassig, Studio Junior Club, 
Kansas City; Ruth Broadhagen, Appolo Junior Music Club, 
Newton and Dora Kullman, Junior Music Club, Wichita. 
The address of the afternoon was given by Dean D. M. 
Swarthout of the department of fine arts of the University 
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of Kansas. He paid high tribute to Prof. Skilton, of the 
same department, whose oratorio was to be given that eve- 
ning. In voicing a strong plea for the appreciation of the 
better things in music he said that Kansas and other states 
as well were in need of another Carrie Nation to go into 
the music stores and publishing houses and hew out the 
cheap, tawdry and trashy music, and above all things to 
prohibit the sacrilege of submitting the works of the masters 
to the indignities of modern syncopation. 

The recital numbers of the afternoon were given by a 
double quartet from the Matinee Musical of Coffeyville, 
under the direction of Mrs. McClelland, who sang Skilton’s 
Midnight; violin solo by Mrs. Ralph Lucier of Clay Center ; 
duet by Thelma Tro and Ethel Barnhouse of Augusta, 
accompanied by Zelma Grant; string ensemble by members 
of the St. Cecelia Club of Chanute; prelude in G minor, 
Rachmaninoff, and Hungarian Dance, Brahms, Paul R. 
Goodman of Ottawa; andante cantabile, Tschaikowsky, 
String Quartet of the Thursday Club of Cherryvale; a group 
of three number by Mrs. E. S. Riley, ig ar of the Monday 
Music Club, Independence, with Mrs. L. C. Boys accompan- 
ist. The double quartet of the Monday “Music Club had 
appeared in a double number on the morning program. 

The evening of March 24 had been anticipated ever since 
the publication of Skilton’s oratorio last summer. When it 
arrived the largest crowd ever assembled for a musical event 
in Independence sought admittance to Memorial Hall. For 
weeks the dailies throughout the state, and metropolitan 
paper as far east as New York, had heralded the premiere 
production of this oratorio. Music critics cited the fact that 
it was an unprecedented event in that it was the first time 
a State Federation of Music Clubs had decided that the 
publication and an adequate performance of a major work 
by a composer of its state is his best reward. Much credit 
is due Mrs. Arza J. Clark of Topeka, president of the State 
Federation, through whose untiring efforts (and those of 
fellow members of the Federation) satisfactory arrange- 
ments were made with Fischer’s of New York for the pub- 
lication of the score. In appreciation of the Federation’s 
efforts in his behalf, it was Mr. Skilton’s desire that the 
oratorio be given for the first time at their State Federation 
meeting, and Independence was fortunate and highly honored 
to be the hostess city for the event. The chorus of the In- 
dependence Musical Society, augmented by members of the 
Thursday Music Club of Cherryvale, Matinee Musical of 
Coffeyville, Neodesha Music Club and Musical Art Club of 
Parsons, made a chorus of approximately 400 with a child- 
ren’s chorus of 250 and an orchestra of fifty, many of whom 
were members of the Kansas City Littlke Symphony. The 
soloists were Mrs. Wm. C. Cavert, soprano; Mrs. C. O. 
Shepherd, soprano; Mina Dorn, contratto; Theodore Owen, 
tenor, and Earl J. Evans, bass. All were from Independence 
with the exception of Miss Dorn who is a member of the 
Music Faculty of Kansas University at Lawrence. Accom- 
panists were Marvelle Eubank and Nina Krebs. Alfred G. 
Hubach was the efficient director. Before time for the cur- 
tain the hall was filled as far beyond its 2,500 capacity as 
the firemen would allow. The telephone company had ar- 
ranged for remote control connection with the local broad- 
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casting station, which gave hundreds who could not gain 
admittance the opportunity to hear the oratorio. The Ameri- 
can Legion placed amplifiers in their rooms upstairs and took 
care of a goodly portion of the overflow in that manner. 
Preceding the oratorio, Dean Henry V. Stearns of Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, conducted his own concert overture 
in B minor. It is the work of a skilled musician and was 
heartily received by the audience. Prof. Skilton has woven 
into his composition themes based on the legends, manners 
and customs of the Moravian Colony at Salem, N. C. In 
writing the score at the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, 
N. H., he had the assistance of Abbie Farwell Brown as 
librettist. Words and music combine to portray the great 
faith of the Moravian people that Infinite Love will ulti- 
mately guide us through the besetting pitfalls and dangers 
of earthly existence. In the first part, The Meadow, the 
peaceful life of the people is portrayed. In the second part, 
The Forest, the young ghiid, Mary, symbolizing the young 
soul of humanity, wanders out into the dangers of the forest 
and is lost. One of the strongest bits of symbolism is the 
panther call representing the danger of the forest and played 
by the French horn in the orchestra and later sung by a 
solo voice back stage, the first effect being in the far dis- 
tance and coming gradually closer as the danger increases. 
In the third part, The Search, > child is guided back to 
safety by the Guardian Angel. There is always the justi- 
fiable feeling that the first presentation of any work cannot 
possibly do it justice. With this thought in mind the critics 
in the audience expressed agreeable surprise at the effects 
produced by soloists and choruses, both children’s and adult. 
The work of the children’s chorus was outstanding, for 
which great credit is due Lorena Kuns and Hazel Hardy, 
music supervisors of the city schools. Any apprehensions 
that Prof. Skilton may have had in regard to the initial 
reading of his major composition or its reception by the 
audience were dispelled by the best efforts of all participants 
and by the great ovation given him at the close of the per- 
formance. When the thunderous applause had died down, 
Mr. Skilton thanked the soloists and choruses for interpret- 
ing his work to his entire satisfaction. He particularly 
thanked Alfred G. Hubach, whose skillful direction through 
the winter was a main factor in the oratorio’s success; also 
the officers and members of the State Federation who were 
present, as special guests, for their co-operation in financing 
the publication. 

After its successful venture into the field of the im- 
presario on Wednesday evening, the Federation settled down 
Thursday morning to the principal business session of the 
convention in which officers for the coming two years were 
elected. The names on the new slate are: Mrs. Richard Gray 
of Wichita, president; Mrs. Owen Nesbit of Winfield, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Adelaide Griffith. of Enterprise, second 
vice-president; Mrs. G. B. Merrit of Ottawa, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles DuBois of Pittsburg, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles D. Ise of Coffeyville, financial secretary, and Mary 
Boyd of Kansas City, historian, The Music Club of Clay 
Center extended an invitation for the meeting next year 
which was unanimously accepted. It was decided to establish 
a state bulletin and thereby keep the 2,800 members of the 
Federation in closer touch with its work. The first pledge, 
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HAROLD SAMUEL 


MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 
Big Audiences Attend His New York Recital 


“It is not the critics who have enthusiasm to themselves: The plain people who 


sit and listen applaud and go away to come to a SECOND RECITAL.” 


IN NEW YORK 


March 28, 1926 


NEW YORK SUN. 

“The entire performance 
was a tribute to the versatility 
and wealth of Mr. Samuel’s 
musicianship.” 


NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Mr. Samuel is by no means 
a pianist of one period or one 
composer.” 


NEW YORK WORLD. 

“A man who is a specialist 
in Bach can be trusted to 
tackle anybody.” 


NEW YORK EVENING 

TELEGRAM. 

“Mr. Samuel played the deli- 
cious music of the virginalists 
and the pieces of Scarlatti 
with that highly engaging 
simplicity and the stylistic 
and technical elements he 
brings to Bach. They (the 
audience) had full joy of the 
works and playing.” 


NEW YORK AMERICAN. 
“Mr. Samuel’s devotion to 
the latter (Bach) keeps him in 
an exalted musical mood, no 
matter whose compositions he 


plays.” 
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Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, March 5, 1926 


IN BOSTON 


March 26, 1926 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
“Mr. Samuel proved beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that he is 
an ideal Schumann player as 
he is an ideal Bach player.” 


BOSTON EVENING 
AMERICAN. 


“By no means is he merely 
a specialist.” 


BOSTON POST. 


“Mr. Samuel is at once an 
able technician, a musician of 
deep feeling and a performer 
whose intellectual grasp of his 
art is far beyond the average.” 


BOSTON GLOBE. 


“He can apparently do what 
he will with his instrument, a 
circumstance which leaves 
him free to follow his imagina- 
tion in interpreting music old 
and new.” 


BOSTON HERALD. 

“There are pianists, crop- 
ping up daily like so many 
dandelions. Yet among them 
all, Harold Samuel stands out 
a lonely individualist.” 


TOURING AMERICA 


January, February, March 
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Management: RICHARD COPLEY 


DUO-ART RECORDINGS 


10 East 43rd Street 
New York City 
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at certain hours wants jazz music to dance or to amuse with, in time will get so tired of it that they will want something 
JAZZ! why should it be denied? The old law of supply and demand — else—if for no other reason, for the sake of a change. Some 
must always rule. We see special composers and conduc- new monstrosity may be invented and thrust upon them such 
tors busy in furnishing the article in demand to the best of as to find immediate favor and popularity. 
their ability, and. it is all done with the best intentions The new fad might prove worse than jazz, but there is a 
It may be said, incidentally, that some of this original jazz chance that it might not be so. At any rate, a change is, in 
gucn_ sien ler 0, uoeinih ities mda ts wa is exceedingly clever, delightfully grotesque and alto- ‘a way, a rest, and in the meantime some other diversions 
Ruth, replied innocently: “Whose baby get ver very amusing. So far, so good. But when composers may bring relief. _ r : 
- ’ ‘ge ‘ (*) not content with writing original “jazz” start to de- As long as there is life there is hope! 
he?” vl occ - ws post arp _— compose and “jazzise” other people’s music it is time to er =a 
i€ vonnue we canno x per eC O €X- “halt” . ° ° 
rance in the matter of jazz, yet we might be cry “halt”. nuililiiadeies on Gk aie Harold Gleason Gives Wanamaker Auditorium 
eae Be - re So oe question is quite No worse bad taste can be imagined than to take well 4 eae Recital i 
much mistaken, You may call it a joy or a known classical or operatic themes and transform them in rhe annual visit of Harold Gleason, giving an organ 
pleasure or a torture, a dope, a nightmare, a 1422 garb. The offense is too great to be tolerated in silence. recital at Wanamaker Auditorium, invariably brings together 
: calamity or whatever else you choose, and yet /t 18 degrading both for the performers and the listeners, a good sized audience, which greatly admires the dashing 
ve a proper definition of it. Jazz stands high above and managers of the places where this unsavory fare is virtuosity of the former organist of the New York Fifth 
criticism and definitions. It is: jazz. That's all served should forbid their leaders to offend those among Avenue Presbyterian Church, now head of the organ depart- 
its origin, opinions are at variance. There are their patrons who have sensitive ear and good taste. ment, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, private organ- 
affirm that it came from dark Africa and others Anorner UNPLEASANT Sipe oF Jazz - to ae Eastman, and director of 4 ——e — of 
u t was born on American soil, under exotic . es ae ad as “A ya i” A doubt- usIc )f ten important organ works performed, the ex- 
enaitieiy tel a iia wees. get ga Jazz is considered abroad as “/ merican music.” A dot ceptional playing of Widor’s allegro vivace (fifth sym- 
— ye ane OW ful distinction indeed! Much as European and other nations phony), of Schumann’s Canon in B minor, and the fleet 
Be retell when it will go. But judging admire and exalt America in many things, yet in the matter : 
“ — ry day seem th off. Jazz of musical creation we are rated as a negligible quantity. 
the field of concert, opera, and, God Gave for a couple of comic operas, a few vulgar songs and 
} Se teen loft. Who can tell? The the stirring military marches of Sousa, who by the way, is 
rofaned the altars, and nothing stands often taken for a Spaniard, they know very little about 
' absolutely nothing ! other American music. Our modern composers and_ their 
ais 4 : ; . “ more serious works are almost unknown. Some years ago 
oduced hortly in New York. These they had from America the cake-walk: now they have 
itradicted, but the fact remains that “ja77.” Should all this talk about a jazz opera materialize, 
— An Bian onsidered by many as normal and fea the production of such a work by an American composer 
Water aoe a dese pomp ad is sure; it 7 would undoubtedly put the seal to the belief that America 
: ye aE keer cane 3 it wil cannot produce anything better in the musical line, This 
istory, like cubism, futurism and all other may sound exaggerated to those who have not. traveled 
Jee pical « f the times in which they flourish. abroad, but it would be an absolute fact. 
when 5 setts ey =e Ors, OF Meurometes indicating It would take a very long time and the active serious 
le degree 0 OS Si he Carsy twentieth century production of more than a generation to destroy that idea. 
Jazz is already the only recognized American music. Unless 
other American music of a different sort is forced upon those 


There 1 in tact me relation between the present net 
f the human race and th syncopated rest 

countries, the American composer will never be taken seri- 

ously. Sad, but true! 





By Romualdo Sapio 





afloat about a commissioned 


1 


ne which is the essence (7?) of jazz rhythm. This may 
explain, to some extent, its great popularity everywhere. It 
more th: a passing jad; it is the symptom of a disease 

of our time jut, be that as it may, as long as jazz remains A Ray or Hore 
within the s of the ballroom, or even as an amusing sid The only ray of hope for the passing of jazz is to be found 
f musical art, ther 10 cause for objection. If the pub lic in the very present use and abuse of it. Perhaps the people 


a — —= 





FREDERIC WARREN 


Announces 
August 7th to September 7th 
A Special Four Weeks Course in Vocal Technique for Singing Teachers 
Write now for time 
Studios: 212 West 59th Street. Residence Studio: 370 Central Park West. New York City 





“His earlier numbers were operatic, full of thrill and power.” 


—El Paso Herald. 


: HAROLD GLEASON, 
fingers in Ariel (Bonnet), as well as the strange harmonies 
and striking melody of Vermeland (Hanson), all this, with 
Py an imposing performance of the toccata (Widor), brought 





him resounding applause. Donald McGill, baritone, assisted 
TENOR in two groups of songs showing a voice of excellent bari- 

tone oan. allied with distinct enunciation and good style; 
Herbert Goode played sympathetic accompaniments. Mr. 
Gleason now goes to the Pac ific Coast on a three weeks’ tour, 
giving recitals in Los Angeles, ‘Stanford University, Pasa- 
dena and Riverside. - —— 


Forwarding Address: c/o Musical Courier 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Felix Salmond Plays at Curtis Institute 


a On March 13, Philadelphia for the first time was given 

an example of the solo playing of Felix Salmond, cellist. 

p Pp Pp ain T Mr. Salmond is now professor of cello at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, and a member of the Curtis Quartet, the new 


string organization which took high place in musical circles 
this season. His concert was the thirteenth in a series given 
by faculty members of the institute in the auditorium at 


ad Eighteenth and Locust streets. Bach's adagio, transcribed 
; for the cello by Alexander Siloti from the toccata in C major 
' fot organ, and compositions of Veracini, Samartini, Dvorak, 

Faure and the Brahms sonata in F major, composed the 


program. The closing number was a composition by Frank 
Bridge written for and dedicated to Mr. Salmond. Through- 
out the program the English artist maintained a close contact 
i = his listeners and his encores were the popular London- 
derry Air and a tarantella. Samuel L. Laciar, writing in the 
Six Weeks Summer School June 21-August l Public Ledger, praised “Mr. Salmond’s exceilent handling of 
the classic program which was interpreted with great depth 
q " 4 : : - orks of feeling and sureness of execution, aided by the fine work» 
Intensive work under regular faculty for students of all grades in an ideal city for combining summer of Harry Kaufman, accompanist.” 
vacation with summer study. Attractive living accommodations for out of town students. : a ‘ 
Charlotte Lund Entertains 
Special Advantages Fi ur summer sessions will be credited as one full year's work towards Charlotte Lund entertained a numbe r of friends on March 
certificate of diploma. Summer study in the academic departments at 26, presenting during the evening a very talented young 
‘ pianist, Creighton Allen, who was heard in numbers by 
Chopin, Liszt and several modern composers, including 
at the Institute ar a a Debussy. Mr. Allen has been studying in 
- ae ctr ng ht ; sacs Se = eo ; : New York for several years with Harold Bauer and it is 
I eatured Courses Daily normal courses in Violin and Piano. Music History and Music also snid that he hea enlisted the interest.of .Padereweld. 
Appreciation. Theory, Sight-Singing and Keyboard Harmony. Elemen- He expects to make his New York debut next autumn. In 
tary piano instruction for children addition to his solos, he played the accompaniments to 
i 2 ; ; ; : 4 five of his charming songs, in manuscript, which were 
Artist Recitals hree series of six chronological programs each, illustrating the literature for artistically rendered by Miss Lund. As a contrast to the 
piano, violin, and voice respectively will be given by Beryl Rubinstein, Andre de serious part of the entertainment, Mrs. Frederick Haywood 
Ribaupierre, and John Peirce. Six lecture recitals on Bach, His Life and Works, will be given by Arthur and William Brannock recited some cleverly amusing poems. 


Loesser, 


Western Reserve University and the Cleveland School of Education may be co-ordinated with the music courses 


Katherine Palmer Sings at Musicale 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director Katherine Palmer, soprano, whose interesting programs 


og have been attracting wide attention the past season, sang 
Write for Summer ( ‘atalogue at a musicale given by Anne Morgan at her home on Madi- 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio son Avenue, March 24. Many persons socially and artisti- 
cally prominent were present and the occasion proved to 
be another distinct triumph for Miss Palmer. 
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ARTHUR JUDSON 


OF THE 


AANDER AIPA 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 


Scores Again in Concert 
March 18, 1926 


66 FOR a basso of operatic propor- 

tions, Mr. Kipnis’ voice is re- 
markably rich in tone-color and sweet- 
ness and he sings with refinement of 
vocalism and true musicianship al- 
ways. His control of mezza voce and 
some of his demi-teinte shadings must 
arouse the envy of many of our purely 
recital specialists.,.—T heodore 
Stearns, Telegraph. 


66 HAT rarest of all songbirds, a 
great recital artist, was re- 
vealed yesterday afternoon in the per- 
son of Alexander Kipnis, who gave a 
programme of widely varied vocal 
numbers at Aeolian Hall. The Kipnis 
voice has both baritone and basso 
qualities and range, and is of excep- 
tional warmth and vibrancy. Its emo- 
tional appeal is unquestioned; but that 
is not Mr. Kipnis’ greatest attraction 
to discriminative listeners. His chief 
artistic assets lie in his ability to 
vocalize moods, to tap the musical 
depths of his composers, to interpret 
the texts with intelligence and dra- 
matic effect, and to handle his tonal 
resources at all times not with a view 
to display, but as a medium for sin- 
cere and soulful delivery. In spite of 
his voluminous organ, the moments of 
climax were capped with fine reserve; 
and his use of what is technically 
termed ‘half voice’ was as perfect a 
demonstration of singing art as New 
York has heard in many a day.”— 
Leonard Liebling, A merican. 


ue E has a fine resonant voice, 
which is suited as well to con- 
cert purposes as to opera. He was 
heard to best advantage in some Rus- 
sian folksongs.”—Evening World. 


Packard Building 
Philadelphia 





Moffett Photo 


Alexander Kipnis 
Is Available in 
Concert for the 
Season 1926-27 
Before and After 
the Chicago Opera 


NOW BOOKING 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


New York Recital at 
Aeolian Hall 


LEXANDER KIPNIS, the bari- 


tone, or bass-baritone, of the 


73 


Chicago Opera Company, gave a re- 
cital of songs yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Kipnis, when he 
came to this country with the Wag- 
nerian Opera Company five seasons 
ago, revealed himself as one of the 
best that 
After its disappearance he joined the 


singers of organization. 


Chicago Company. He is an artist 
whose equipment enables him to meet 
the demands of the concert hall as 
well as the stage. The voice is reso- 
nant, of good range and a warm, virile 
quality. His recital was superior to 
most and a radical departure from the 
customs of the average concert singer 


of good 


utilization of 


technical 
that 
Mr, 
Kipnis, in response to much applause, 
Olin 


in its inclusion 
method and 


technic for expressive purposes. 


the 


lengthened his program.” 


Downes, Times. 


sg iP the avalanche of stereotyped 
battered 
and prodigy torn sonatas that flood 


programs, concertos 


local concert halls the programs of 
songs presented by Alexander Kipnis 
the 


Moreover, the popular baritone of the 


possessed perennial freshness. 
Chicago Civic Opera Company was 
in admirable voice and sang them with 
a fine grasp of mood and content. The 
Mr. 


Kipnis’ singing yesterday were the 


outstanding characteristics of 


spontaneity and spirit of his interpre- 
tations and the fine buoyant freedom 
of his tone production.”—Sun. 


Steinway Hall 
New York 
































































NEW YORK CONCERTS 





MARCH 26 


Yacob Zayde 
audience in Aeolian Hall 
artistry and violinistic 
Lalo’s Symphonie 
in G minor, and a 
with a warm, color 
ful tone, good style, technical excellence and marked musi 
cianship That he is an artist to be reckoned with was 
proved throughout the program, and if applause is any judge 
of merit, he certainly is deserving of the highest achieve 
ment Mr. Zayde had the capable assistance of Harry 
Kaufman at the piano 


MARCH 27 


New York Philharmonic 


regime draws to a close for 
at each successive appear 
» regret it. The performance of March 27 
Philharmonic Orchestra under his baton, was, in the 
writer, one of his outstanding successes of 
the present lhe program consisted of the Beethoven 

venth symphony, Ravel's Rhapsodie Espagnole, and_ the 
Wagnerian overture to The Flying Dutchman 

The Beethoven opus, with all its familiar connotations 
of repetitions under various conductors, was brought to a 
new poignancy of feeling and a distinct individuality of inter 
pretation, Of there is given in the score of this 
old stand-by ample opportunity for brilliant conducting, but 
asion Mr. Furtwaengler seemed to add a freshness 
and. vitality that were decidedly impressive. He exercised 
again that artistic restraint which has marked his last few 
appearances especially in the calm, deliberate, but powerful 
Poco sostenuto of the first movement, and again in the pure 
Allegretto. The third movement was espe- 
with its queer alternational of suggested 
mirth. Mr. Furtwaengler painted his 
picture with broad, sure strokes and masterly technic. 

The Ravel opus seemed ineffectual. There is a wonderful 
assortment of orchestral effects. Ravel seems to have spread 
out his entire pallette of colors for inspection, but the totality 
of the impression gained in listening seems lacking in order 
and plan. It is intriguing without being in the least stirring. 
lhe Flying Dutchman was given a lusty, workmanlike read- 
ing, which seemed to appeal gre atly to the audience. 


MARC H 28 
Harold § 


On March 28, at the Town Hall, Harold Samuel, English 
gave his last New York recital of the present sea 


a large 

splendid 
including 
Fugue 
played 


Yacob Zayde 
on March 26 with his 
lities In a program 
Prelude and 
selections, he 


delighted 


capabi 

Espagnole, 

number of shorter 
/ 


Reger’s 


As Wilhelm Furtwaengler’s 
the current season, there is given 
ance more cause te 
by the 
opinion of this 


season 


course 


wm Chie ors 


lyricism of the 
cially stirring 
tragedy and feverish 


Samuel 


pianist, 
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son. Samuel, departing for once from the all-Bach pro- 
grams for which his audiences clamour, played a misceliane- 
ous list. There were Virginal pieces out of Elizabethan times 
by Morley, two pieces by John Bull, three “Lessons” by 
Scarlatti, as edited by von Biilow. All these were more or 
less in the classic polyphonic style one is accustomed to 
hear in Mr. Samuel’s programs, and done with characteristic 
clarity. 

In the Beethoven sonata, op. 109, which followed, he gave 
immediate evidence of the greater depths there are in him. 
It was a warm, sympathetic and deeply intelligent interpreta- 
tion of one of the greatest Beethoven piano works. Then 
came the romantic school, represented by the Schumann 
Humeresque, op. 20. This is not one of the greatest of the 
master’s piano works, but Mr. Samuel’s friendly treatment 
made it very human and appealing. And to end with there 
was, instead of the usual brilliant virtuoso piece, something 
that appeals once more to the pianist’s love of intimate music 

the Debussy Children’s Corner, delightfully played from 
start to finish. There was plenty of applause throughout 
the recital and calls for encores. After the Beethoven 
sonata he played a morceau that is seldom heard, indeed, on 
the concert platform, Fir Elise. 


MARCH 29 
Anne Thursfield 


English singer, who has been brought 
to this canary by Mrs, F. S. Coolidge to participate in the 
Ojai Valley, California, Chamber Music Festival this month, 
made her ota debut in recital at Aeolian Hall, March 
29. She began her program with a mixed group of old 
English and French songs; her second group was modern 
English; her third group, Brahms and Wolf; her fourth 
group, Debussy and Ravel; and her final group was Chil- 
dren’s Songs by Schumann, Gretchaninoff, Moussorgsky and 
Grovlez. 

The principal characteristic of Miss Thursfield’s singing 
is intelligence. Her vocal material is neither large nor of 
particular beauty, but she makes the most of what she has, 
and succeeds where many a singer more largely endowed by 
nature would faif! In the light songs she was particularly 
good. Two modern English songs, rather obvious in their 
appeal, were splendidly done, and the gems of the evening 
were two songs from Ravel’s new ballet opera, Les En- 
fants et les Sortiléges. Miss Thursfield was in fact at her 
best in the whole French group. There was an extremely 
fashionable audience, liberal in its applause, demanding 
repetitions and encores. Miss Thursfield proved herself an 
artist well worth hearing. 


Anne Thursfield, 


Eugenio Pirani 

Steinway Hall held an attentive and highly interested audi- 
ence March 29, when Eugenio Pirani gave a talk on Veiled 
Playing, followed by the performance of fourteen piano 
pieces. “Distance lends enchantment,” Seauty born of 
murmuring sounds,” “The mystery of half-concealed tones,” 
said the speaker, are phenomena which everybody has ex- 
perienced. In the open country late at night last summer, 
he heard faint sounds, so that he could hardly distinguish 
if it came from a human voice, or some instrument; 
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ultimately he found it to be piano playing, but heard from 
such a distance that the effect was wonderful. By playing 
with velvety touch, skillfully using two pedals, one may 
elicit similar rapturous effects. But, of course, one can use 
this only in such works as spinning songs, lullabies, gon- 
dolieras, etc. As specimens of veiled playing, Mr. Pirani 
was heard in appropriate excerpts of his own composition, 
including Firefly, Spinning Wheel, Warbling Birds and 
Fairy Revelry. The veiled light of the room added to the 
effect of this veiled music, which Mr. Pirani, however, made 
very attractive by his highly poetic, expressive performance. 
He played some of these pieces in conventional manner, and 
at the close gave the Fantasie Impromptu, Prelude and 
Scherzo (B minor), all by Chopin, in which the pianist’s” 
flexibility, strong wrist, endurance and poise won admiration. 


MARCH 30 


Third Wanamaker | String Concert 


March 30 the Wanamaker Auditorium was completely 
filled by an invited audience, as on two previous occasions, 
which heard the old Italian ‘violins, violas and cellos (with 
added basses), played by artists selected from the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Henry Hadley. 
Classical works of the XVII and XVIII centuries were per- 
formed, and violinist Szigeti’s important share in the concert 
was, as before, warmly applauded. Dr. Russell announced 
the pedigree of the various instruments played, and the listen- 
ing audience paid the true compliment of earnest attention. 


Lauritz Melchior 


Lauritz Melchior, young Danish tenor, who joined the 
Metropolitan Opera Company this season for the German 
repertory, had what was really his first opportunity of show- 
ing New Yorkers his voice, in the song recital which he gave 
on March 30 at Aeolian Hall. At his Metropolitan debut 
nervousness prevented him from doing himself justice and 
at his second appearance he was suffering from a severe 
throat affection. 

His voice is a magnificent organ. In size and brilliance 
it recalls that of Leo Slezak twenty years ago, though its 
quality is warmer and more refined. It is produced freely 
and evenly throughout its range, though the very bigness of 
his voice occasionally tempts Mr. Melchior to give more than 
he needs to on the high notes. 

He began with an aria from Frode, an opera by Julius 
Beechgaard, not known here. In his first group, made up 
of Scandinavian songs by Peter Heise, Eyvind Alnas, Oscar 
Merikanto and C. L. Sc honberg, he showed at once that he 
is more of a master of song singing than the average oper- 
atic singer. His style, rather boisterous in the opening aria, 
was softened and adapted to suit the moods of the various 
numbers, of which Hell dig Lif, by Merikanto, was the most 
interesting. Next came Vasko’s Aria, from Die Africanerin, 
sung in German, and after that a group of songs in E nglish, 
in which his diction was notably good, particularly in that 
favorite and well known song, Do Not Go, My Live, by 
Richard Hageman. i So 

To close with there was a group of German songs, two 
by Richard Trunk, a delicate, ethereal Serenade by Victor 

(Continued on page 16.) 


Summer Master School 





June 28 to August 7 (Six Weeks) 


A School for the Training of Public School Music Supervisors 
and Music Teachers 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Noted Authority on Public School 

Music 
Classes in 

Public School Music Methods 

Class Piano Instruction 

Harmonic Ear Training and Key- 

board Harmony 
Community Singing 
Choir and Choral Conducting 


HAROLD B. MARYOTT 


Well-Known Specialist in Public School 
usic 
Classes in 
Music Appreciation 
Sight Reading 
Ear Training 
Acoustics 
Vocal Art and Literature 
Harmony and Counterpoint 
Class Vocal Instruction 


RAYMOND DVORAK 


Expert Band and Orchestra Instructor 
Classes in 
Class Violin Instruction 
Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Courses for Supervisors of Orches- 
tras and Band Music 
Orchestral and Band Ensemble 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degree Bachelor of Music Education are conferred by authority of 
the State of Illinois at the end of each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have the required knowledge and pass satis- 


factory examinations. 





FREE FELLOWSHIP 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy have each consented to 


award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examina- 


Brady, Mr. 


‘Hageman, 


tion, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 





FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Artistic and sum: 
college building. 
reservations now. 





STUDENT DORMITORIES 


tuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in 
ano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make 








70 East VAN BUREN STREET 
(Chicago Musical College Building) 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Established 1867 
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Europe Sends Us Her Greatest 
Concert Singer 


| JOSEPH SCHWARZ 


Morning Tribune, New Orleans, February 24, 1926 

JOSEPH SCHWARZ takes rank as one of the three 
greatest living baritones. He captured New Orleans when 
he appeared under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society. 
Possessed of a voice of remarkable clarity, flexibility and 
power, he sings himself into the moods of his songs until 
it seems that he must be composing, like a troubadour of 
old. as he goes along.—James Ramp. 





‘The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, February 24, 1926 
JOSEPH SCHWARZ is a Russian and his art is strongly 
attuned to the Russian character. His singing of “Dojsd,” 
signifying “Rain,” was positively startling in its wild fury. 
* * * He has a commanding presence with superb musician- 


ship and authority. *.* * JOSEPH SCHWARZ came and 


went, leaving a hunger for more of his art.—R. B. Mayfield. 





The Detroit News, February 12, 1926 
RUSSIAN SINGER WINS APPROVAL WITH SYM- 
PHONY—JOSEPH SCHWARZ, BARITONE OF 
CHICAGO OPERA DISPLAYS VOICE 
OF QUALITY 


Commanding in appearance with a voice of extra- 
ordinary power and depth, JOSEPH SCHWARZ, baritone 
of the Chicago Opera, firmly established himself in the 
estimation of the audience in the symphony concert in 
Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, the distinguished 
Russian star being the soloist of the occasion. The artist 
disclosed a voice of magnificent range, its lower register 
being almost basso in quality. * * * He was heard in the 
hig aria, “Eri tu,” from Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” 
impassioned fervor, and two Wagnerian arias, the popular 
“Evening Star” from Tannhauser and “Wotan’s Farewell.” 


sung with 





His distinguished style, clarity of phrasing and superb dic- 
tion brought a demonstration of thorough approval.— 
Charlotte M. Tarsney. 





Detroit Free Press, February 12, 1926 
SCHWARZ SINGS IN ORCHESTRA 
JOSEPH SCHWARZ, baritone, was the assisting artist 
for the eleventh pair of Symphony concerts arranged by 
MR. SCHWARZ is considered one of 


the best of his class and with reason, for he has a voice of 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 


great beauty, large and flawless range, and rare flexibility. 


——W. K. Kelsey. 





RUSSIAN SINGER MAKES HIT IN DENVER RECITAL 
JOSEPH SCHWARZ GIVES FINE PROGRAM 
An artist possessed of a magnificent voice is JOSEPH 
SCHWARZ, the Russian baritone. * * * as MR. SCHWARZ 
sang the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” with a gorgeous 
sweep, one wished Denver might have the pleasure of hear- 
ing the singer in opera, where he could use all of the 


splendid dramatic ability and understanding he possesses. 


—Helen Black. 


WEST UNION 
TEL AM 


MEWOOMS CARLTON. rrapimecr GEORGE W. EATING, mst 
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CHARLES L WAGNER 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
SCHWARZ RECITAL GLORIOUS SUCCESS AUDIENCE 
TREMENDOUSLY ENTHUSIASTIC 
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JOSEPH SCHWARZ RETURNS TO THE UNITED STATES IN NOVEMBER, 1926 
FOR FOUR MONTHS TOUR 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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REMINISCENCES OF EUGENE GIGOUT 


By William C. Carl 


In the passing of Eugéne Gigout, France has lost one of 
Covering a period of nearly eighty-two 
was a succession of important events, high 
ideals, and a career such as few are privileged to enjoy 
When a choir of ten years of age in his native city 
of Nancy, he substituted with great success alternately on 
the Grand and Chancel Organs in the Cathedral, resulting 
in his being accepted as a student in the Ecole de Musique 
directed by Niedermeyer. At the end of the first 
year, he played the famous fugue in D major by Bach at 
the annual distripution of prizes held in the Salle Pleyel in 
Paris. Among other who applauded him was no 
less a personage than Rossini 
Gigout remained in the Niedermeyer School as professor 
Solfege and Plain-Song. Among his students were Al- 
bert Perilhou, Julian Koszul, Joseph Permann and Gabriel 
Shortly after this he was engaged as professor of 
counterpoint, and fugue, and later on the organ. 
f Niedermeyer, he became director of the 
was instantancous, for Gigout was most 
and thorough, both well-known characteristics 
rench. His class soon included such men as Andre 
Messager, Alexander Georges, Planchet, Claude Terrasse, 
Pierre Kune, M. J. Erb (of Strassbourg), Albert Roussel 
and Leon Boellman, who later became his adopted son. 
Gigout was a favorite pupil of Saint-Saéns, and, when a 
young man, frequently substituted for him at the Madeleine. 
About this period he met Cesar Franck, who took a lively 
interest in the young organist’s success. When Franck passed 
away, the family invited him to play at the funeral service 
in St. Clotilde, and to correct the proofs of the master’s 
Trois Chorales, which had not yet been published. The third 
in B minor was dedicated to him 
In 1863, Gigout was appointed organist of the Church of 
St. Augustine in Paris, where he remained without inter- 
ruption until his death, covering a period of nearly sixty- 
three years, doubtless the only one to hold this unique record 
At the inauguration of the grand organ installed in the 
church of St. Augustin by Cavaillé-Coll, when the program 
was concluded, Saint-Saens escorted the young organist to 
the Sacristy where Gounod, in a speech, lauded the talent 
and ability of Gigout in glowing terms. After the war of 
1870, Gigout instituted a low mass on Sundays, attended by 
the prominent members of the parish, which was continued 
for half a century. During the mass he would either play 
everal well chosen organ numbers or else improvise, in 
which he excelled. Gigout was a past-master in improvising. 
His themes were usually not more than three or four notes 
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in length. With this brief material, he would develop the 
subject with an artistry seldom heard. 

One morning I was with him at a wedding mass. Ag the 
bridal party were leaving the church, he improvised a bril- 
liant Marche Nuptiale in the major key. Those of us who 
were with him were ready to offer our congratulations, 
when suddenly he changed the theme to the minor, for in one 
of the side aisles, a funeral procession was advancing and 
the same subject served for one of the most impressive 
Marche Funebres I have ever heard. This is an example 
of his versatility often demonstrated in other ways. The 
organ gallery was the rendezvous for many men of promi- 
nence in the social and artistic world. Among others, Saint- 
Saéns and Emmanuel Chabrier were frequent visitors, in 
addition to his students and also organists from all parts 
of the world. He was particularly happy when playing at the 
church fetes, as they occurred each ‘year. Among his compo- 
sitions usually heard were his toccata in B minor, Rhapsodie 
sur les Noels, Minuetto, and the well-known Grand Choeur 
Dialogué, as well as selections from old masters. 

The greater part of his life work was devoted to the study 
and development of the Gregorian Chant, which he taught 
with rare devotion. He wrote several sets of organ pieces 
in this tonality with great charm and elegance, which are 
veritable Chef d’Oeuvres. Gigout never hesitated to urge 
the importance of the study of improvisation, and would add, 
“It is all very well to prepare an extensive repertory of well 
chosen works, but improvisation should take preeminence. 
Se sure and see that it is encouraged and taught in the 
United States.” 

In 1885 Gigout organized a school for the study of the 
organ and improvisation in Paris under the patronage of 
the State. Later, he installed an organ in the salon of his 
home in the Rue Jouffroy, and gave many musicales, where 
the great artists of the day gathered in large numbers. 

In 1911 he succeeded Guilmant as professor of the organ 
at the Conservatoire and was eminently successful, Last 
summer when speaking of the musical coincidence of having 
two first prize students, and two who gained the second prize, 
in his class at the Annual Concours at the Conservatoire, 
his enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

On various occasions, Gigout was approached regarding a 
concert tour in America, but his many duties in Paris pre- 
vented his coming. In Europe he enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation as a virtuoso. Gigout will be especially remembered 
for his extraordinary talent in the art of improvisation, and 
the facility with which he developed his themes. 

He was a man of great energy, untiring in his work, in- 
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variably in good health, and appeared to be fully twenty 
years younger than he actually was. His sixty-odd years as 
organist of the Church of St. Augustin, the keenness of his 
imagination, the nobility of thought and purpose, together 
with the dignity and charm of his character, and the modesty 
with which he did his work—all are unique in considering a 
man of genius. Gigout never changed. He maintained the 
same quiet poise in everything he undertook. The certainty 
of his technic, his brilliant virtuosity, attention to the minu- 
test detail, his supreme facility of improvisation, the sterling 
merit of his compositions, are among his remarkable charac- 
teristics. Of the notable group of organists, including 
Franck, Guilmant, Saint-Saéns, Widor, Gigout, Dubois, Sal- 
omé, Rousseau, Fauré, Boellmann and Dallier, only Widor 
and Dallier remain. 

Gigout left many friends both in the old and new world, 
who remain to perpetuate the memory of this master organ- 
ist and prince among men. 


Facts About the Philadelphia Music Club 

Twelve years ago a group of forty-five women, headed 
by Mrs. Samuel Burgin, met in Mrs. Phillips Jenkins’ 
studio and organized what is today known as the Phila- 
delphia Music Club. They began their meetings under 
the presidency of Mrs. Burgin in the Orpheus Club rooms 
in the Baker Building, and this remained the home of the 
club until the election of Mrs. George W. Stewart of Oak 
Lane, who was instrumental in taking the organization 
from the Baker Building to the Aldine Hotel, where it 
remained until Mrs. J. S. W. Holton became president. 
By this time the club had grown sufficiently to warrant its 
removal to a room in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

Four years ago, in 1922, Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous was 
elected president of the Philadelphia Music Club and took 
the club, with its bi-weekly meetings, into the Ball Room 
of the Bellevue-Stratford, where it has remained ever 
since. The club has now grown to a very large member- 
ship and under the guidance of Mrs. Watrous has won the 
recognition of musical Philadelphia. 

The establishment of a bi-monthly periodical called the 
Philadelphia Music Club Keynote has been a_ splendid 
thing for the development of the club. Through this 
medium it has been able to not only educate the people as 
to the purpose of the club and the doings of its different de- 
partments, but it also has been the means of creating an 
enthusiasm and interest in the associate members so that 
everyone has work to help make the club one of the outstand- 
ing musical organizations in the country. 

The chorus, now under the direction of Clarence K. Baw- 
den, has steadily grown to a membership of 125. 

The Philadelphia Music Club Saturday morning dancing 
class was another department inaugurated under the pres- 
ent president, but the junior department not only has its 
dancing class and ballet but a junior chorus, a juvenile 
chorus and a junior orchestra, as well. 

The philanthropic department, under Mrs. Fred Paul 
Sher, has been particularly outstanding in its work in the 
last two years. Last season eighty programs were given 
in the different homes, hospitals and institutions of the 
city, the active members of the Philadelphia Music Club 
feeling it their duty to give at least one program to the 
unfortunates during the season. 

The booking bureau, under Mrs. Charles A. Dimon, has 
proven to be a great help and encouragement to the active 
members of the club who have attained a high enough rat- 
ing to enter here. The main object of the club is to en- 
courage and help to develop young Philadelphia artists, 
and this department in being able to procure remunerative 
engagements for these people which (be it ever so small) 
adds to their own dignity and self-respect ; hence this depart- 
ment, which also was inaugurated under Mrs. Watrous, has 
proven to be an inspiration and remunerative help to the 
Philadelphia Music Club active members. 

In connection with the active members, the club has 
given a contest biennially, the winners of this contest be- 
ing eligible to compete in the State contest,. which is con- 
ducted by the State Federation of Music Clubs, and which 
is privileged to take its winners to the National Federation 
of Music Clubs’ contest. It was a great honor, indeed 
for the Philadelphia Music Club’s winners in voice and 
piano to bring the honors home from the National Federa- 
tion, which was held in Portland, Ore., a year ago. Kath- 
ryn Noll was the winner of voice, and Rosita French 
won honorable mention in piano. 

The extension department’s idea is to help and encour- 
age organizations that need the club’s help. For years 
the club has sponsored the Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
of Philadelphia to such an extent that it has been a great 
encouragement to that organization. Through the exten- 
sion department the Club also is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Music League, the Art Alliance, Choral Art, Phila- { 
delphia Choral Society, and other musical organizations. 

A year ago the Philadelphia Operatic Society affiliated 
itself with the Philadelphia Music Club and is giving a 
series of three operas in the Academy of Music this winter. 
The club’s interest in this society was created largely be- 
cause of the club’s activity in giving opera for two or three 
years before its affiliation with the society; hence, the com- 
bination was a very happy one, enabling the club to give; 
opera in a larger way. Then, too, the Operatic Society) 
stands for “opera in English” and its purpose is to give} 
young Philadelphia artists an opportunity to be heard inj 
opera. This purpose, it will be observed, is identical with! 
the club’s purpose. 

Two years ago, March, 1924, the club was incorporated 
under the name of The Philadelphia Music Club. 


Civic Opera Established in Pittsburgh 





Civic Opera, so successful in many large cities, has taken § 
root in Pittsburgh and bids fair to thrive. It is the aim of | 
the sponsors to give both light opera and grand opera in? 
English and to produce for native composers operas and’ 
compositions which otherwise might not be given. Leonore 
Gordon Foy, late of the Manhattan Opera and the Opera 
Comique of Paris, is one of the leaders in this ambitious 
enterprise and her first work will be done in coaching the 
leading members of the cast. The first production will be 
Gilbert and Sulliyan’s Pirates of Penzance, to be given at 
the Alvin Theater on the nights of May 11 and 12. The 
initiative taken by Mme. Foy and her associates in establish- 
ing a Civic Opera in Pittsburgh marks an epoch in the 
musical development of the city. 


Free Scholarship—Awarded to most talented student 


For particulars apply to Secretary 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
503 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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A New Star in Italian Opera 


RAOUL QUERZE 


TENOR 


“One of the Greatest 
Almavivas of Today” 





SEASON 1925-26 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


At Teatro Morlacchi, Perugia 
LA SERA (Milan)— 


The very successful season at the Teatro Morlacchi at 
Perugia closed with a performance of Barbiere di Seviglia, 
which aroused the greatest enthusiasm on account of the fine 
quality of the interpreters. The tenor, Raoul Querze, specially 
scored a remarkable success, and is now considered to be one 
of the greatest Almavivas of to-day. 





L’ASSALTO (Perugia)— 


The tenor, Raoul Querze, son of the celebrated artist, mem- 
ories of whom are still vivid in all the theatres of Italy and 
the largest opera houses in the world, was the Almaviva, and 
in this very difficult and important role he demonstrated all 
the beauty of his glorious tenor voice, infusing the part with — 
RIGOLETTO (ACT IV) the fine artistic temperament with which he is endowed. 





He received quite an ovation after the famous arias of the first act, which he sang with unsurpassable finesse, clearly 
showing that he is a great exponent of the old Bel Canto School of Singing. The tenor, Querze, was in excellent 
form throughout the opera, and was an unqualified success. 


We understand that this young artist is in negotiations with some of the biggest foreign impresarios and manage- 
ments and have not the least doubt that his magnificent artistic temperament is bound to be triumphant everywhere. 


RIGOLETTO, TEATRO DI CORSO, BOLOGNA 
Querze has a lovely and flexible voice that takes on added strength in the upper register and permits him to conquer 
without trouble the difficulties of this role. The public applauded him specially in the ballata of the first act, and in 
the Donna e Mobile, a repeat of which was demanded. 


SEASON 1924-25: ITALIAN DEBUT IN MME. BUTTERFLY AT FORLI 


His untirable throat ranges through the highest register with great facility. He sings with passion and his musical 
style, despite his youth, is perfect. Voice, talent and acting and education are united with special intelligence, and 


the public was justly generous with applause and recalls. This young tenor has a brilliant future before him. 
-Nazione, Florence. 


SEASON 1924-25: AS GUEST AT WARSAW, POLAND 
Signor Querze obtained effects equalled only by the greatest singers, thanks to his exceptional diction, his perfect 
musical culture, his good vocalization and his rounded technic. The ringing sonority of his high notes will never be 
forgotten by Warsaw.—Rzeczpospolita. 


RAPID ADVANCEMENT IN A SHORT CAREER 












































NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 12) 
Seigel, which he sang with a delightful use of mezza-voce ; 
Strauss’ Heimliche Aufforderung, just a trifle too slow, and 
a glorious interpretation of Siegmund’s Liebeslied, from Die 
Walkure made one very keen to see him in that 
opera. There was a large audience, which applauded him 
very heartily and insisted upon repetitions and extra num- 
bers, among them the Pagliacci aria, in German. His debut 
as a recitalist was an unqualified Rarely 
does an opera singer show himself so well adapted to the 
recital stage He had the valuable assistance of Walter 
Golde at the piano throughout the evening 


which 


success 


Mischa Levitzki 
Carnegie Hall was filled, March 30, by listeners who heard 
Mischa Levitzki’s recital of classic and modern composers, 
giving vent admiration of this young piano 
genius’ playing. Beautifully done was the opening Mozart 
sonata in A, with singing right hand and all the graces of 
the Mozartean Masterfully assertive, with crash 
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ing contrasts, was his performance of the Appassonata Son- 
ata (Beethoven), with wide variety of tone and feeling. 
The ten pieces comprising Dohnanyi’s Winterreigen proved 
very interesting, both in musical contents and the perform 
ance; there was depth in Music of the Spheres; Boisterous 
Party was broadly humorous, and A-D-A proved to be 
an interesting, graceful girl. A study in double notes and 
a Scriabin etude followed as encores. Seven Chopin pieces, 
apparently selected because of their familiarity, closed the 
recital, the incredible speed of the C sharp minor study, and 
etude in sixths, eliciting tremendous enthusiasm. The thun- 
derous octave-finale of the polonaise in A flat major was the 
last number programmed, followed however, by a series of 
encore pieces. 


MARCH 31 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch gave an interesting sonata 
recital in Steinway Hall on March 31, playing a program 
which contained Brahms’ G major sonata, op. 78; sonata in 
A major, op. 47 (Kreutzer), Beethoven, as well as a sonata 
by Haydn (the latter for violin and harpsichord). Only 
the best can be said of the excellent ensemble playing by this 
artist couple. Their purpose is to present each work with 
that sense of unity which is elevating, and reveals musician- 
ship first and foremost. Their finished renditions won the 
admiration of the large audience. Such outstanding ensemble 
playing as presented by Mr. and Mrs. Bloch should be 
often heard in the metropolis. 


Lisa Roma 


One of the most interesting recitals of the season was 
given at Aeolian Hall on March 31. The recitalist was Lisa 
Roma, soprano, a girl with a voice of extraordinary beauty 
and a taste in program making that is quite exceptional. She 
sang an Italian group to begin with, and then turned to 
things by Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, Brahms, some French 
and American composers, and Nicolai Mednikoff, her accom- 
panist. Instead of singing the usual commonplaces by these 
composers—including the Americans—Miss Roma picked out 
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pieces of genuine musical value. This also includes the 
Americans, and one was proud of the songs of Griffes and 
Campbell-Tipton. 

As already said, Miss Roma has a voice of exquisite and 
unusual beauty. She has been very well taught and her 
voice rings true and clear in every register from top to 
bottom without break or weakness. Quite as important is 
the fact that she possesses real musicianship. Her phras- 
ing is good, and her interpretations vigorous and impressive 
without exaggeration or affectation and, best of all, wisely 
avoiding any touch of sentimentalism. She was enthusiastic- 
ally received and a number of encores were demanded and 


given. 
Andre Polah 

Andre Polah gave the fourth and last of his series of four 
recitals of rarely played violin music, presented on successive 
Wednesday evenings in March, at Chickering Hall on March 
31. In the first program, March 10, he was assisted by 
Hans Barth, pianist and harpsichordist, in presenting a 
sonata by Francesco Veracini, with harpsichord. This was 
followed by a concerto in A minor of Viotti, and a sonata 
for violin and piano by Sylvio Lazzari. The final group 
included shorter classic numbers of the old Italians with 
Miriam Allen at the piano. 

At the second recital Mr. Polah and Marjorie Church, 
pianist, gave a very fine performance of Debussy’s sonata, 
to begin the program, and, with the Hartman Quartet added, 
an equally good performance of the rarely heard Chausson 
concerto for piano, violin and string quartet to close. Other 
numbers on this program were the A major concerto of 
Saint-Saéns and two groups by French composers. 

The third recital was given over entirely to works by 
American composers. It began with a performance by 
Mr. Polah and Miss Allen of the Carpenter sonata; then 
came three carefully chosen groups, which will be printed 
in full as an example of what excellent music by American 
composers artists can find if they take pains to search for it. 

In the final recital, March 31, Mr. Polah played his own 
arrangement of the Geminiani sonata, and with Paul de 
Marky, pianist, gave the Pizzetti sonata. There were also 
two groups of shorter numbers which ended with Bloch’s 
Baal Shem, 

Mr. Polah has long been known here as a violinist of 
excellent technical attainments, and also one particularly 
notable for the warmth of his interpretation. He has 
now proved what a thorough musician he is in the selection 
and execution of these four excellent programs of rarely 
played violin music. There was an originality about the 
whole undertaking which impressed, and the entirely success- 
ful way in which it was carried through speaks for his ability 
both as an artist and organizer. With the successful 
completion of this series Mr. Polah has distinctly ad- 
vanced his position among American violinists. ; 


APRIL 2 
New York Philharmonic 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler said good-bye for the season to 
Philharmonic audiences in a pair of concerts at Carnegie 
Hall, on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon of last 
week, April 1 and 2. The program embraced only three 
numbers ; the Concerto Grosso in D major from Handel; the 
Weingartner arrangement of Weber's Invitation to the 
Dance; and the Beethoven Eroica Symphony. The last 
was played with special reference to the late Franz Kneisel, 
the funeral march movement being marked on the program, 
“In Commemoration of Franz Kneisel.” 

Mr. Furtwaengler is a master of style, as he clearly 
proved once more in this simple program. The Handel 
was done with delightful clarity and correct balance. The 
strings played splendidly, and Messrs. Guidi, Lange and 
Schulz gave proof of their value in the solos. The Weber 
work was done with great verve and spirit in the vigorous 
passages, and with due delicacy in the others. From begin- 
ning to end he gave a masterful interpretation of the Eroica 
and it left a fine taste in the mouths of his 1926 spring audi- 
ence. At both concerts there were many recalls for Mr. 
Furtwaengler at the end, assuring him the heartiest of 
welcomes when he comes back next year. 


Alexander Russell 

A Good Friday organ recital was given in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium by Dr. Alexander Russell, and was heard by 
an attentive audience. The program comprised numbers 
by Bach, Guilmant and Wagner, all of which were played 
with expression and fine interpretation. 

Dr. Russell, whose organ recitals are well known in the 
musical world, again upheld the fine impression associated 
with his name. Special mention must be made of The March 





(Continued on page 28) 





RENE LUND 


Chicago 


talent and industry. 
resonance and evenness by development, and he knows how to 
Late as the season may be, this recital 


—Edward Moore, Chicage Daily Tribune. 


. An artist of both 
nature, 
project both words and melody. 
was worth waiting for. 


. singing with splendid tone and attractive art, 


His voice has quality by 


SSD 


“Talented Artist” 


New York 


Mr. Lund’s vocal style was good. Particularly well executed were some 


and adding with 


of his pianissimi, and his diction in general was excellent. 
aroused much enthusiasm, and several of them had to be repeated. 


His songs 


—New York Sun, March 26, 1926. 


brilliant success Mehul's Femme Sensible and the Massenet aria Vision 
Fugitive. —Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

. « made a decided success with the exposition of his vocal art, his inter- 
pretative style and his musicianship. 

—DMaurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 

. « He showed genuine feeling for his songs, and his voice was expressive. 
There were solid power in the full-voiced phrases and refinement in the 
lighter passages. The story of the songs was expressed with appreciation 
and he showed he had his voice well under control. 

—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 
His voice has gained in range, color and firmness. Mr. Lund has, too, a 
quite distinguished platform manner, which instantly gains the confidence 
of his audience. ~—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


Rene Lund disclosed abilities which place him immediately among the ranks 
of the artists. His voice is skilfully managed and used at all times with 
intelligence and a sensitive response to mood and value. His diction was 


notably excellent. New York Herald Tribune, March 26, 1926. 

He was recalled for Massenet’s Vision Fugitive and was asked to repeat a 

quaint Sur la Terrasse de Saint Germain by Fourdrain, and a descriptive 

Tally-Ho by Franco Leoni. —New York Times, March 26, 1926. 

Rene Lund is a talented baritone. He favored a refined method. Impressed 

one with his intelligence and repose. The voice has color and flexibility. 
—New York American, March 26, 1926. 


Season 1926-1927 NOW BOOKING 
Management RENE LUND, 833 Buckingham Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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The 


incinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 


and the 


Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 


Dr. H. A. FRICKER, Conductor 


Cooperate in Seven Great Concerts in 


TORONTO and 


March 11, 12, 13 


The Mail and Empire— 

The newcomers rose magnificently to the 
occasion, and to help them to success, ‘The Men- 
delssohn Choir was at the top of its form. 





The Toronto Daily Star— 

Mr. Reiner established himself as a conductor 
of great character, great scholarship, pungent 
pictorialism and wonderful virtuosity. The clos- 
ing concert trailed the splendor of his conducting 
into a wonderful program, which became a 
sort of happy tournament between Choir and 
Orchestra. 





The Evening Telegram— 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra was an- 
other delight. The ensemble of Choir and 
Orchestra was the most beautiful and satisfying 
that can be imagined, and its solo numbers won 
an ovation for conductor and players. A mar- 
velously disciplined instrument is it, and its con- 
ductor is a remarkable man. In the accompanied 
choral numbers their playing was faultless in 
every feature. 


CINCINNATI 
March 24, 25, 26 


The Commercial-T ribune— 

With the audience on its feet cheering like mad, 
the series of concerts came to an end. Music 
Hall has been the scene of many triumphs and 
ovations, but none of them could have been more 
“soul-shaking” than that of yesterday. 

Mr. Reiner’s reading of the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony was the greatest the writer has ever 
heard. It was an achievement which blazed 
with inspiration. The Orchestra was faultless 


in its own right. This was a day of triumph for 
Mr. Reiner. 





The Cincinnati Enquirer— 

There was an unrestrained demonstration by 
the audience which, already on its feet, shouted 
“bravos.” 


The Cincinnati Times-Star— 

Choir and Orchestra united in giving a per- 
formance of dazzling beauty. When Director 
Reiner laid down the baton there was a demon- 
stration such as Cincinnati rarely has witnessed. 


THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TIMES-STAR BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 


CHARLES PEARSON 


Manager 


ARTHUR JUDSON 


Advisory Manager 
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The Library of Congress, already famous for the Coolidge 
Chamber Music Auditorium, found much favor with the 
selected few who gained admittance to Harold Samuel's Bach 
recital, March 19. His first concert here brought Mr. Samuel 
long applause and high praise from all who heard him. His 
offerings included the English and French suites in A minor 
and E major respectively, the C minor toccata and five pre- 
ludes and fugues from the Well-Tempered Clavichord. 

At the Auditorium, March 20, Frieda Hempel offered 
program of music after the style of the Jenny Lind recitals. 
Che soprano included compositions by Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Bishop, Haydn, Schumann, Schubert and sundry folk mel 
odies in her list. She was assisted by Erno Balogh and 
Louis P. Fritze who gave groups of piano and flute soli 
respectively. The audience was of good size and most en 
thusiastic 

Nina Norman, soprano and pupil of Estelle Wentworth, 
was the soloist with the Rialto Theater Symphony Orchestra 
week of March 21. 

Glee Club, Esther Linkins, directing, gave 
a concert at the Tuberculosis Hospital, March 16. J. E. S. 
Kinsella, basso, was the assisting artist 

Myra McCathram Marks has resigned as soprano soloist 
it St. Margaret's P. E. Church and will become a member 
of the mixed quartet at the First Baptist Church 


during the 
The Chaminade 


T. F.G 


Clevelanders Sing for the Fun of It 
indeed is the organization of amateurs which, after 
still finds its work so amusing to itself 


Rare 
a third of a century, 
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with the ever-popular Tito Schipa as 
artist, was hailed by Cleveland music critics as 
club to the position it occupied when Albert 
Reese Davis departed. In his spare moments he is treasurer 
of the Drummond-Miller Company, general contractors. 
Shortly after he came to Cleveland in 1919, he became ac 
companist for the Singers’ Club. Last year he was chosen 
director on the theory that one of the prerequisites should 
not only be knowledge of music and ability to interpret it, 
but also an inspiring personality. 


concert 
assisting 
restoring the 


this year, 


La Forge-Berimen Studios 

The La Forge-Bertimen Studios gave a musicale at Aeolian 
Hall in Fordham on March 12, those appearing being Marion 
Ledos. soprano; Myrtle Alcorn and Alice Vaiden, pianists, 
and Harry Bruton, tenor. Miss Lados has a voice of de- 
lightful quality and she sings with ease and intelligence. 
Mr. Bruton sang two miscellaneous groups with good taste 
and revealed a voice of fine qualitv and wide range. The 
accompaniments were artistically supplied by Miss Vaiden 
Miss Alcorn rendered a group of piano solos, revealing a 
sound technic and interpretative ability 

Betty Burr, soprano, appeared in recital at the College 
of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y., on February 28, 
assisted at the piano by Helen Russell. The program con- 
sisted of groups in Italian, German, French and English 
Miss Burr displayed a good knowledge of languages in her 
interpretations. Her voice is of beautiful quality, correctly 
produced and shows careful training. Miss Russell supported 
her with artistic and sympathetic accompaniments. Sleep 
Song and Hills, by Frank La Forge, were included in the 
English group. Both artists are pupils of the La Forge 
Serumen Studios. 


timc l Arthur Smith was the 


The regular weekly La-Forge Bertiimen program was 
broadcasted through station W O R on March 13 by Frances 
Alcorn Fattmann, dramatic soprano, and Myrtle Alcorn, 
pianist. Miss Alcorn furnished the accompaniments as well 
as two groups of piano solos. The program was 
interest and was well rendered. 

Emilie Goetze, pianist, has recently appeared frequently 
through the East and South. Miss Goetze toured from Janu 
ary 25 to February 8 as soloist and accompanist with the 
Criterion Male Quartet. Miss Goetze also accompanied 
Rosalie Wolf on February 17 and Laura Robertson of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company on February 25. On January 
22 she appeared in Aeolian Hall as soloist at a concert 
given under the auspices of the La Forge-Berumen Studios 
Miss Goetze has studied with Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Berumen for the past several seasons. 


“In these days, crowded with 
inartistic endeavor, it is a joy 
to listen to such intelligent 
effort as distinguished May 
Peterson’s singing. This so- 
prano is first and last an artist. 
Miss Peterson sang charm- 
ingly, she knows style and can 
impart significance and indi- 
viduality to every selection.” 


(Claude 
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The Brooklyn Daily Eagle said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Compan 


ene 


Rigoletto an ij , th such persuasion that the 


New 


York Critics Praise Fucito Artist 
Dolores Cassinelli, a pupil of 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES as soloist with the Sorey String Trio at Town Hall on 


March 22. The following day, Pitts Sanborn, in the New 
Aeolian Hall, New York ; . 


York Telegram, devoted considerable to commenting 
Mason & lin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records d - - . 
ason & Hamlin Piano . nies : ; on the assets of this young singer, who is a movie star 


He rong among other things that “Miss Cassinelli dis 
closed a fresh and abundant voice of singularly rich and 
appt ies quality and that she has that spontaneous, Ital 
a num ian lyric which no amount of art can simulate and 
Wille was at ber of Cleveland men, all young amateur singers, banded with it an evident understanding of the importance of le 

together to practice singing weekly “for the fun of it.” This gato. Mr. Sanborn concluded his review by stating that 
season there are more than one hundred active members “Ajtogether, she has reason to feel contented with her 
of the Singers’ Club, and at its first concert this winter Ma first experience as a professional singer.” According to 
sonic Hall was sold out. They are still singing “just for the the critic of the World, Miss Cassinelli proved to be rather 
fun of it.” Exceptionally democratic in its makeup, the a delightful surprise, having a fresh young voice of a grow- 
members admit that they “are crazy about singing.” Some ing Italian quality, a warmth of manner, and unmistakable 
truth is added to this when one realizes that they have to zest for her songs. It was the opinion of the New York 
pay dues to be able to sing and to hire such stars as Tito Sun critic that Miss Cassinelli was much liked. that she 
Schipa, Queena Mario, Nanette Guilford, Merle Alcock displayed a voice of much carrying power, unusual charm 
and Harriet Eells. of manner and style. Grena Bennett declared in the New 
Van Dyke Miller, youthful, enthusiastic and of unusual York American that “Dolores Cassinelli, a beautiful young 
is a — popular not only with the con girl with a beautiful young voice, sang soprano songs by 
cert-going public but also with members of his organization. Italian and American composers to the delight of a lare 
This season is Mr. Miller's second at the head of the and discriminating audience.” The Herald-Tribune stated 
Singers’ Club, His debut last year was in the nature of a that Miss Cassinelli sang in Italian, Spanish and English, 
triumph—unusual when remembers that great things with the f vocal volume ‘and freshness with spirit 
expected from the club and its conductor. The first She was received and encored 
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JOHN MCCORMACKS CONCERT TOUR NINETEEN TWENTY FIVE 
TWENTY SIX WHICH OPENED IN PHILADELPHIA OCTOBER 
FIFTEENTH FINISHED WITH BEFITTING GLORY IN SANFRANCISCO 
LAST SUNDAY AFTERNOON MARCH TWENTY EIGHTH STOP YOUR 
HUMBLE SERVANT HAS WITNESSED MANY IMPRESSIVE 
DEMONSTRATIONS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD DURING A 
SIXTEEN YEAR ASSOCIATION WITH MR MCCORMACK BUT HAS 
NEVER SEEN ANYTHING TO COMPARE WITH THE SCENES ENACTED: 
AT THE CIVIC AUDITORIUM LAST SUNDAY STOP ; 
INCIDENTALLY IT WAS THE SECOND CONCERT THERE 

WITHIN TEN DAYS STOP THE SEASON JUST CLOSED WAS 
WITHOUT RESERVATION OR QUALIFICATION THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL OF MR MCCORMACKS CAREER STOP STARTING OUT 
WITH THE INTENTION OF GIVING A SEASON LIMITED TO FIFTY 
CONCERTS EXACTLY FIFTY WERE GIVEN FORTY EIGHT WERE 
ABSOLUTE CAPACITY AUDIENCES FORTY ONE WERE THE RECORD 
AUDIENCES OF THE SEASON IN AS MANY CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHILE AT LEAST IN ELEVEN THE ATTENDANCE WAS THE LARGEST 
SEEN AT A CONCERT OF ANY DESCRIPTION IN THE HISTORY 

OF THESE PARTICULAR LOCALITIES STOP THIS IS A RECORD 
OF WHICH WE FEEL JUSTLY PROUD STOP TO EVERYONE WHO 
HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THIS HAPPY RESULT LOCAL MANAGERS 
PARTICULARLY FOR THEIR SPLENDID COOPERATION ALLOW ME 
THROUGH THE COLUMNS OF MUSICAL COURIER TO SAY A HEART 
FELT THANK YOU ON BEHALF OF MR MCCORMACK AND MYSELF 
STOP WE SAIL FOR THE ORIENT NEXT SATURDAY APRIL THIRD 
AND EXPECT TO BE BACK IN JULY AU REVOIR 

D F MCSWEENEY. 












































WHAT DOES BREITHAUPT 
TEACH? 


By Florence Leonard 
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also. Some with hand gliding, 


keys, with either 


are played with quiet wrist, 
backward and forward, in and out of the 
gentle or strong pressure on the fingertips (from finger or 
shoulder ) Che latter gives a fine artistic legato. Other 
passages are played with the shaking arm and finger, or with 
the quiet finger while the arm is shaken in the shoulder 
only! 

The question is one of degree, place, direction—how much 
to relax, where to relax, or—to put it in the opposite form 
which muscles to use—what direction to move in. A scale 
or arpeggio in a Chopin waltz may require a very free, 


MUSICAL 


relaxed movement, with very little pressure, while the scale 
passages in the B flat minor prelude, require much quieter 
movement (less relaxation) stronger control of the muscles, 
and much more shoulder pressure 


COURIER 


Couldn't all of these be played the same way? Certainly 
they could. But we are speaking of the ideal expression of 
them. But some hands could play them better in one way, 
some in another, even if we were speaking of facility only. 
And of course, some players prefer only one kind of tone and 
style Sut the greatest poets, the colorists, are constantly 
changing from one style to another, as the passage demands 

Are these different ways of playing difficult for students 
to learn? 

sefore answering that question, I will ask another. Was 
the old style of playing difficult to learn? Did it require 
hours and hours of exercises and etudes? Did some stud 
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By 


JOHN OPENSHAW 


Paul Barron photo 
The Distinguished Composer of 


Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses 


and 


June Brought the Roses 


Artist Copies on Request 


HARMS, INC. 
64 West 45, New York City 











ents—many students—practise all these hours and years and 
never get the required technical ability ? 

Unfortunately, we know that these last questions must be 
answered in the affirmative. 

The new ideas are difficult perhaps for the mind. They do 
require thought. That is fortunate! We need to use our 
minds, if we would not stagnate. For the hands they are 
easy, because they are natural. Breithaupt’s books are called 
Natural Piano Technic. The fundamental, relaxed (passive) 
movements are never fatiguing to a normal hand. 

When we begin to build up the more active movements 
we must take care not to strain the muscles, of course. But 
there is no necessity for overstrain—no excuse for it. And 
we do not have to plough through countless exercises and 
etudes. Etudes, if you will, may be used for reading. For 
technic and interpretation make the right movements in 
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the right place, with few exercises, and with a wide 
acquaintance with the great works of the great composers. 

Miss Leonard is assistant to Breithaupt and president 
of the Associated Breithaupt Teachers. In her pedagogi- 
cal work she is associated with Louisa Hopkins, also a 
teacher of the Breithaupt method. Miss Hopkins has 
appeared as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with the New York Symphony and with other orchestras. 
She also is the author of a course in Music Language.— 
Epitor’s Norte. 


Catherine Wade Smith a Sametini Pupil 


The home of Catherine Wade Smith is Bellingham 
Wash., and there she met the great French violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud, when he was giving a concert at Belling- 


Fernand de Gueldre 
LEON SAMETINI, 

ham. Mr. Thibaud heard Miss Smith play and was most 
enthusiastic about her talent. He urged that she go to the 
Chicago Musical College and study with Leon Sametini, 
noted violinist and teacher. Miss Smith went to the Chi 
cago Musical College in 1920 and has studied with Mr. 
Sametini ever since that time. 

Each year Miss Smith has won, by competitive compe 
tition, the highest honors of the different diploma classes 
of the Chicago Musical College, and on two different oc- 
casions she was the winner of the Lyon & Healy violin at 
the College contest, and at the same time had the honor 
of playing with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Stock 
conducting. Two different years she was awarded the 
Snydacker Free Fellowship. Last June she won first prize 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, which contest 
was held at Portland, Ore., and last, but not least, the 
Walter Naumburg prize, which was a debut recital in New 
York City. Frederick Stock invited her to appear as solo- 
ist and she played at one of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts a short time ago. 

This season she is filling more than thirty dates, cover- 
ing twelve different states in the union, from coast to coast. 
On March 17 last she made her debut in Aeolian Hall, New 
York City and the criticisms received from the press were 
exceptional for a debutante. On April 1 she will appear 
as soloist with one of the leading orchestras in New York 
City, after which she will tour the East. 

The coming summer Miss Smith will spend in Chicago, 
studying and coaching with Mr. Sametini. 


$500 Prize for Organ Composition 


A $500 organ prize composition competition is an- 
nounced by the National Association of Organists, Henry 
S. Fry, president, this sum being donated by the Austin 
Organ Company, the association also giving a gold medal 
for the best organ composition submitted before June 1. 
The work will be performed at the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition, at the August convention of 
this year. The’competition is open to all composers re- 
siding in the United States or Canada for at least five 
years; ag information is obtainable by writing the 
N. A. O., Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 








FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 


Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 








GALLI-CURCI 


and use new beauties in my own voice. 


THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent oenaecy of your elucidations, t 


rough which I have been able to discover 
It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 


February 23, 1923. 


AMELITA *GALLI-CURCL. 
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74 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BLOCK and ENDICOFF 


Have the honor to announce that— 




















BENNO 


MOISEIWIISCH 


Russian Pianist 
(“A DIGITAL AND TECHNICAL GIANT.”—New York Times.) 


WILL BE UNDER THEIR EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT COMMENCING 1926-27 





MR. MOISEIWITSCH’S ITINERARY FOR 1926-1927: 
SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR.................... MAY TO JULY 
BRITISH TOUR AUGUST TO OCTOBER 
AMERICAN TOUR (ist half) NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
EUROPEAN TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
AMERICAN TOUR (2nd half)............... MARCH TO MAY 











For Terms and Available Dates, address: 


BLOCK and ENDICOFF 


Mason and Hamlin Piano 1718-19 Aeolian Hall New York Ampico Records 
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others Each has 

ascertained by 
The sec Cir 
cumstance yt ca valk | as} the conductor 
seems 
so differ 


Br ickneT 
hi pee 
measuring f the vith the si ul ch 
n preparing progra an ¢a one id it abso 
lutely impos public 
i nstituted 

has given 
not only 
music. He is 
and president 


Furtwaengler’s long experience in Europ 
iim a most extended knowledge of the repertory, 
of the classics but also of the contemporary 
head of the German section of the I. S. C. M., 
of the Leipsic section of the 
“The demand I impose 
said he “is that it be good music; not arily music that 
I like myself, but music I believe to have a significance which 
justifies its introducton into a program. My object is 
sent to my audiences a series of programs in the course 
of which there will be a fair representation of good com 
all countries.” 
We talked of modern music a 
sitions coming from the 
seemed to Mr 


init 


only upon works for my programs,” 


necess 


one 
to pres 


posers ot 
represented by the compo 
various younger schools of today 
Furtwaengler that most of the large crop 


ALEXANDER RAAB, 


Will Conduct Thirty-Odd Concerts Here Next Season 


of younger composers who sprang up immediately after the 


war had failed to 
him 

In the 
eason just ended, 


WILHELM 


himself with Philharmonic audiences. He 


fulfill the 


short season which he conducted last year, and the 


Furtwaengler has firmly established 


FURTWAENGLER. 


will return a year 


from now to conduct thirtv other concerts in the second half 


of the Philharmonic 


season of 192 26-27. 


Myrna Sharlow, Wins ae Critics’ Praise 


Myrna Sharlow, 
her engagement with 
Villa 
Capri. 
in La 


Torricella at 


Boheme, 


American ya gp has recently completed 
the 
Naples and returned to her home across the 
the 
She sang eleven performances, 


Nedda 


San Carlo Opera Company at 
Bay in the 
Marina Grande on the Island of 
impersonating Mimi 


in I Pagliacci, the two roles of 


Margherita and Elena in Mefistofele (the first time in many 
years that a prima donna has essayed both roles in Naples) 


Owing to her mother’s death, which 
occurred in Capri a few months 
ago, she has abandoned a spring 
tour of concerts with the Chicago 
Opera Trio in the United States, 
and will remain in Europe. She has 
been invited to sing Maddalena in 
Andrea Chenier, Leonora in Il 
Trovatore, and to create the lead 
ing soprano role in Fiordispina at 
Naples this month 

Her singing at the San Carlo at- 
tracted much favorable notice from 
the Naples public and the critics 
Here are a few extracts: Mezzo- 
giorno, February 12—“In yesterday 
afternoon's performance the part of 
Nedda in Pagliacci was sung by 
Myrna Sharlow, already applauded 
in Boheme and Mefistofele. The in 
telligent singer, a lirico-spinto 
soprano—has a warm voice, vibrant 
quality, and scrupulously careful 
and authoritative scenic action. She 
was most applauded after the per- 
formance and at the end of the 
opera.” La Gazzetta di Napoli, 
January 24—‘“In Mefistofele the 
part of Margherita was interpreted 
splendidly by Myrna Sharlow, a 
singer full of grace and backed by 
the greatest po vag in the princi 
pal Italian roles. Her beautiful 
voice, sweet yet brilliant, appealed 
greatly to the public, which ap- 
plauded constantly the elegant and 
exquisite artist.” Mezzogiorno, 
February 9—‘“In the Boheme of 
Sunday a vivid success was ob- 
tained by the new Mimi, Myrna 
Sharlow, who has a fresh voice, 
sings facilely and with a minute 
care for the characterization.” 


Bohlmann 


Monarch 
Dead 


Susan 


Mempuis, TENN.—The many 
friends of Theodor Bohlmann, art 
ist teacher of the Bohlmann School 
of Music, regret to learn of the 
death of his wife. Susan Monarch 
SohImann, who died recently after 
a lingering illness. Mrs. Bohlmann 
was fifty-three years old and for- 
merly assisted Mr. Bohlmann as 


Hungarian pianist, who will teach during this summer's master classes at the Chicago harmony and piano teacher in the 


Musical College. 


(Photo by De Gueldre.) 


School of Music. She was at one 


hopes that were centered in 
them for a while; and in this otte must heartily agree with 
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time a pupil of Mr. Bohlmann’s and has lived in Memphis 
for the past six years. 


I SEE THAT 


from the 








Renee Thornton’s recent absence concert field 
explained. 
Syracuse is very 
Shavitch. 
Arthur Dunham now heads the 
cago) organ department. 

A young local Chicago pianist was soloist at a special concert 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra last week. 
North Shore Festival Association has made a 

in its prize competition plan. 

Edwin Hughes is to hold his tenth summer master class in 
New York City. 

St. Louis critics praise 

presented by the St. 

Rudolph Ganz. 

Kansas F. M. 

pendence. 

Chicago witnesses many interesting recitalists during the past 
week 

London hears more orchestral music and likes it. 

Vienna factions are still battling for control of 

Carl Friedberg and Norah Drewett gave a 
piano recital. 

The New York press likes the new Isadore Freed Rhapsody. 

Joseph Lampkin is returning to Budapest. 

Franz von Suppe’s widow is dead 
Edgar M. Cooke has been associated 
Seagle School for eight years. 

Harold Gle ason gives recital at Wanamaker’s. 

Dr. William C. Carl writes on the Reminiscences of Eugene 
Gigout. 

A Civic Opera 
burgh. 
Lucrezia Bori is to 

cember. 

La Ferne Ellsworth is heard in recital at the Saenger Studios. 

Van Hoogstratten received an ovation at the conclusion of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra season. 

A Thomas J. Kelly professional pupil, Mary Pfau, is praised 
by the critics. 

The first broadcasting competition in England offers a $5,000 

prize. 

Alabama M. T. A. meets in Birmingham. 

final Buffalo Symphony Orchestra concert proves a 

great success. 

Victor Ktizd6 writes on Violin Players and Violin Slayers. 

Don Quichotte, Massenet’s opera, presented for the first time 

at the Metropolitan, fails to arouse great enthusiasm. 

New York Symphony announces its plans for the 

season of 1926-1927. 
> gg is revived at 
his best. 

Julius Mattfeld resigns 
Public Library to 
Station WEAF. 

Daytona Beach completes its first 
remarkable achievement. 

Great interest is centered on the (¢ a American Opera 
Foundations’ first performance of Castle Agrazant. 
Paul Whiteman, promising to settle down, seeks a larger 

repertory 

John McCormack sails for the Far East after concluding 
a tour of fifty concerts in this country. 

A successor to the late Franz Kneisel is sought as president 
of the Bohemians of New York. 

The Stadium concerts are to open on July 7 for a period 
of eight weeks. 

Puccini used saxophones in his last opera, 

Harold Samuel's America 
ordinary merit. 

A prize of $500 is offered by the N. A. of O. for 

composition. 

Summer School of the Cleveland 

announces new.resident quarters 


much elated over the reengagement of 


3ush Conservatory (Chi- 


The change 


Louis Kroll’s Symphonic Poem, 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under 


The C. holds an interesting meeting in Inde- 


the Opera. 
delightful two- 


with the DeReszke- 


association has been established in Pitts- 


concertize during November and De- 


The 
The 


The 
Monte ( 


‘arlo and shows Puccini at 


New York 


sroadcasting 


post at the 
with 


his 
positic mn 


from 
accept 
week of 


full opera, a 


Turandot. 


success in was one of extra- 


an organ 


The Institute of Music 


WARD STEPHENS 

who will conduct the Harrisburg (Pa.) May Festival on 

May 12, 13 and 14. In obtaining the services of this well 

known musician Harrisburg, it is said, is occupying a con- 
spicuous place among musical cities, 
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L COURIER 








LULA 


MY O/-UMEIN 


“The Mistress of Lieder-Singing”’ 


EUROPEAN OPINION 


She has become our greatest, most accomplished inter- 
preter. One must accord her first place among the 
singers of the concert platform. Who else can unfold 
for us the witchery of “Mummelsees” with the same 
imagination and the same vocal virtuosity? Who else 
can move us so deeply with the emotional appeal of 
“Edward” ?—Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, Feb. 12, 1926. 


Before a capacity audience in Beethoven Hall, Mme. 
Lula Mysz-Gmeiner gave a farewell recital before her 
departure for America and once more scored a triumph 
with her brilliant art.—Berlin Signale, Feb. 10, 1926 


She is now at the height of her vocal and interpretative 
powers. Remarkably beautiful were the ballades by 
Loewe, particularly the “Mummelsee” and “Edward,” 
which could have not been improved upon.—Berlin Tag, 


Feb, 9, 1926. 


Not since the days of Lehmann have I heard such sing- 
ing! Lula evoked the spirit of Lilli before my eyes. 
This is singing in the grand style—and what a brilliant 
voice. . . .Hers is an art of singing which only the 
greatest ones possess.—The Haag Vaterland, March 3, 
1925. 


Unquestionably the most striking feature of the recital 
given by Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner last night was her won- 
derful interpretation of Schumann’s “Frauenliebe und 
Leben.” To each song she gave just its true dramatic 
and emotional value, each was sung with a rare sense of 
its individual meaning and beauty, and so deeply sym- 
pathetic a performance of the cycle has rarely been our 
good fortune to hear.—London Daily Telegraph. 

















AMERICAN OPINION 
New York Debut, March 8, 1926 


She is a musician who not only sings, but thinks and 
feels, and of those the ranks are not legion.—Olin Downes 
in the Times. 

She deserves her reputations as a great artist. She 
has musicianship, imagination, dramatic insight, knowl- 
edge of style and decided authority.—Olga Samaroff in 
the Post. 

The voice itself proved an instrument of commanding 
power. Enter another impressive lieder singer.—Pitts 
Sanborn in the Telegram. 

A mistress of the true German lieder style.—W. J. 
Henderson in the Sun. 

A singer with a very individual style. One of the few 
truly impressive lieder singers.—Paul Morris in the 
Evening World. 

Second New York Recital, March 23, 1926 

Mme. Mysz-Gmeiner aroused the enthusiasm of her 
audience.—The Times. 

Her singing of the Beethoven songs was so warmly 
applauded that she finally added Mozart’s “Das Veilchen” 
as an encore.—The Sun. 

We must acknowledge that the two recitals of Mme. 
Mysz-Gmeiner have been among the artistic events of the 
season, for it is many years since we have had the priv- 
ilege of listening to such singing, which reaches the 
heights and overcomes all difficulties of interpretation. 
Staats-Zeitung. 

Clear as a bell was her voice, now powerful, now 
tender, every word full of life. She aroused her audi- 
ence to enthusiasm with every number and was forced 
to give many encores.—The Herold. 





Season 


1926-1927 will accept a limited number of vocal students—. 
October to December individual and class instruction at Berlin, 
; Germany, from May Ist to July 15th 


in 
America 





Now Booking 


MME. MYSZ-GMEINER 


Applications now received by 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 








Concert 


Aeolian Hall DANIEL 





Management 


MAYER, Inc. New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 








SunpAy Nicut Concert, Marcu 28 

Phe concert on March 28, which was given for the benefit Marion Talley 

of the Metropolitan Opera Company Emergency Fund, at a 
tracted an audience of unusually large size. It was a gala Concerts Break 

perlormance and enlisted the services of many leading Sale Records 

inger as well the orchestra and chorus of the com 

pany, and G. Bamboschek who conducted The program 

opened with La Vida Breve, Granada, for orchestra and ; 

chorus. This was followed by the Spring Song and duet Marion Talley’s first concert, 

mm Die Watkire, Wagner, sung by Maria Mueller, and which will take place at 

Lauritz Melchoir Next came Azucena’s Narrative trom Hartford, Conn. Sunday 

I! Trovatore, Verdi, sung by Karin Branzell. Marion Talley 

vas heard in the Valse from Romeo et Juliette, Gounod, ’ 

avatina from Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rossini. The Poli’s Capitol Theater, with 

Act II], La Gioconda, Poncielli, was presented a capacity of 3800, exactly 

Peralta, Merle Alcock, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, 

n Rothier and chorus, Marcella Roeseler 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, singing the finale of ‘ 

olde Michael Bohnen being indisposed, Leon gone, and this without a Win- 

i in his place, choosing The Two Grenadiers dow card poster or line of 

neert closed with an excerpt from Die Meistersinger, 

Wagner, in which the following artists appeared: Elisabeth 

Kandt, Henriette Wakefield, Messrs. Altglass, Bada, Bloch soon as the papers announced 

Meader, Paltrinieri, Gabor, Ananian, Gustafson, Vajda, and Miss Talley was coming, 

Wolt All the participants gave of their best and were Manager Robert Kellogg re 

ociterously rs ided ceived over 1,000 applications 

Siecrriep, Marcu 29 


The mere announcement of 


afternoon, April 11, sold out 


one month in advance. On 
March 12 the last seat was 


newspaper advertising. As 


for seats, although the date 
mer y ; h lite . 
Wagner Siegiried wa repeated at the Metrop lit “ on had not been fixed When 
March 29 with Laubenthal, pleasing in the title role; Bloch, ; ; had | 
wn amusing Mimi; Whitehill, his ever impressive self as the house had been com- 
The Wanderer; Schuetzendorf, an effective Alberich; Gus pletely sold, there were still 
tafson, a roaring Fafner, and three good singers in the 600 mail orders on file that 
{ le role franzell ; ( ars odse as B - 
female rol Brat ell a lerda, Larsen-7 d nas Bruenn a Eres eae ea 
hilde and Ryan as the voice of the forest bird Altogether 
a splendid cast and a fine performance under Bodanzky. : 
aviata. Marcy 31 a second date on the follow 


La Traviata wi: riven on March 31 with the following ing Sunday which could not 


A 


Kellogg naturally sought for 


excellent cast: Violett tori; Alfredo, Gigli; Giorgio Ger be given him, owing to Miss 
nont, Danise; Flora, Egener; Annina, Anthony; Gastone, lalley’s entire available time 
Paltrinieri: Baron Douphol, Reschiglian; Marquis D’Obigny, 
D'Angelo, and Doctor Grenvil, Ananian. This popular opera 
which never fail o draw a large audience, was well pre 


for the spring having been 
sold. 


ented. Gigli, who was in excellent voice, sang charmingly ; 


rewarded by many curtain calls at the end of each 

ri was at her best, scoring a decided triumph. These 
two artists gave superb renditions of their respective roles 
beth from a vocal and histrionic standpoint. Danise gave a 
dignified portrayal of the part of Germont; his singing like 
that of Bori and Gigli, won much admiration. The other 
artists in the cast also gave a good account of themselves 
Serafin conducted keeping his forces under absolute control 











Other Marion Talley concert dates this spring are: Reading, Pa., May 12; Geo. D. Haage. 
Scranton, Pa. April 16, Watres Armory, management of Springfield, Mass., Festival, May 15 
PETRUSCHKA A Boume, Aprit 1 Fred C. and Chauncey C. Hand. The balance of the month is solidly booked, and the dates 
Petruschka began the bill at the Metropolitan on April Providence, R. 1, April 1, Albee Theater, management will be announced later Miss Talley also accomplished 
1, and went its usual tragi-comic way Previous reports of Albert Steinert. what only three other artists have done—namely, Caruso, 
have forgotten to mention how well Wilfred Pelletier does Toronto, April 28, Massey Hall, management of I. E. Jeritza and Chaliapin—selling out the Metropolitan Opera 
the piano solo in this score, so he will have due notice here Suckling, House for a non-subscription performance, Lucia di Lam- 
Afterwards came La Boheme, with Mary Lewis making Syracuse, N. Y., May 10, management of E. F. McIntyre mermoor, on March 15 
her second appearance as Mimi. Miss Lewis justifies all - - ———— Li 
the expectations that were held of her when she was drafted 
to the Metropolitan. Most engaging in appearance, she has 
a distinct personality on the stage, and gains regularly nn 
effect each time she appears. Her voice has specially lovely 
quality and was under full command. She sang the music 
with taste and discrimination. On the whole she makes the 
most engaging Mimi seen at the house in years. Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi was the Rodolfo. Mr. Lauri-Volpi is an 
“in-an-out-e1 Thursday evening he was not making the 
best of the gorgeous vocal material which nature gave him 
Scotti, as Marcello, and charming little Louise Hunter, full 
of delightful tricks and spirit, as Musetta, completed the 


season, Lauritz Melchior, in the title part, had the first have more warmth than in previous years, was at his best. 
opportunity really to show the Metropolitan audience what The difficult Flower Maidens’ chorus went very well. 
an acquisition he is to the forces, though the part is one Costumes a trifle more seductive might help the illusion. 
which makes no special demands on the resources of an The house had been sold out days in advance. 
artist as finished as he. It was sung beautifully throughout Lucra, Apri 2 
and acted with real fecling. For once it was conceivable Dtaatan’ § 
that Parsifal is something more than the boob he is usually sertged 3's 
depicted to be. Thanks to Michael Bohnen and his vocal 
and histrionic resources, Gurnemanz, too, was less of a 
bore than usual. Friedrich Schorr, with his rich voice and, 
fine singing, was an excellent Amfortas, though he did not 
ed! obscure memories of the ideal Amfortas of Clarence 
quartet. Papi conducted Whitehill. Nanny Larsen-Todsen was a sufficiently good 
ParsiraL, Apri. 2 (MATINEE) Kundry, though hardly up to some of her recent prede 
The performance of Parsifal at the Metropolitan on Good — cessors. The smaller parts were in capital hands through 
Friday afternoon was the best W agner performance of the out, and Bodanzky, whose conducting this year seems to 


lalley’s second performance of Lucia, on April 2 
went far to substantiate the favorable impression she had 
already made at the Metropolitan. She was in excellent 
voice, and after her singing of the Mad Scene she received 
at least six or eight curtain calls which were well deserved. 
Gigli, as Edgardo, sang beautifully, and his rich tenor voice, 
of warm quality, rang out clean and clear as a bell. Danist, 
Mardones, Bada, Paltrineri and Minnie Egener compriséd 
the balance of the cast, all of whom are to be commended 
for their excellent performance. Papi conducted. 

(Additional operas of the week will be published in the 


next issue) 








Leander S. Sherman Dead 
eJU DI I H 4 A | H ARN] i | Leander S. Sherman, head of the firm of Sherman & Clay; 


San Francisco, and well known in the music world, died ow 


SOPRANO the morning of April 5, in San Francisco, after a long 


illness. 
NEW YORK RECITAL, JANUARY 31, 1926 | LONDON MUSICAL TIMES. seis 
NEW YORK SUN. “Showed a happy feeling for delicacy of shading. Her best 


“Showed excellent dramatic ability in making the texts of her singing was like the discreet art of a silverpoint.” 


songs of value. She used her voice with ease and freedom” LONDON NEW AGE. WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE. site 5 “Miss Litante is a very clever singer. She uses her voice so 

“impresses in unusual song program. English iia in well and has such an admirable sense of rhythm and phrasing As Announced 
debut gives Casella numbers with composer at pian that it is a great pleasure to listen to her.” 
NEW YORK TIMES. 

“Sang freely with warm, vibrant tones.” gy pte ncypee d si , sth Aurnouse, Paut—Dec. 9, Reading, Pa. 

, “She has excellent conceptions an in always with care ~ se 2 s 

NEW YORKER STAATS-ZEITUNG. =I and intelligence.” sem sings » Baer, Freperick—April 20, Troy, N. Y.; 21, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Shows remarkable musical gifts; her intonation and diction Baver, Haro_tp—April 12, Philadelphia, Pa. 
are faultless and she shows a special talent for the interpretation PALL MALL GAZETTE. Brastau, Sopute—April 13, Webster Groves, Mo.; 15, Paul, Minn 
of sengs of a modern character. “Miss Judith Litante was always an interesting singer.” ‘City of N Ju tg sy Pay yond i Hall of the “College of th¢ 

LONDON CRITICISMS ieee, Meanie icockton, Mass.; 15-14, Collese Pak’ 

LONDON NEW AGE : LONDON STAR. Diaz. Eaves ‘Aon a ag a ag 13-14, College Park, Mig 
we A mamts enrah r o cnger th, 4, conception of sent aqyies Her sinting of Htlian and German songs revonted keen | Putin, Miscua—Aoril & Iobnstown, Pas 18, Baltimore, Md, 
umphantly vowarded at the Acolian Hall on October 21st. Judith eroenee- , — oar mo 9 animal songs of Ceselle Gustarson, Liu aN April 14, Westfield, Mass ; 27, St. Louis, Mo 
Litante meets the requirements.” which she sang with much point. 29, Syracuse, N - ee oe 


LONDON MORNING POST. SATURDAY REVIEW Hacar Emity Sroxes. April 8, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 9, ob gs rox a 














“She has an unusually sympathetic voice and a sympathetic 


“Had a power to interest and please. Her expression had a “Miss Judith Litante made fresh friends at Aeolian Hall last ae, = Ohio. April 12, Raleigh, N. C.; 14, Asheville, 
freshness and urgency that often found their right material, in the week. She is one of those who devote pains to the selection of her lo Pegg E age April 9. I . 
course of a varied programme. songs as well as the manner in which she sings them.’ J pose Lb aoe “eo April 9, Los Angeles, Cal.; 13, Fresno, 
LONDON TIMES. rep dori : Pe ee f es 
“Sang these dificult songs very well, and made a great success LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH. — in a Apt 8 Beth, Mich; 2 hoo “3? z 
of Rummel's arrangements of two old French songs, and Peter “Her excellent diction shows that she thoroughly understands Lent, Sytvia—May 29, Evanston, Ill, Serene ~ ’ 
Warlock's beautiful setting of Fletcher's ‘Sleep. the songs she sings.” Leste, Grace—April 24, Flushing L. I. ' 
a e piel Mice 4 April 14, Boston, Mass. : 
wis, Mary—April 13, W ashington, D. C.; May 3, Columbus. Ohio 
Boston Recital, Jordan Hall April 14 MarmMeins, Tue—April 26, Wellsville, | ee May 6, Reset. N. hig 
9 m Philadelphia, Pa.; July 5, Charlottesville, Va 
i : a i . Si an " MarTinecti, Giovanni—April 15, Pi 3} t 
Historical Programs: Embracing Characteristic Music from the 12th Century to the Meiste, KatHerine April 8, itu CY ae Utica, N. Y 
Mippieton, Artuur—Dec. Reading, Pa.; 20, Chic z0, : 
Moderns Moraisrty, Marte—May 24, Ramee, m. a. 
Murpuy, LAMBERT April 20, Weste rley, R. = tt ackettstown, N. Vy 


SEASON 1926-1927 NOW BOOKING Ra, Per age tA tangs 
si Neori, Flora April 12, Buffalo, N. Y.; ib, ea N. J 
pasunewaxi, Ic sgAce- iy 14, Salt Lake City, Utah Britis 
~ ae : siete > . ATTON, Frep—Dec. 26, Detroit, Mich. : 
Management Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City Poxseuix, Rosa—April 9, Bristol, Va; Asheville, N.C. : 
Tattey, Marton—April 11, Hartford, © -M Ht 
ZiMBALIsT, Errem—aApril 9-10, ard Com Ohio. * Columbus, Ohias 
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LEVITZKI 


Gives His First New York Recital Since His Return 
from a Tour of the Orient, in Carnegie Hall, on 


TIMES 


The detached elegance of his playing 
in Mozart’s Sonata was never more 
in evidence and it proved a fitting in- 
troduction to a most moving inter- 
pretation of the “Appassionata” of 
Beethoven. The Beethoven piece sel- 
dom has been given with a more re- 
strained yet telling emotion. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Mischa Levitzki’s piano recital, his 
first appearance here since his return 
from a long Oriental tour, drew a 
large and enthusiastic audience to tes- 
tify to the esteem in which this emi- 
nent artist is held, no matter how 
long he remains away. The whole 
concert was marked by an attitude of 
intense and respectful interest on the 
part of the audience, and the applause 
had always that sincere quality of 
spontaneity impossible to imitate. 


WORLD 


It takes superlative playing to in- 
trigue an audience with the Appas- 


sionata, and it is the measure of Mr. 


Levitzki’s artistry that he made the 
old piece sound new. It was a clear, 
forceful, virile performance. 


_——— 


AMERICAN 


Levitzki showed complete submis- 
sion to the mood of the music. The 
response from his hearers was imme- 
diate and invigorating. 


March 30, 1926 





SUN 
All the familiar deftness of color, facil- 
ity of execution and flashes of brilliance 


were present and accounted for. In 
passages of the Mozart Sonata and 
much of the Chopin group Mr. Levitzki 
had no difficulty in weaving his familiar 
web of delicate, shimmering colors. 
The iridescent sheen of color he evoked 
in the Chopin “Valse Brillante” and 
“Fantasie Impromptu” is a quality 
- peculiarly his own. 


JOURNAL 
We have heard little, if anything, 
finer since last October than his per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Appassion- 
ata.” He played it with what at 
times—the right times—was dazzling 
pianistic resource, the quality of the 
most brilliant of virtuosi, and yet it 
was not virtuoso playing at all, but 
something fervidly, spiritedly at the 
service of Beethoven. It takes the 
insight, the unerring sense for tempo 
and dynamic range, and the technical 
potentialities of a man like Levitzki 
to disclose these moods in all their 
stirring beauty; in a word, to make 
the thing sound forth the tumultuous 
poetry in tone that it is. 


EAGLE 
Mr. Levitzki is an artist whose per- 
formances fulfill an early and bril- 
liant promise. There are few pian- 
ists among Euterpe’s younger follow- 
ing who do as ‘ell by the muse whom 
they have chosen for mistress and 


career. 


TELEGRAM 
The salient qualities of Mr. Le- 
vitzki’s art—the ripeness of technical 
equipment, the intelligence and 
poise, the dignified, scholarly cast of 
his pianism—are matters of long 
established familiarity. 


Season 1926-1927 


(Last Season in America for two years) 


STEINWAY PIANO 


now booking 


Concert Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


AMPICO RECORDINGS 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 























BOSTON 








Sympnony Orcnestra Pays Trisute TO KNEISEL 


Boston Koussevitsky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra paid an impressive tribute to the memory of Franz 
Kneisel, who died in New York on March 26, before playing 
the regular program on Saturday evening, March 27, at Sym 
phony Hall. On taking his plage at the, conductor’ stand 
Mr Koussevitsky bade the orchestra rise, whereupon the 
audience did likewise. The orchestra then played the Fu 
neral March from Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, thus pay 
ing respect to the memory of the great musician who served 
the Boston Symphony ncertmaster from 
1885 to 1903 and who city the rated 
Kneisel Quartet 
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Koussevitsky would interpret this dramatic work with full 
understanding and sympathy for its emotional content. But 
the Russian conductor went farther, discovering new beauty, 
ree pe and power in his memorable reading of the score. 

Ably supported by his virtuoso orchestra, Mr. Koussevitszky 
directe da performance that was ever euphonious and stirring. 
A veritable ovation was their reward. 

Assisi: the Great Pardon of St. Francis, by Timothy 
Mather Spelman, was played for the first time anywhere at 
these concerts. This piece is the last movement of Mr. 
Spelman’s suite, Saints’ Days, published this year. The 
other movements are: I. Sorrento: Festival of Little Saint 
Anthony; II. Venice, The Festival of the Redeemer; III. 
Siena, the Palio. Assisi proved to be a soundly made com- 
position of a devotional flavor, meditative and commendably 
untheatrical. The music was well received, and Mr. Spelman, 
who made many friends during his student days at Harvard, 
was called to the platform to acknowledge the applause. 

Another novelty was Delmas’ overture to Mortier’s tra- 
vedy, Penthesilee, played for the first time in America. 
Sonorously effective in a theatrical way, the music lacks 
that subtle command of harmonic and instrumental color 
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Jones afforded further acquaint- 


cital Evlyn 
ance with an English pianist of 


thoroughness, taste, and finish. 


Howard-Jones, essentially and 


primarily, is a serious musician. 
He penetrates analytically to the 
core of the compositions he pre- 
sents, but he does so without be- 
coming didactic or dry. He has a 
fine voluminous tone and a wide 
His 
stylistic variety is admirable. His 


recital attracted a discriminating 


scale of gradations in touch. 
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of full 
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Toronto 


so THE piano recital of Evlyn 

Howard-Jones crowded the 
concert hall as this writer has 
never seen it crowded before. 
Extra chairs were brought in, 
many people stood and others were 
reluctantly turned away at the 
door. And what a blessed thing 
it is to hear a scholar and a gen- 
tleman, as well as an artist! Each 
composition rightly apprehended 
and perfectly projected for its 
own values . Applause, re- 
calls, encores go without saying 

Toronto has been very for- 
tunate in hearing Mr. Howard- 
Jones twice during his brief stay 
this side of the water. We can 
but hope that he will revisit us 
next season.—T7 oronto Globe, Feb. 


5, 1926. 
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that stamps the writing of shall we say Ravel, whose de- 
lightful Mother Goose suite was also played on the same 
program. Incidentally, it was difficult to believe that the 
same conductor who brought such exquisite fancy and deli- 
cate humor to Ravel's artful score was later to direct so 
overpowering a performance Tschaikowsky’s symphony. 
Munz Scores AGAIN IN RECITAL 

Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, gave his second Boston recital 
of the season on March 25, in Jordan Hall. One of the 
largest audiences of the year turned out to hear him and 
this notwithstanding a counter-attraction at Symphony Hall 
in the person of the increasingly popular Dusolina Giannini. 
Presumably one reason for this outpouring was to be found 
in the nature of Mr. Munz’ program. In the past he had 
displayed his extraordinary gifts via the medium of for- 
midable pieces, not in the least calculated to attract the 
average music-lover. But having convinced the critical fra- 
ternity that he was one of the young giants of the keyboard, 
to whom no music was really formidable, Mr. Munz evi- 
dently decided to take a holiday. The results were eminent- 
ly satisfactory. Opening with the ever-lovely Moonlight 
Sonata of Beethoven, to which the pianist brought his un- 
erring instinct for the melodic line and remarkable mastery 
of nuance, Mr. Munz proceeded to a highly sensitive and 
altogether delightful performance of Schumann’s charming 
Scenes of Childhood. Numbers by Rachmaninoff, Medtner, 
Scriabin, DeFalla and Chopin gave him further opportunity 
to demonstrate his rare technical fluency, sensitive musician- 
ship, keen and rhythmical, command of shading and poetic 
feeling 

Commenting on the genius of this artist the critic of the 
Transcript declared that “No artist shows greater subtlety 
in the handling of musical effects, in the resulting evocation 
of the most minutely differentiated shades and degrees of 
mood and feeling than does Mr Minz.” “And praise from 
Sir Hubert is praise indeed.” There were, of necessity, 
many encores, 


of 


GIANNINI Deticgnts Heapgers at SyMpHONY HALL 

Dusolina Giannini appeared in Symphony Hall for the 
second time this season when she gave a recital, March 25, 
for the benefit of the Household Nursing Association. The 
laws of the Medes and Persians frown on extended criticism 
concerts organized for charity. For the sake of the 
record, however, be it said that in a program of classic airs, 
operatic arias, and songs from Russian, American, Spanish 
and Italian sources, Miss Giannini disclosed again that beauty 
of voice, musical intelligence, sympathetic insight and emo- 
tional power that have already given her a high place in the 
concert hall and that will inevitably win her equal eminence 
in the opera house. There was much enthusiasm, and the 
singer was generous with extra numbers. Molly Bernstein 
was an efficient accompanist. 
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Glenn Deas on Tour 

Glenn Drake, American tenor, who has had numerous 
engagements this season, is at present on a concert tour in 
the East, and upon his return will go directly to Iowa for 
several appearances. Bookings are already in for 


coming 
this popular tenor for next season 
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After an absence of several years from Berlin, Moriz Rosenthal 
appeared at the Beethoven Saal and proved that his popularity 
had not decreased and that the announcement of his name alone 
is sufficient to fill the concert halls to the last seat. The audi- 
ence was fascinated by his playing and applauded heartily. 

ROSENTHAL STANDS WITHOUT QUESTION AT THE 
HEAD OF LIVING PIANISTS. His development offers to 
the hearers a very satisfying picture. Despite the fact that 
he was lionized as a virtuoso in his early years and com- 
pared with the greatest living artists of the day, because 
of his extraordinary technical proficiency, his personal ambi- 
tion led him to do bigger things. Notwithstanding this 
great early success gained in different parts of the world, 
Rosenthal did not dwell on his laurels but toiled continually 
until he realized his ambition of gaining recognition as a musi- 
cianly artist. The last ten years have proven this. In short, 
intelligence dominates every work he presents. The hearer is 
always certain of getting a rich treat.——Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


There was a time when Moriz Rosenthal, king of the keyboard, 
was known merely as a wizard on the instrument. If anyone 
wants to know how remarkably he has developed the poetical 
side of his playing, let him hear his delivery of Schumann’s 
Carnaval.—Die Welt am Montag, Berlin. 


Moriz Rosenthal is one of the few to whom success was faith- 
ful during a long career, one of the few who can still “put it 
over.” He gave three concerts, each time before sold out houses. 
It is not his phenomenal technic which constitutes success but 
the manner in which he obtains effects. His musicianship is the 
predominating factor of his performance.—Max Marschalk, Vos- 
sische Zeitung. 





Moriz Rosenthal gave his third and farewell recital for the 
season before a capacity audience and again enraptured his hear- 
ers. This fact alone does not, however, decide the issue, but such 
a singular admiration as Rosenthal enjoys is never gained without 
merit. Rosenthal is one of the great living pianists. Not alone 
because of his capabilities, the quality of his tone, his force, his 
technic, but in the entire conception of his offerings. Memories 
of old times were awakened. Not only were technical miracles 
apparent but mastery which only an accomplished musician can 
produce. Many encores were demanded and the audience was 
loath to let him leave the instrument. We hope that he will 


What the Berlin Critics Think of His Art 


return soon and appear often. There are few such fine concerts 
and no one should miss the opportunity of hearing Rosenthal.— 
Berliner Tageblatt. 


It is impossible to add anything to the many complimentary 
things which have been said about this artist, who for years has 
reigned supreme in the concert halls. His playing seems now 
more lucid than it ever was before. In elegance of style, unerring 
technical precision, he is unsurpassed. Of course there followed 
never ending applause, and the maestro was forced to add 
encores upon encores.—Professor Max Chop, Signale Fuer Die 
Musikalische Welt, Berlin. 


He is simply phenomenal. Formerly the perfect technician 
for whom existed no technical difficulties, now he has suddenly 
deepened the aesthetic side of his playing. Rosenthal with his 
brilliant interpretations held his hearers in breathless suspense. 
—Signale Fuer Die Musikalische Welt, Berlin. 


At Moriz Rosenthal’s second piano recital, which was sold cut 
completely, I heard a repetition of the symphonic etudes by Schu- 
mann marvelously rendered by the great artist. Rosenthal’s 
technic never has been and perhaps never will be equalled as 
long as he remains before the public. The audience, always 
anxious to cheer the wizard, after the Symphonic Etudes found 
itself face to face with an outstanding musician who succeeded 
in giving altogether new and surprising colorings to this so 
popular work.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. 


He is a great artist. He plays without apparent effort, with 
great feeling and warmth, yet never too sentimentally.—Schrenk, 
Deutsche Zeitung, Berlin. 





At his second concert, Moriz Rosenthal completely captivated 
his hearers with his finished art. There were endless demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm from the audience. His youthful vigor ena- 
bles him to entice from the instrument almost orchestral effects. 
He places virtuosity second to musicianship and finished art.— 
Neue Zeit, Berlin. 





It was a phenomenal achievement, and a rare evening, such as 
even a critic thoroughly enjoys.—Volkszeitung, Berlin. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS bers again revealed him as an interpreter par excellence of _ perin-Kreisler; Hark, Hark the Lark, Schubert-Spalding 
the Wagner school. He made a profound and lasting im- (which was re edemanded) ; ; Valse Caprice, Wieniawski, and 
pression upon the many musicians, music lovers, and music 1 Palpiti, Paganini, to which he added a number of encores. 
students, all of whom applauded his intelligent and dignified His playing, as heretofore, revealed him as a finished 
Chant Seraphique of Guilmant, in which Dr. work to the echo. At the close of the performance he was master of the violin. His tone, always admired for its 
layed genuine appreciation of the content of the  secalied innumerable times, and the reception accorded him purity, richness and sonority, was again an outstanding fea- 
rious phases. The program was a well select- ordered on an ovation. — ture of his masterly performance, while his technic, intona- 
ily befitting the occasion. ingens — tion and interpretive ability heightened his artistic work. 

‘ : APRIL 4 Despite the many violinists appearing constantly before 

Gdal Saleski metropolitan audiences, Albert Spalding’s art is such as to 

ive a cello recital at Steinway Hall on April retain his strong hold on the music loving public. America 
casion he appeared in the double role of artist 


ontinued from page 16) 





, . . . 
New York Philharmonic Concert can well be proud of this artist. André Benoist accompanied 
on his program figured two of his own The Metropolitan Opera House _Was well filled Easter the concert giver sympathetically. 
of his transcriptions. The program Sunday afternoon, April 4, when Fritz Reiner, guest con ¥ ee: ’ 
Air et Corrente, H. Eccles; concerto ductor from Cincinnati, began a program of Beethoven, Society of Friends of Music 
nt-Sact Suite Antique, Saleski; Chaconne Strauss, Dukas, Debussy and Wagner works. To this music 
olia, Handel-Corelli), Saleski; Nocturne, — the audience gave as much attention as to a religious meeting. 
Museite, Sibelius; Reverie, Saleski; Hebrew There was snap, vigor and variety in the conductor’s in 
Spanish Dance, Popper. As a cellist Mr. terpretations, although a bit monotonous was the reiterated 
warm tone, and excellent command of his key of C major in Beethoven’s Prometheus and Strauss 
this is meant that there is a firmness and Death and Transfiguration. Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
playing which makes a good background for _ is highly humorous music, and greatly appealed to the Sunday 
Jlaintive style. The interpretations were of afternoon listeners. Sweet somnolescence ensued in After- 
scious character, and on the whole one had the noon of a Faun, and Wagner’s glorious Meistersinger Ap- 
n of rich, deep coloring. As a composer the artist prentices’ Dance and Finale concluded a concert of much 
iceful lilting style, which he is able to suit to many variety, in which conductor and orchestra received many 


noods In the Chaconne. which is a cello and vio warm tributes of applause. 


A huge Sunday matinee audience taxed the limited capacity 
of Town Hall to its utmost. Obviously the throng had been 
attracted by the magic name and fame of Moriz Rusenthal, 
who was making his only New York appearance of the 
season and playing one of the works in which his marvelous 
art always has shone with the utmost brilliance, namely, 
Chopin’s concerto in E minor. 

Rosenthal is in this country in order to fill a Master 
Class engagement in Chicago and to give several historical 
recitals in connection therewith in that city. The Society of 
the Friends of Music had the rare privilege of securing the 
great pianist for his single metropolitan appearance and it 
igement ~- — ki had oe ns ~ gone te Benno Rabinoff was at Artur Bodanzky’s especial request that Rosenthal 

The violimist proved himself a master ; ; ee chose the Chopin concerto for his number. 

There was a very appreciative audience. fon cles. se ee ee, — Se He was in his rarest form and gave an exquisite delivery 
avee ‘ —"s J y : of the lovely composition. On occasions its charms have 

APRIL 3 with the Stony Point Ensemble, gave a violin recital in counded somewhat faded. when its interpreters were unable 
Acolian Hall on April 4. His program (a very pretentious 4, breathe into it the essentially romantic spirit which those 


; . one) was made up of a by Tartini-Kreisler, f , | 
: Dp . ragrant and fragile pages require. Under Rosenthal’s 
Ne ork Philharmonic “a ' nee 
New * : Beethoven, Vieuxtemps, Achron, Sarasate, Popper- Auer and inspired fingers, however, the piece took on new life and it 


] ) tT de u « 

Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or Paganini. The young man possesses talent and with te was a musically romantic life of the most convincing kind, 
tra, took charge of the Philharmonic Orchestra on April development gives every promise of a good < ygonec Ser The Rosenthal technic made the beautiful filigree passages 
nducting the last students’ concert of the season audience was of small 1 but mg eg and applaudec dazzle and glitter with iridescent brilliance: His tone and 

Reiner selected for his program the overture to the young violinist sincerely. sertha Kich was accompanist. touch were of the most velvety and ingratiating quality and 
(Beethoven) ; the same composer's symphony No Albert Spalding of course musically and rhythmically the performance spelled 


ir, op. 93; Suite from L’Oiseau de Feu (Stra ; ne ‘ ‘ ; perfection. The audience was enraptured and overwhelmed 

well as the Dance of the Apprentices and finale Albert Spalding gave a violin recital at Carnegie Hall on the artist with demonstrations of its enthusiasm. 
of Die Meistersinger (Wagner). Mr. Reiner’s April 4 before an audience of large size, playing a program Artur Bodanzky, in addition to furnishing Rosenthal with 
the two Beethoven numbers were marked by which contained; La Folia, Corelli ; Siciliano, Veracini one of the most finished orchestral accompaniments New 
sicianship and sincerity He conducted the Salmon; Devil's Trill Sonata, Partini; Sonata in E major York has ever heard, also led Schumann's Rhenish sym- 
1ite jn a colorful and descriptive manner, bring (for violin alone), Bach; Etchings (Theme and Improvi- phony and, like the pianist of the afternoon, seemed imbued 
detail with 1 mastery The Meistersinger num sations), Spalding; Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane, Cou- with the romantic atmosphere of the work he was interpret- 
—=——= ing. All the fluent and freshly melodious measures of Schu- 


PIANO STUDIO mann sounded at their best in the Bodanzky presentation 

27 West 89th Street, New York and he, too, was the recipient of a great ovation on the part 

ve r nae Phone: Schuyler 7013 of the hearers. In fact, the entire afternoon was one of 
the most 


Also available as accompanist beguiling musical entertainments that ever has 
wooed the ears of New York music lovers. 























Harriet Foster's. Pupils Heard 


One evening a week ago a Musica Courter representative 


visited the delightful studio of Harriet Foster to hear a 
few of her pupils sing quite informally, after a class in 
sight singing conducted by Marian Pettee, a talented young 
niece of Mrs. Foster, who studied last year at the Curtis 


Institute in Philadelphia. Only three young women were 

heard upon this occasion and they sang extremely well, re- 

SUMMER CLASS FOR VIOLINISTS vealing the fact that they had been carefully trained and 
: are working along lines that should bring them artistic suc- 

at the cess. In all of their work there was at no time any tendency 

to force the voice but rather to keep it light and naturally 


° . . ° placed. The diction was clean and intelligible and each 
Berkshire Music Colony, Pittsfield, Mass. showed taste in style and interpretation. 

Mathilda Berlin possesses a contralto voice of very fine 
quality which she handles with discrimination, and Betsy 
Cerron, who recently gave a program for the Dickens Fel- 
lowship at the National Arts Club, displayed a light so 
prano voice, pure and sweet, with some ringing top notes. 
acd then there was also Dora Brochoer-Spialik, a young 

Russian woman with an excellent dramatic soprano voice, 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 who sings with depth of feeling and impressiveness. She 
was especially delightful in some of her colorful native 
? ° s songs. For the singers, Miss Pettee furnished very musi- 
Address: 1054 Lexington Ave. New York City cianly accompaniments at the piano, being at all times 
= | most sympathetic. It was certainly an interesting evening. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Granp Rapips, Micu.—The fifth concert of the Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra was given in the Armory on 
February 20, Karl Wecker conducting. Steady improve- 
ment marks each appearance of the orchestra, and Mr. 
Wecker’s interpretations of his carefully ‘chosen programs 
are musicianly and dignified. According to his plan of 
featuring an American composition on each program, the 
first number was Hadley’s concert overture, In Bohemia. 
This was followed by Mendelssohn's Italian symphony, 
Wagner's Prelude and Love Death from Tristan and Isolde, 
and Chabrier’s Marche Joyeuse. At the Sunday afternoon 
concert on February 21, also conducted by Mr. Wecker, 
a more popular program was played. Prizes were again 
offered to high school and college students, the one offered 
at the fourth popular concert being awarded to Harriet 
De Kruyter, 

The St. Cecilia Society has been active, with two regular 
programs, an artist recital and a morning musicale. On 
February 5, the recital in charge of Mrs. Harry J. Hagens, 
was given by Mrs. Karl W. Dingman, soprano, Augusta 
Rasch Hake, pianist; Thomas S. Heines, baritone, and Mrs. 
Lueve Parcell and Mary Lourena Davis, accompanists. 
February 19 was Annual Flower Day, with Clara H. Davis 
chairman of the day. The program was given by Mrs. 
R. C. Campbell, pianist, Elsa Hoertz, harpist; Mrs. Henry 
J. Palmer, soprano; a vocal quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
Stephen W. Collins, Mrs. Bert Segar, Mrs. Frank A. 
Montelius and Hazel Mulder; and an instrumental trio 
consisting of Miss Hoertz, harpist; Hazel E. Clark, violinist, 
and Lois Richards, cellist. Helen Baker Rowe was ac- 
companist. On March 5, Ruth Rodgers, soprano, gave a 
recital of four groups of songs, outstanding numbers be- 
ing Reger’s Maria Wiegenlied and Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Dawn. Mrs. R. A. Dorman gave excellent support at the 
piano, and Mrs. Thomas C. Irwin was chairman of the day. 
The first recital in the series of Lenten Morning Musi- 
cales was given on March 3 by William and Alice Phillips, 
baritone and soprano, with Dorothy Pelck McGraw at the 
piano. A delightful program of two solo and three duet 
groups was admirably presented. 

The Holland Male Chorus Excelsior, led by William 
Van Gemert, gave its annual concert on February 12 in the 
St. Cecilia auditorium. Besides the chorus numbers, sev 
eral selections were sung by the Excelsior Male Quartet, 
consisting of Ted Albracht and Henry Hielkema, tenors, 
and Tony Batenburg and Ernest Eppinga, basses. Peter 
Kleynenberg, cellist, accompanied by Mrs. Kleynenberg, 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto for cello, and an andante 
by Gluck. Bryant Elwood Hadley assisted with cornet 
soli and readings. Anna Huizenga was the accompanist 
for the ensemble numbers. 

The Grand Rapids Concert Band, directed by the asso 
ciate conductor, L, D. Bullard, who is also the conductor 
of the Majestic Gardens Orchestra, gave a concert on Feb- 
ruary 14 in Powers’ Theater. Assisting soloists were 
Cate | H. Johnston and W. R. Yeagla. Walter A. Goble 
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conducted the band in a concert on February 23 in Fountain 
St. Baptist Church. Several soli were sung by Aida 
Veliz, soprano. 

The De Marco Harp Ensemble, consisting of Edith 
Salvi, Evelyn Flyzkowski and Mildred Nelson, harpists, 
with Velma Grimm, violinist, and Hans Zaldauf, cellist, ap 
peared at Fountain St. Baptist Church, February 9, in solo 
and ensemble numbers. Miss Flyzkowski also gave a num- 
ber of vocal soli. 

The Schubert Club, under its new leader, Glenn C. 
Bainum, who is also head of the city’s public school music 
system, gave its annual concert on March 9 in the audi 
torium of Central High School. The Grand Rapids Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Mr. Bainum is associate con 
ductor, assistéd with several numbers and also accompanied 
some ‘of the choruses, using orchestrations arranged by 
Mr. Bainum. Soli were sung by Fred Caro and the piano 
accompaniments were played by Chester Berger. 

The choir of Fourth Reformed Church, which com- 
prises sixty mixed voices, gave a cantata on February 11 
at Bethany Reformed Church. 

A musicale was given on February 18 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Reese Veatch in their home studio. Solo groups were sung 
by Mrs. James R. Sanderson and Carolyn Reilly, of De- 
troit, mezzo-sopranos, and Olin Bowen, bass. 

Midwinter pupils’ recitals are numerous, one on February 
9, being given by the Grand Rapids Conservatory of Music, 
which presented the following pupils: Teresa Schmeiser, 
Vivian Jersey, Dorothy Botting, Billy Eggebricht, Mary 
Golden, Elizabeth Baxter, Mrs. T. M. Gillard, Frank 
Trausnig, Ruth Richards, E, Oscar Teng, Ruth Snowden, 
Leola Parbel, Mrs. Heber W. Curtis, Ruth Pellegrom, 
Andrew Sessink, Ronald Ppa 20 Robert Jameson, with 
Julia Krapp as accompanist. Faculty members represented 
were Oscar Cress, Bertha Seekell, Julia Krapp, Jurien 
Hoekstra, Kathryn Strong-Gutekunst, Carl Bernt, Louis 
Evans and Muriel Beebe Bradley. 

Marie Estabrook’s piano class assisted by Emma and 
Mary Burkholder, vocalists, gave a recital on February 18. 

Jeannette de Vries presented = pupils in a piano re- 
cital on March 4 in the Y. W. A. Auditorium. Assist- 
ing were her three sons, itr violinist, Edward, flutist, 
and John, cellist. H. B. R. 


North Shore Ressivel Changes Prize 
Competition 


An interesting announcement is made by the Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association in regard to its prize 
competition for next season. Since 1922 the association has 
offered a prize for the best symphonic work by an American 
composer, and that this competition has evoked widespread 
interest has been made evident in the large number of 
scores that have been submitted each season. 

Next season the association will change its competition. 
A prize of $500 will be offered for the best cantata for 
children’s voices with accompaniment for full orchestra. A 
composer who submits a children’s cantata with piano ac- 
companiment only, if its music is adjudged the best, will 
receive $300. 

The competition is restricted to American citizens, who 
must omit their names on the score and substitute a motto, 
The score must be accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining the name and address of the contestant inside and 
the motto on the outside. The cantata must show under- 
standing of writing for children’s voices and must not take 
longer than twenty minutes nor less than twelve minutes 
in performance. No competitor may submit more than two 
scores, which must be handed in not later than November 1, 
1926. The prize-winning cantata will be performed first at 
the North Shore Festival of 1927, after which the association 
will surrender all further control of the work. 

Scores must be sent by insured parcel post to J. H. Hilton, 
business manager, Davis Street and Sheridan Road, Evanston 
(Ill.), who will also furnish contestants with the rules of 
the competition. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—Superlative artistry was witnessed by 
the audience which attended the thirty-eighth faculty re 
cital given by the Cleveland Institute of Music. The fea- 
tured player of the program was Charlotte Demuth Williams, 
of the violin department. Andre de Ribaupierre, head of the 
strings department, and Rebecca Haight, teacher of cello, 
were other members of the strings faculty participating. 
The hardest role of all fell to Arthur Loesser, pianist, who 
played all three numbers on the program, which was com- 
posed of sonatas, a departure from the previous programs. 

The first number, a Bach concerto for two violins and 
piano, was one of the most beautifully played works on the 
program, Andre de Ribaupierre and Mrs. Williams played 
as if inspired. All three musicians, richly equipped with 
technic and endowed with true artistic feeling, gave to the 
concerto fitting eloquence and majesty. Their delicacy and 
grace of playing were matched only by their brilliancy and 
power, 

The idea of the Institute, to bring to the audience music 
seldom heard in the public concert halls, but of a quality 
which should be most favored, is an excellent one, and it is 
appreciated by Cleveland music lovers, for these faculty 
concerts are filled to capacity. 

The Brahms sonata in E minor for cello and piano, was 
the second number, played by Rebecca Haight and Arthur 
Loesser. There is an ease and freedom, a certain winged 
ness about Miss Haight’s playing which she transmits to her 
audience. Incisiveness of rhythm and great clarity marked 
the theme at the hands of Loesser. 

The comparatively unknown music of Fauré was intro- 
duced in the last number in a sonata for violin and piano 
played by Mrs. Williams and Mr. Loesser. Mrs. Williams 
again displayed a deep understanding and rich feeling for 
her instrument. 

Mr. Loesser was at all times the sympathetic and altogether 
musicianly assisting artist. 


Marguerite Morgan in Paris Recital 


Marguerite Morgan, the American pianist, is to give a 
recital in Paris, at the Salle des Agriculteurs April 15. Her 
program will comprise a Bach prelude and fugue, Beethoven 
Sonata, opus 31, No. 3, Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses, 
Chopin’s Scherzo, opus 39, berceuse and two mazurkas, and 
pieces by Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and Debussy. 
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audience gave vent to its enthusiasm 
on every possible occasion. After the symphony, George 
Wilson, on behalf of the players, gave Mr. Shavitch a 
‘Syracuse’ baton and an autograph album containing signa- 
tures of musicians. Dean Harold L. Butler, speaking for 
Symphony directors, announced the orchestra is in sound 
financial condition, Mr. Shavitch has been re-engaged, and 
the prospects are bright for next season. He congratulated 
the conductor, the players and everybody in any way con- 
cerned in the successful operation of the orchestra, not for 
getting the audience for its interest and applause.” 

On the same day a letter was sent to Mr. Shavitch by the 
Mayor of Syracuse, Charles G. Hanna, which reads as 
follows: 

Dear Mr. Shavitch 

I want to add my personal word of appreciation for your splendid 
success and untiring efforts with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra 
With every other Syracusan interested in music and the cultural life 
of our community, I feel that our city and particularly the manage 
ment of the Symphony Orchestra is to be highly congratulated in 


urranging for your return to Syracuse after your trip abroad 
(Signed) Cuas. G. Hanna, Mayor 


Shavitch. The large 


Almost immediately after the final concert of the Syracuse 
season, Mr. Shavitch, with Mrs. Shavitch, who is known on 
the concert stage as the brilliant pianist, Tina Lerner, left 
for Europe where Mr. Shavitch is to conduct the ninth 
regular concert of the London Symphony Orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall and one of the regular concerts of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra in Paris. He is one of the distinguished 
conductors of the London Orchestra, the others for this 
season being Albert Coates, Bruno Walter, Pablo Casals, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Weingartner and Sir Edward ge 
The program includes a new piano concerto by Respighi, of 
which the composer will play the solo part. 


Renée Thornton’s Absence From Concert 
Field Explained 

Many of Renée Thornton’s admirers have been wondering 
this season just why the charming young soprano had ab- 
sented herself from the concert field, following the favor 
with which she had met last year on her various out-of- 
town appearances. A number of reasons had been heard in 
passing, but when a Musicat Courier representative hap- 
pened to meet her husband, Richard Hageman, the other 
day, only then was the real cause of her withdrawal learned. 

Unfortunately, the season 1925-26 has not been a happy 
one for Miss Thornton. In fact, ever since Thanksgiving 
of 1924 she had been constantly concerned over the serious 
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illness of her older brother, who came then to visit his sister 

over the holidays and was taken ill almost on his arrival 

in New York from the West. His very critical illness kept 

him in bed until he died about two weeks ago. 

As a little child, Miss Thornton had suffered a severe 
accident and it was then that her brother nursed her as 
tenderly as even a mother possibly could, giving up all his 
spare time to her. So when his tragic illness came (he was 
only thirty-six) Miss Thornton felt the anxiety keenly and 
gladly gave up her dates of the current season in order to be 
with him constantly. Hardly had she had time to recover 
from the blow of his death, when she was obliged to submit 
to a minor operation herself, from which she was quickly 
recuperating when Mr. Hageman was met. He assured the 
writer that her recovery was only a matter of a few days 
or so and that she was going to take the balance of the sea- 
son in enjoying a complete rest, and prepare for her con- 
certs of next season, many of which are postponements. 

Mr. Hageman and his wife will take a complete rest of 
a few weeks, following the close of his New York season, 
his class at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, and his 
master classes in Los Angeles and Chicago, but it will be but 
a short rest, for he will open his 1926-27 activities as general 
musical and artistic director of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 
Association in the early fall, 














“GIRL WITH A VOICE SINGS” 


Boston Post 


“NEW-COME AND WELCOME” 


Boston Transcript 


Doris Doe SINGS IN Boston 


(Bosion Transcript, March 12th, 1926) 
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GIRL WITH A VOICE SINGS 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
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GREATER New York Music AND Dramatic CLuB 

Two recent meetings of the Greater New York Music 
and Dramatic Club, Elizabeth G. Black, founder and presi- 
dent, at the Ampico Studios, were interesting in their variety 
of program. Eugenie Lahm, soprano; Ethel Jackson, in 
recitations ; Mala Bozka, a splendid Czechoslovakian pianist, 
and the dancers Carter, Waddell, Waneyo, and the Cochran 
Twins, all were much applauded by the large audience. On 
March 3 there appeared Albert Basin, cellist; Little Betty 
Sargent (of the Children's Hour, WJZ); Dorothy Cullum, 
whistler; Annarea Lamb, dancer, and a one-act play, given 
by the Misses Lepke, Le Compt and Aseltine. Accom- 
panists on these occasions were Norman §S. Curtis, Rosalind 
Basin and Blanche Cullum. At the April 7 evening, Carova, 
the young negro girl pianist, will be heard, playing Mosz- 
kowski’s Love’s Awakening, concert waltz. 

STELLNER Pupiis’ RECITAL 

A very interesting recital was given by pupils of Grace 
Larom Stellner at her studio, Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, March 10. Those appearing all hold good church 
positions, and sing with great credit to their teacher; they 
were Helene Hermann, Samuel Gray, Martha Nelson, 
Gertrude De Graw, Walter Murray, Arthur McNabe, 
Katherine Kraft, Ottilie Miller and Jessie Ruediger. The 
accompanist was Mrs. John McClure Chase, whose work 
was most commendable. 

WoMEN’s PHILHARMONIC Society oF New York 

The March musicale of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety brought two young artists in joint recital. Jeanne 
Seidman, pianist, possesses a dazzling technic and delight- 
ful touch, and drew rounds of applause by her playing of 
Chopin, Balakireff and ro pieces. Charles Pier, 
cellist, won great praise by the musicianship shown in his 
playing of Bach, Matheson, Faure, and Popper pieces. 
Leila Cannes, president of the society, was a most efficient 
accompanist. The program was greatly appreciated by the 
large audience, in which Julia Seargeant Chase, president 
of the Empire State society, and Edwin Hughes, pianist, 
were prominent. Guests of honor were: Vincenzo Mise- 
rendino, Mr. and Mrs. Illuminati Miserendino, with Mrs, 
Henry Walker, hostess, Helen Heinemann and Mrs. James 
Blaine receiving. The season will close with the junior 
Philharmonic concert in April. 

HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY LectuRE RECITAL 

Assisted by Alice Campbell, contralto, Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley gave a lecture recital, the Folk Songs of Ireland, at 
St. Mary’s Sg co Brooklyn, March 17. Songs of 
Gramachree, The Vailin Daes, Cormac Oge, The Leprechaun, 
Songs of Pagan Chivalry, Songs of Work and of Play, 
etc., were sung, and the much varied music, soulful of 
melody and rhythm, greatly pleased the listeners. 

DoersaAM DepicATION ORGAN RECITAL 


Charles Henry Doersam, F. A. G. O., gave an opening 
organ recital, March 16, in the equally new Rutgers Presby 
terian Church, playing works ranging from Bach to the 
Americans Bingham, Jepson and Barnes. Brilliant per- 
formance of a Vierné scherzo, tasteful and expressive 
playing of Schumann’s Abe ndlied (with chime at the end), 
and adequate technic came to the fore. In the small audi- 
ence were some prominent fellow organists, including Sei- 
bert, Farnam, Westerfield, and, most interest of all, the 
former organist of the church and writer of this notice, 
F. W. Riesberg. 

JEANETTE REINHART PIANO RECITAL 

Gustave L. Becker’s piano pupil, Jeanette Reinhart, gave 
a recital at Guild Hall, Steinway Building, March 14, to a 
company of invited listeners, playing works by classic and 
modern composers. 

Music at Brick CHurcu, Marcu 25 

At the Brick Church, Friday noon hour of music, March 
25, a MacDowell program was given by Dr. Dickinson, 
with Adele Parkhurst, soprano, and John Corigliano, vio 
linist. 


Kathryn Meisle Acclaimed in Florida 
Some of the greatest ovations of her career were accorded 
Kathryn Meisle during her recent tour of Florida. At 


KATHRYN MBEISLBE. 
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St. Petersburg, where she sang on March 6 for the second 
time within eleven months, she was given a hearty wel- 
come, and at the close of the recital a great demonstra- 
tion was staged, flowers and applause being heaped on the 
singer until she was compelled to respond with ten encores 
before they would permit her to leave. 

Music lovers in Miami, where the contralto sang for the 
first time, evinced the highest possible enthusiasm—the 
audience crowding “en masse” to the platform, cheering 
and applauding until the singer had given what was practi- 
cally two recitals in one, twelve encores having been de 
manded and given at the close of the program. Jackson 
ville was equally enthusiastic, and invitations to return to 
all cities have been extended for next season. 

The popular contralto is pictured here in one of the 
orange groves on the estate of Robert Ringling, where 
she visited between concerts. 
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the light. Two successive performances of Néréa were given 
with the composer conducting. The story, based on a folk 
tale of the coast of La Vendée, deals with the naiad Néréa, 
who enchants Pierre, the beloved of Simone. The neglected 
Simone marries a young soldier just returned from the con 
quest of Algeria, and Pierre throws himself into the ocean, 
taking Néréa, his evil genius, with him. In spite of in 
adequate singing the exquisite music carried the work to a 
triumphant success. N. ve B 


Vienna 
A WAGNER MONUMENT FoR VIENNA—( Vienna.) Richard 
Wagner is probably the only great composer still without a 
monument in Vienna. The plan to erect one was frustrated 
by the war, and the committee formed for the purpose was 
disbanded. It has now been reorganized and preparations 
are well under way for the erection of the Wagner monu 


ment in this city. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


KALMAN Fever IN VIiENNA—( Vienna.) The city's theatri 


cal habitués are in feverish anticipation of the 
premiere of Emerich Kalman’s new operetta, 


Princess. Although the premiére will not take 
the end of March, the first three performances were com 





ANSSEAU 


To SING aT Covent GArpEN—(London.) Fer- 
nand Ansseau and Fanny Heldy have been added among 
others to the list of Covent Garden artists. Miss Heldy will \ 
sing in Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnol and Massenet’s Manon : 
with Ansseau as des Grieux. S. M. 
SowersBy’s Money 


pletely sold out several weeks ago at prices ranging up to 


London $10 for a seat and $30 for a box, which is far 


“Concert ComMmuNiIrty,” Too—( Vienna) 
Community is now being organized along the 


Musk For BouRNEMOUTH FESTIVAL 


(London) Leo Sowerby’s Money Musk has been chosen as_ concerts. The collaborating concert agencies 


one of the numbers for the opening program at the Bourne 


mouth Festival on April 8. Sir Dan Godfrey, conductor-in tickets at all. P.B 
chief, will conduct the concert. Other famous conductors in italy 

clude Elgar, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir I ; aed ; 
Henry Wood. Dame Ethel Smyth, Gustav Holst. Isolde JonizeTT1 BirrH PLAce NaTionAL MonuMEeNt—( Rome.) 


Menges and the English Singers are among the participants 
and some of the composers whose works will be heard are 
Stravinsky, Falla, Elgar, Butterworth and Sir Herbert 
Brewer. 


INTERNATIONAL CoNGrEsS Seeks Copyricnt Protection Festival will be held in Bonn from May 9 to 1. 
In Locarno, an International Congress be one concert a day and the programs will include works 
by Mozart (two quintets and some compositions for piano), 
a 


IN Rapio—( Berlin.) 
Protection of Copyright has passed a resolution 
advising its members to take steps to protect original ma 
terial from use in the radio without royalty. There were ‘5°"8S), Reger (clarinet quintet, op. 146), Haydn (quartet 

. op. 77, No. 1), Schumann (Dichterliebe) and Schubert 


Austria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and (octet, op. 166). The second and fourth days will be devoted 


for the 


representatives from Belgium, Germany, England, France, 
Holland, 


Hungary. 


OPERA PREMIERES 
The French provincial opera houses are distinguishing them 
selves by their willingness to give new works. Hardly has 
Honegger’s Judith had its premiére at the Opéra de Monte 

Carlo than two new creations are announced at the Marseilles 
Municipal Opera Néréa by Fernand Le Bonne and Amants ous rumors in the press of late have had it that Pro fessor 
Byzantines by Henri Woollett. The latter opera will also be 
given this month at the Municipal Opera in Havre, the com 


poser’s native city, where many new works have already seen _ been officially denied. 


M. S. Miscellaneous 
Berlin 3EETHOVEN FestivAL In Bonn—(Bonn.) 


Brahms (clarinet quintet, op. 115, as well as 


CH to Beethoven. Three quartets, op. 18, No. 4; 
op. 95; the piano trio, op. 70, No. 1; the quinte 


Paris P : 
the Hammerklavier Sonata will be given. The 


IN THE FRENCH ProvINCES—( Paris. ) 


later. 


Opera, was going to Vienna as first conductor 


the Staatsoper’s top prices on Caruso and Jeritza nights! 
Pp 


recently formed Theater Community. The object of the 
promoters is to secure tickets at reduced prices for all big 
on the others 
hand prefer to sell tickets at cut prices than 


The house in Bergamo, where Donizetti was bora, has 
been made a national monument by a governmental decree 


A Beethoven 


t, op. 29, and 
Klingler and 
Rosé quartets have been engaged, and as soloists, Elly Ney 
and Heinrich Schlusnus. Other artists will be 


Krauss REMAINS IN eee (Frank fort )—Numer 


Clemens Krauss, the general manager of the 
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THE 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 
The Endowment Makes Possible Rare Opportunities for Students of Talent 


THIRD YEAR BEGINS FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1926 
Applications for admission now being accepted 
Full Courses— Practical, Theoretic, Academic—in All Branches 


Heads of Departments Include MARCELLA SEMBRICH, Voice; JOSEF HOFMANN, 
Piano; CARL FLESCH, Violin; LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Orchestra 


DEPARTMENT OF STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Violin 
Carl Flesch 


Richard Hartzer, Assistant 
Sascha Jacobinoft 


Frank Gittelson 


Viola J 7jolom ello 
Louis Bailly 


Emanuel Zetlin 


Felix Salmond 
Ensemble 


Louis Bailly Felix Salmond 


Students’ Orchestra 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Thaddeus Rich, Associate Conductor 


All students receive individual instruc- Bailly and Mr. Salmond. In the Orches- 
tion in their instrumental studies. Classes _ tra all students work under the immediate 
in Ensemble ate personally taught by Mr. supervision of Leopold Stokowski 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS SEPTEMBER 2 





7, 28, 29, 1926 





For catalogue and detailed information address William E. Walter, Executive Director 
THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
400 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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French composer, will come here to be present at the 
first performance of his new orchestral work, Phedre, 
which Mr. Damrosch and his men will play. 


fo “atest 

The fearful debacle in the price of stocks should 
recall the repeated warnings given by this paper to 
musicians, not to speculate in W: all Street. It is 
rumored that several of the tonal brethren have been 
hard hit in the slump. Musicians who have money 
to spare should keep away from the risky and dis 
honest game of speculation. 

ne 

Summer is a-coming, as the old song has it. The 
Stadium concerts are to open on July 7, for eight 
weeks, with conductors Van Hoogstraten, Stock, 
Sokoloff, and Hadley. It is understood that the 
management has made application to Jupiter Pluvius 
to keep the weather favorable, that being one period, 
and the only respect, in which our musical citizens 
would rather have this city dry than wet 

oo ek to 

The recent death of Franz Kneisel leaves vacant 
the presidency of the Bohemians, New York’s fa 
mous musical club, and there is some speculation as 
to who will succeed to the post. Among the names 
mentioned unofficially by various groups of mem 
bers are those of Rubin Goldmark, Frank Dam 
rosch, Saenger, Walter Damrosch, Herbert 
Dittler, Harold Bauer, and Herbert Witherspoon. It 
is understood that a special meeting will be called 
shortly to arrange for an election. 


——~ 


(Oscar 


Last Saturday John McCormack, after concluding 
a tour of fifty concerts in this country which broke 
even McCormack sailed from Vancouver 
for a series of concerts in the Far East, where he 
never sung before. What a treat people out there 
are going to have, hearing him for the first time! 
Before very long, McCormack, like Alexander, will 
he forced to seek new worlds to conquer, as pretty 
nearly the whole universe will know and him 
after the close of this season. 

@ 

Leander S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., died 
in San Francisco, April 5. Mr. Sherman was one of 
the best known men in the piano business, and a great 
friend of all musicians that visited the Pacific 
His home was the scene of many musicales, was al 
ways open to artists, and his death will be met with 
sorrow by many in the artistic world. Always at the 
head of any and all events in the musical world, he 
had endeared himself through his interest, his many 
friendly acts, and his charming personality. Mr. 
Sherman will be sadly missed in musical circles the 
world over. 


records, 


has 


love 


Coast. 


Most of us on reading the news that Mlle. Lenglen, 
greatest of women tennis players, has announced her 
engagement to Jacques Offenbach, grandson of that 
delightful composer, Jacques Offenbach, né Levy, 
became aware for the first time that the latter had a 
namesake grandson. Monsieur Offenbach, who is a 
music and literary critic for Le Gaulois, is a young 
man of modest means who earns 1200 francs a month 
by writing (about $42.00 at the present time) but 
whose income is supplemented until 1930, when they 
become free, by the royalties from his famous grand 
father’s works. 
ices ciigli saeco 

Although Massenet, Meyerbeer and Thomas all 
used saxophones in various of their operatic scores, 
since their deaths this extremely popular instrument 
appears to have been out of fashion in operatic 
circles until Franke Harling used it in A Light From 

Agnes. Now comes the news in a most inter- 
esting article on Turandot in the Cronache Musicali 
(Milan) that Puccini has put two saxophones into 
Turandot, for a special effect. There is a chorus of 
boys, with a contrapuntal chorus of mixed voices, 
humming, accompanied by two alto saxophones on 
the stage, the rumble of a gong, and of tubular bells 
and the rattle of a xylophone. 

iin 

Few visiting artists have so quickly established a 
clientele for themselves as Harold Samuel, English 
pianist. Brought over, like so many others, by Mrs. 
F. S$. Coolidge for the Berkshire Festival, he played 
very few engagements in the fall of 1924, being 
obliged to return home for his season there. How- 
ever, in these few he established his pre-eminence as 

1 Bach player so quickly that he has been kept busy 
all this season is America. His three recitals in New 
York filied the hall every time—with paying guests, 
too; and his manager rec eived so many requests, that 
a fourth will be given before he leaves. We have a 
great many pianists who play Bach well, but Mr. 
Samuel succeeds in getting something unusually at- 
tractive, engaging and human into the pages of the 
immortal master which attracts the crowd. It is, as 
we are proud to have christened it on the occasion 
of the pianist’s first appearance in this country, “Bach 
without a struggle.” 
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Piano Supremacy 


This good old world of ours (if it is good, and 
if it is ours) has arrived at a state of perfection 
where much of the music that is made comes to 
our ears through mechanical means. For one 
piece played there are a thousand or a million 
reproductions. It is a good deal like thought 
and journalism—for one thought there are mil- 
lions of reprints, even if the thought isn’t worth 
thinking in the first place. 


There is also a growing idea that music may 
be, from the outset, mechanical. Some people 
are beginning to wonder why there should be 
either composers or instrumentalists, why music 
cannot be planned by pattern on a machine and 
executed on a machine—not a musical machine, 
but a machine for the direct making of vibra- 
tions. The difference between a musical in- 
strument and such vibration instruments is 
known to everybody. The radio loudspeaker is 
a good example. The radio receiver and ampli- 
fier contain nothing even remotely resembling 
a musical instrument. There is no tube like 
flute, clarinet, horn or organ pipe, for the mak- 
ing of musical sounds; there are no strings to 
vibrate; there is nothing but a lot of electric 
bulbs, some coils of wire and some revolving 
plates—magnetic—mirrors used for tuning pur- 
poses. And for actual presentation to the 
listener there is nothing but a paper cone or 
sometimes a horn, in either case, a vibrating 
disc, large or small as the case may be. 

Phonographs are similar. With the tubes, wire 
coils and condensers left out, and a needle and 
record substituted, they perform the same func- 
tions, which are, to set a disc into vibration. 
Though they and the radio receivers make mu- 
sic—splendid music—they are not musical in- 
struments in the old and ordinary sense of the 
word. That is to say, they are not instruments 
upon which the musician can perform. 


And when we follow this chain of thought a 
bit farther we find that many of the real musical 
instruments are but imperfect things in spite of 
their perfections, because they are of small use 
singly, but must be used in pairs or groups to be 
of avail. This applies to nearly all instruments. 
There are few exceptions. The exceptions are: 
the instruments that can play harmony, arrange- 
ment, as well as melody. They are few enough. 
This classification excludes all of the orchestra 
instruments, even the violins. It includes harp, 
guitar, organ, piano and some others. 


But of these we know that all of them are im- 
perfect and very limited except the organ and 
the piano. And, finally, we know, too, that the 
organ has its limitations—though why it should 
is rather a mystery. One would think that the 
organ would be almost the equal of an orchestra, 
with its flexibility and color variety, but we all 
know that it is not. 


Meantime, the piano remains, and is quite ob- 
viously the king of instruments. One can 
scarcely conceive of our music life existing 
without it. From the recital of the great artist 
down to the cheapest of cafe music, including 
all sorts and kinds of small orchestras and vari- 
ous recitals upon the many instruments that 
must be accompanied, the piano is indispensable. 
Nothing else can take its place. 


There are several reasons for this. The first 
is the excellence of the instrument itself, its great 
flexibility, its power of varied expression, its 
suitability to every sort of music, grave and gay, 
popular and serious. The second is its economy. 
An organ is a cumbrous thing, impossible to 
move, necessitating constant motor power. An 
orchestra demands rehearsals which cost money, 
and the performance, also, is expensive—the bet- 
ter the orchestra, the more it costs. 


The piano keeps its tune for a long time; it 
needs no attention; there is no outlay beyond 
the original purchase price, and only one player 
is needed for it, not six, or eight, or twelve, as is 
the case with the orchestra. Its supremacy is 
a'l the more striking in these days of reproduc- 
tion by radio or phonograph for the reason that 
all the time in these reproductions one hears the 
familiar tones of the piano. Only on rare occa- 
sions does one hear something over the air or 
from a record where no piano is being used. 
The rest of the time the piano is really the basis 
of the production, whatever it is. 


We are living in a mechanical age, but the 
piano is the soul of it. 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


One reads in the New York Sun of March 30, 
that Bohemianism, long a flourishing attraction of 
San Francisco life, has disappeared almost entirely 
from that city, “where once it claimed rank with 
Greenwich Village.” The Bohemians of San Fran- 
cisco have become “Babbitized,” says the Sun, and 
continues: “The old art life is gone. No more do 
the inhabitants of the art colony sit around in shabby 
cafes smoking cigarettes and shunning the work-a- 
day world as they did even up to five or six years ago. 
Most of those who are left of the old colony dress 
well, play golf and do things for money.” 

x 


San Francisco need not worry, for even Paris is in 

the same plight. 
nee 

While the French capital has changed much since 
the war, our recent visit there envisioned the sur- 
vival of at least one of the ancient customs. We 
allude to the spectacle of a number of shivering 
Parisians, holding winter vigil outside the bou!evard 
brasseries. There they were, at the little tables, their 
noses blue, their coat collars upturned, regarding the 
passing throng with appraising eye, and making char- 
acteristic, audible, and unashamed comment. 

Absinthe has gone, of course, since the law ordered 
its ban. Little of the stuff is drunk.in Paris nowa- 
days, except privately (and bootlegged), by some of 
the older generation. It has not yet been established 
whether the wormwood habit became unpopular after 
Marie Corelli’s penny-dreadful novel, or after the 
threatened 1914 German occupation of Paris. Cer- 
tain it is that the French nation has become much 
sobered since those two events, and its entrance into 
the ranks of the beer drinking peoples is not a mere 
matter of chance. 

But absinthe or no absinthe, the boulevards are not 
a whit less lively than they used to be, for it is there 
that the foreigners teem, and it is there that they 
create for themselves a Paris which the Parisian does 
not know, and which he regards as a fiction when he 
reads about it in foreign papers and books. 

Murger shouldered a heavy load of responsibility 
when he wrote and published his sketches of Bohe- 
mian life in Paris. Foreigners who go there—par- 
ticularly the Americans and the English—are loath 
to believe that the “good old days” are no more. 
Freed from the restraint of the prudery at home, the 
english and American visitors in Paris ‘still cling 
fondly to the tradition that there folly reigns su- 
preme, that people never go to bed, and that a kiss 
is a better passport to favor than the good coin of 
the realm. 

nee 

Such a Paris, of course, never existed. Murger 
described his own surroundings and his own friends 
in the Latin Quarter. The social afd political Paris 
of that day knew nothing of the life which he de- 
scribed. When Murger’s writings brought him into 
some slight prominence, and he received invitations 
to polite salons, he was ill at ease, and strange to the 
manners, dress and speech about him. He has left 
descriptions of his feelings at some of those Mrs. Leo 
Hunter evenings. 

The young paupers, all of them authors, painters, 
playwrights, poets and musicians, who attired them- 
selves in agonizing red vests and flowing cravats, 
paraded the boulevards, and shouted or hissed their 
opinions at the theaters, were the typical products 
of their own time, and would be sadly out of place in 
modern, practical, busy Paris. They have a big police 
force there nowadays, and everybody behaves. When 
the hissing at a theater interferes with the perform- 
ance, the manager rings up the préfecture, and in ten 
munutes a sergeant and a squad of police appear, and 
the hissers are ejected or else sworn to silence. 

The inhabitants of the Latin Quarter in 1926 are 
staid, respectable young men and women, who attend 
the Sunday evening reunions and the Y. M. C. A. 
lectures. The Bal Tabarin has become a pleasant 
entertainment where a fellow might take his grand- 
mother at the risk of boring her half to death. The 
grisettes wear expensive furs and costly jewelry. A 
few youths affect the long hair, the untrimmed beard, 
and the boots and pegtop trousers of the vanished 
Murger period, but their wearers look for all the 
world like lone choristers escaped from some local 
production of Puccini’s Bohéme. 

Ld 

Of course, there is “life” of a certain kind at 
Maxim’s, Zellie’s, Ciro’s, the Florida, Luigi’s, and 
similar places, but chiefly green tourists go there. 

The wildest Bohemians seen at Maxim’s are travel- 
ing salesmen from all over the Continent, a few fur- 
tive English sight-seers, and a horde of American 
merchants (generally with their wives). Everyone 


at Maxim’s expects everyone else to be wicked, and as 
all come to see, and not to do, the atmosphere is 
large with expectancy, but nothing ever happens ex- 
cept eating and drinking. 

Occasionally, the art students give a ball, or there 
is a dance in some atelier, but as a rule the boys and 
girls of the studios are painstaking, hard-working 
youngsters, who live the simple life. Most of the 
girls live in boarding-house rooms, decorated with 
Saturday Evening Post reproductions and college 
flags. Their dissipations consist largely of extra 


‘cups of tea, or chocolate (no Americans like French 


coffee) and visits to the Louvre or Luxemburg, with 
the art-comprehending landlady. 

The vocal students in Paris, all are in tragic earn- 
est. Without exception, they intend to become great 
stars at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

ne 
Birmingham, 
To the Editor of “Variations”: pa 

How about composing? Is it an art or an affection? Hav- 
ing just read an item in a Birmingham newspaper, | am at 
a loss to know. ‘ ; ; 

The reporter was writing an interview with a local musi 
cian who has published several compositions, and_ said : “She 
was sitting at the piano where the composition first trickled 
from her finger tips.” ! 1! ! ; : 

Is that the way it is done? Did Bach's Inventions trickle 
from his finger tips? And did Beethoven sit at a piano in 
the moonlight when the Moonlight Sonata trickled from his 
finger tips? i ‘ ‘ 

Perhaps those who compose have a fountain (not of knowl- 
edge) somewhere about, them that trickles music right 
through the finger tips, and woe to all who try to write music 
that doesn't trickle. 


Ala., March 27, 1926 


Very truly yours, 
ALIcE GRAHAM. 
RR RR 


One of the reasons why we never can take grand 
opera with tragic seriousness, we found justified in 
this passage from Mme. Melba’s newly published 
book of reminiscences, Music and Memories : 

“One night at Monte Carlo—the opera. was ‘La Boheme’ 

in the middle of the death scene, | was suddenly startled 
by a strange, squeaking noise which seemed to come from 
Caruso as he bent over me. I went on singing, but [ could 
not help wondering at the time if Caruso was ill, for his 
face was drawn and solemn, and every time he bent down 
there was this same extraordinary noise of squeaking. 

“And then, with a gulp which almost made me forget 
my part, I realized that he had a little rubber toy in his 
hand, which at the most pathetic phrases he was pressing in 
my ear. You know how difficult it is to stop laughing when 
you are supposed to be solemn; but when you are supposed 
to be dying the temptation is almost too much to be borne 

Also, it was no less a personage than the late Anton 
Van Rooy, eminent Wagnerian baritone, who told us 
that at a certain Tristan and Isolde performance, he 
heard the dead Tristan whisper to Isolde, vocally ex- 
“You're singing like a pig tonight. 

ner e 


All things considered, why is there so much in- 
dignant commotion in some quarters, because the 
Metropolitan Opera House has given an opportunity 
to several young American singers, to make debuts 
there this season? 

The chief objection seems to be that they have had 
little or no experience, or that their artistic origin 
was obscure. 

Regarding the first item, the answer would be: 
“Where, then, is an American to get operatic expe- 
rience in this land?” The second contention is de 
cidedly un-American. 

Opera singers are not the only musical celebrities 
who have started careers from questionable artistic 
beginnings. Xaver Scharwenka played the piano in 
a cafe. One Paganini legend has it that the famed 
violinist acquired his fabulous technic during the 
leisure gained in a prison cell. Mascagni, composer 
of the world’s most popular opera, was a baker’s ap- 
prentice. And Berlioz, poor wretch, served as a music 
critic ! 

Then there was our own Theodore Thomas, the 
pioneer orchestral conductor who awakened America 
to an appreciation of symphonic music. He began 
his American career by playing the violin in a beer 
garden at the northwest corner of Sixth avenue and 
Fourteenth street, New York. The beer garden was 
of the old fashioned kind, with sanded floor, cigar- 
stumps, ete. “That had nothing to do, of course, with 
Thomas’ subsequent excellent leading of Beethoven 
symphonies. 


piring of love: 


ner ese 

Our whole history teems with such phenomena. 
Thomas’ beer garden activity occurred at about the 
time when Andrew Carnegie was a millhand in Pitts- 
burgh; and not so long after the original American 
Vanderbilt rowed people from Staten Island at ten 
cents a head; Jay Gould surveyed the highways and 
byways of Delaware County, N. Y., at $1 per day; 
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and Russell Sage sold sugar (probably sanded) in a 
country store at a wage of $2 a week. 

Earlier in the century a man in Illinois was split- 
ting rails to make a living, and later he signed his 
name to a document that liberated 4,000,000 human 
beings from slavery. If we are not mistaken, his 
name read something like Abraham Lincoln. 

eRe 


What, then, we wonder, is reprehensible about the 
rise of a young singer like Mary Lewis, from a 
cabaret and a picturesquely undressed revue, to the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House? At least at 
that place she now enjoys the example and company 
of finished artists, all of them ladies and gentlemen 
of high birth, liberal culture and education, irre- 
proachable morals, and unassailable condition of pre 
vious servitude. 

nnmne 

“Did you observe,” postcards “Sporticus,” that re 
cently at the Tia Juana (Mexico) race track, Com- 
poser, Serenader, and Brass Band all won on the 
same day?” 

RRR, 

We did notice, on the other hand, that at Tampa, 
Fla., March 27, the fifth race was won by the four 
year old Music Master, whose sire was that sterling 
mile horse Damrosch. 

nme 

And apropos, some of the operatic fraternity need 
not feel so cocky about having cigars named after 
them, considering that a good ten cent brand bears 
the name of Harvester, a trotter with a record of 2.01. 

Ree 

The Society of Arts and Sciences gave a dinner 
last week to tour young American women who have 
made recent debuts at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The honor was paid them, it was announced, “in rec- 
ognition of the rising tide of American musical tal- 
ent.” There is nothing new in the fact that our 
American girls have the ability to succeed in grand 
opera. The tide began to rise many years ago and 
has since swept to the giddiest heights of success such 
artists as Minnie Hauk, Emma Thursby, Emma Ab- 
bott, Sybil Sanderson, Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, 
Mary Garden, Geraldine Farrar, Annie Louise Cary, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Louise Homer, Marie Rappold, 
Alma Gluck, Marie Sundelius, Kathleen Howard, 
Jeanne Gordon, Anna Case, Olive Fremstad, Marion 
Weed, Anna Fitziu, Marie Albani, Merle Alcock, 
Queena Mario, Lillian Blauvelt, Yvonne d’Arle, 
Sophie Braslau, Florence Macbeth, Marie Mattfeld, 
Kmma Nevada, Francesca Prevosti, Marie Engel, 
Marguerite De Sylva, Suzanne Adams, Yvonne de 
Treville, Carrie Bridewell, Alice Verlet, Della Rogers, 
Itllen Beach Yaw, Gladys Axman, Bianca Saroya, 
Anne Roselle, Rosa Ponselle, Rosa Low, Marie Van 
Sandt, Sara Anderson, Minnie Tracy, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, and many more who ought to be mentioned 
in this list. 

Ree 

And speaking of American singers, a prominent 
Kansas City person writes to us: 
re Marion Talley was placed in a false and very dis 
tasteful position by a few fools who made preposterous 
claims for her—either directly or by inference. If she keeps 
her head, she should “land”—but without a delegation from 
Kansas City to help her over the gangplank, | trust. 

nme 


The New York Times recently reported the death 
of Louis Lombard, owner of the Chateau Trevano, 
in Lugano, Switzerland, and said that the place was 
about to be purchased by William of Hohenzollern, 
as a possible retreat if he secures his release from 
Holland. Mr. Lombard not only is very much alive 
at this moment, but moreover declares his positive in- 
tention to remain so for a considerable period more. 

4 

There are other things to be thankful for besides 
the vanished parlor performances of The Maiden’s 
Prayer, The Battle of Prague, and The Awakening 
of the Lion, Remember that no longer does one have 
to hear the elocutionists deliver Curfew, Laska, and 
How Salvator Won. 

eRe 

Hearing Massenet’s opera, Don Quixote, some of 
us had increased respect for Richard Strauss’ sym- 
phonic poem on the same subject. 

nRre 


It must be wonderful to feel that one is a musical 
genius, but that the whole world is _ set 
acknowledging the fact. 

nner : 

Nine days more of 1925-26 grand opera at the Met 
ropolitan, and immediately afterwards the beginning 
of preparations for grand opera in 1926-27. “It’s 
just one damned opera season after another,” Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza did not say to the Musicat Courter 
reporter. 


against 


nee 
Soon some will plow th’ Atlantic lane 
While others shall at home remain. 
LEONARD LIEBLING, 
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HELP! HELP! 


A Chicago musician wrote a letter to the MusIcaL 
Courier which is published here in part: 

“Did you know that Joseph Bobrovich, a Lithu- 
anian tenor, who has been engaged to sing Almaviva 
by Chaliapin for his Barber of Seville Company, 
will tour this country next recently 
appeared in Orchestra Hall and not a line was to be 
found in the Chicago letter of your paper? Did you 
know that all the critics in Chicago were unanimous 
in their praise of this young artist and that Moore, 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, wrote ‘he is a singer 
of both opera and songs; better than any tenor of his 
class in the Civic Opera Company, with the exception 
of Schipa, and that he sang the Cavatina from The 
Schipa is in the 


which season, 


Barber of ville about as well as 
habit of ; 

knew all that, thank you. We also knew 
Bobrovich had passed an audition at the 
down by the manage 


Chaliapin, the 


) we 
that Vie 
rium and was turned 
We also that 
after hearing Bobrovich, said to the 
young “where have you been keeping your 
self all these years? Have you been in America long 
How is it that you are not a leading tenor with the 
in this country ? Certainly I will take 
you to sing the role of Almaviva in the Barber of 
Seville.” We also know that Herbert M. Johnson 
will-go to Europe as he does every season, leaving 
\merica on the twentieth of this month to remain 
in Europe several months to hear new operas and 
listen to many prominent We know 
that in Chicago there is John Sample, tenor, who has 

as yet been found good enough to be a member 
Chicago Opera, but who sang with marked 
success in various theaters in Europe and was found 
to be sufficiently good to sing at La Scala, a theater 
many maestros tell us is the most important operatic 
house in the world, This might have been true at 
time, but we believe there are theaters, such as 
the Metropolitan or the Auditorium in this country, 
quite as unportant today as La Scala ever was, though 
this is not our point. We state anew that American 
impresarios have to go to Europe to get their stars, 


\udit 


ment knew Feodor 
ou basso, 


tenor, 


opera ( ompanies 


singers also 


One 


or even to engage singers lor minor roles. How is it 
that to-date no European impresario has come to 
\merica to look for singers? There are hundreds of 
theaters in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, not to 
speak of several in Portugal, Sweden, Norway, Bel 
gium, Austria and in Czecho-Slovakian countries that 
employ native-born Many are not nearly 
half as efficient as our own American singers, yet the 
these various operatic houses seldom 
talent. There are in Chicago three 
have sung with marked success in 


singers. 


Managers ot 
engage loreign 


sopranos who 
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Italy, not in the small towns either, but in large cities 
like Genoa, Naples, Milan, Parma, Bologna and 
Turin, yet they have not been sought by the man- 
agement of the Chicago Opera. Why? Because they 
are here ready to be heard, or are they too good to 
sing at the Auditorium? By the way, at the present 
writing, Luella Melius has not been engaged for this 
coming season. Why? Because she made such a big 
success with the company last year? Because the 
press unanimously praised her and the public was 
most enthusiastic? Does one need to be criticized to 
belong to the Chicago Opera, or was Melius’ success 
unpleasant to a certain party ? R. D. 
bette 
HE WILL BE MISSED 

“Julius Mattfeld announces the transfer of his 
activities as music librarian on April 1, 1926 from 
the Music Division of the New York Public Library 
to the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., Radio 
Broadcasting Station WEAF, 195 Broadway, New 
York.” 

This notice, in the form of an engraved card, was 
received by the Musica Courter on the morning of 
April 5, and was the cause of annoyance and disgust, 
the culmination of a good year of annoyance and dis- 
gust. 

To anyone who had occasion to use the Music 
Division of the New York Public Library it will be 
quite obvious why we at the MusicaL Courter, who 
have good reason to use that division of the library 
in our work, should be annoyed and disgusted at 
having Mr. Mattfeld leave his position there. 

Not that we blame Mr. Mattfeld. Quite the con- 
trary. We have been surprised that he stayed where 
he was as long as he did. When Dr. Otto Kinkeldei, 
the former librarian, left his position to take up col- 
lege work, Mr. Mattfeld was the logical successor. 

He did not get the appointment, but he has always 
been the one to whom inquirers after musical knowl- 
edge had to turn for assistance. He knew his books 
thoroughly. Any moot point could be cleared up by 
him in a moment. He was able to tell us always just 
where to put our finger upon the particular matter of 
information we were in need of. With him it was not 
a matter of seeking through catalogues, as we would 
have had to do. He knew, off hand, just what was 
in the library and what was not in the library, and 
he could in a few minutes solve problems it would 
have taken the visitor hours or days to solve. 

Mr. Mattfeld was cut out, temperamentally, to be 
a first class librarian. He had interest in his work, he 
had a splendid memory, he knew other languages 
besides English, and, best of all, he had no hobby to 
ride, no partisanship, no especial leaning towards 





EUROPEAN MUSIC 


Place 
APRIL 
Bournemouth 
Petersfield (Hants) 
Venice 


Date 
April 8-11 British 
April 19-22 
April 15-May 20 


MAY 
Oxford 
Bonn-on-the-Rhine 
Saarbriicken 
Rudolstadt 
Chemnitz 
jaden- Baden 
Heidelberg 


May 2-8 
May 9-13 
May 16 
May 2z-24 
May 25-29 
May June i 
May June 2 


Beethoven 


Second 


JUNE 

Diisseldort 

London 

Kutin 

London 

Colombier (Neuchatel) 

Kiel «Germany) 

Zirich 

Aberystwyth (Wales) 
(Preceded by Harleck 
Festival, June 24, and 
Third Cardiganshire 
Festival, June 25 


94th 
Triennial 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Swiss 


Seventh 


JULY 
July 19-21 
Juiy .24 


July 27 


Riga 
Donaueschingen 
Freiburg (Baden) 


AUGUST 


Swansea (S. Wales) 
Salzburg 


August 2-7 
August 5-29 
August 16-28** Glastonbury, 
August 1-September 5 Munich 
August 15-30 Perusa 
August 24-31 Haslemere 


Eng 


Eng 


SEPTEMBER 
Worcester, Eng. 
Margate, Eng 
Busseto, Italy 
Venice 


September 5-10 
September 12-16 
September* 
September* 


OCTOBER 
Berlin 


Blackpool 
Moscow 


3- 7** 


24°° 


October 
October 19 
Oct 


Eng 


N. B.—It is 


I also announced by the 
many during the 


summer, but definite 
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Music 
Petersfield Music 
Opera Festival Inaugurating the International Exposition of Fine Arts 


Oxford Music Festival 
Festival 

Mittel-Rhenish Music 
Historical 
53rd German Tonkiinstlerfest (General German Music Society) 
Metropolitan 
Sixth German Brahms Festival 


Nether-Rhenish 
Handel Festival 
Weber Centenary 
British Music Society Congress 
Tonkiinstlerfest 

Festival of 
Fourth International Music Festival 
Aberystwyth Festival 


Lettish Singerfest 
Sixth Modern Chamber Music Festival 
German Organists Congress 


Welsh National Eisteddfod 

Salzburg Festival (Mozart, etc.) 

Glastonbury Festival Plays (Rutland Boughton) 
Opera Festival (Mozart-Wagner) 

Festival Commemorating St. Francis of Assisi 

Second Haslemere Festival of Old Music (Dolmetsch) 


Three Choirs Festival 
Margate Musical Festival 
Verdi Festival (Toscanini) 
Festival of Opera Buffa 


14th German Bach Festival 
Blackpool Competition Festival 
Russian Music 


German Handel Society that the Second Handel Festival is to take place somewhere in Ger- 
information is not yet available. 


“Exact date to be announced 
**Approximate date 
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Event 


Festival 
Festival 


(Heather Tercentennial) 


Festival 
Music Festival 


Opera Week (Bodanzky) 


Festival 


Festival 


Swedish Music 


Festival 
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this or that line of musical learning which would 
have shut his eyes and his mind to all others. 

And now—he is out. The management of the 
New York Public Library would do nothing for him. 
He was in a subordinate position. He was getting 
nowhere. His offer from WEAF was not new. It has 
been pending for some time. Mr. Mattfeld had been 
waiting, hoping that he could see his way clear to re- 
main where he was. But he finally realized that in the 
library his abilities were not appreciated—so he quit, 
much to the distress of those who have used his 
kindly and efficient services, his splendid memory, 
his knowledge of the books and the music under his 
charge. 

It will be a long, long time before anyone will be 
found to fill his place. 


CINCINNATI AMERICAN OPERA 
FOUNDATION 

The forthcoming production of Ralph Lyford’s 
grand opera, Castle Agrazant, on April 29 and 30, 
will serve to focus the eyes of musical America on 
Cincinnati. Native works of this character have 
fared none too well at the hands of our great oper- 
atic institutions. Semi-professional, or amateur pre- 
sentations have worked more ill than good. The ex- 
pense involved in a first-class premiére is almost pro- 
hibitive. The formation of the Cincinnati American 
Opera Foundation, Inc., is a significant step forward 
toward the naturalization and development of this 
particular form of theatrical art by American com- 
posers. The Foundation is of a permanent char- 
acter and bases its financial support on a widespread 
civic interest expressed in the successful raising of 
generous guarantee funds. Assuming reasonable 
success in this, its first venture, it is the intention of 
Cincinnati to accomplish an annual production of a 
new American grand opera. 

An orchestra of sixty members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony will be used with four complete rehear- 
sals, a chorus of sixty-five members thoroughly 
trained to its task, professional artists of interna- 
tional reputation, and newly designed scenery and 
costumes will combine to render a performance in 
every way measuring up to the highest standards. 
The composer has spent twenty years in professional 
operatic work and is recognized as the man who 
brought grand opera to Cincinnati during the sum- 
mer seasons of 1919-24. To those who lament over 
the difficulties besetting American grand opera, we 
silently point to the Queen City and Lyford’s cour- 
ageous and effective work. Let others follow suit! 


oe 
OPERA IN THE SOUTH 
Daytona Beach has just had its first full week of 
grand opera, an event that will go down in the his- 
tory of this city, which has the reputation of being 
the cultural center of Florida. Capacity houses were 


to each night. More than twelve thousand 
heard splendid renditions of seven great 

A complimentary matinee given to the 
school children by citizens was attended by fifteen 
hundred. The performances were given in the 
auditorium, permitting the greatest possible comfort 
to the audience in a building which holds the largest 
open forum in the country. The performances 
were attended by John D. Rockefeller, Alfred Du- 
pont and other notables. The list of operas in- 
cluded Aida, Carmen, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Pagliacci, Lucia and J] Trovatore. In the casts 
were Carmela Ponselle, Dreda Aves, Flora Negri, 
Devora Nadworney, Alice Kurkjian, Lois Ewell, 
Leta May, Alfredo Gandolfi, Antonio Nicolich, 
Leonard Snyder, Giuseppe Martino, Salvatore Sci- 
aretti, Ludovico Oliviero, Philip Culcassi, Luigi 
Della Molle. The opera week was sponsored by 
the Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce and was 
made a state event, reservations being made for the 
whole week from more than forty cities in Florida. 
It is said that this is the first city in the United 
States with a population of less than thirty thousand 
to give a full week of grand opera. May many 
more follow its example. 
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STATISTICS 
In Minneapolis there are 412 professional musi- 
cians. Of this number, says Rene Devries, thirty 
have made names for themselves, not only in Min- 
neapolis but also throughout Minnesota. Twelve 
have made national reputations and two are interna- 
tionally known. 


played 
people 
( i] eTAS,. 


TO HONOR BEETHOVEN 
On March 26, 1927, Beethoven will have been dead 
one hundred years. There will be celebrations all 
over the world in honor of this. The Boston Sym- 
phony already announces a special Beethoven Fes- 
tival, at which all nine of the symphonies and the 
Missa Solennis will be played. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











The Autobiography of Sir Felix Semon, which is 
to be published in London this spring, deals with 
many interesting personalities, and one of these is 
Johannes Brahms. Semon was a physician, a distin- 
guished laryngologist, born in Danzig in 1849, who 
during his student days in Vienna came into intimate 
contact with the composer. Few people, indeed, seem 
to have come closer to him than he, and his intimate 
observations on Brahms’ personality should be valua- 
ble to the historian. His personal impression of the 
last great classicist is certainly impartial : 

“His appearance was curiously different from what one 
might have imagined from his music. The Brahms of 
1874. was not the Brahms of 1890. The hero with the 
liort’s mane and the flowing long white beard, as his best 
portraits delineate, has—justly enough—gone down to 
posterity. Brahms of 1874 was a rather small, thick-set 
man, with a clean-shaven, round face. Only the fine high 
forehead and the smooth hair, combed back, gave an artistic 
smattering to his appearance. His rather small, piercing, 
greyish-blue eyes, the somewhat sensual mouth, the lips 
usually pointed as if about to whistle, and a rather round 
belly, were not at all artistic. Add to this a sharp, high 
voice, a markedly North-German accent, and—as his main 
characteristic—a rare sarcasm in speech and thought, and 
it will be admitted that the ensemble did not tally with an 
idealistic conception of the personality of the composer.” 

Brahms’ bitter tongue has been commented upon 
by many contemporaries ; none have been able to ex- 
plain it. Sir Felix at least tries: 

“Alas, that sarcasm! Undoubtedly by nature Brahms 
was kindhearted, but he was a ‘rough diamond.’ Mordant 
irony had become his second nature, and when the devil was 
in him he spared his friends as little as strangers. Whether 
he was deficient in observing how cruelly he sometimes 
hurt people; whether he experienced a grim pleasure in 
chaffing and torturing others; or whether he only wished 
to incite opposition—I cannot say. But the fact was un- 
deniable. Thus, on one occasison, Brahms, Goldmark, and 
myself dined with Ignaz Briill’s father, Siegmund Briill, 
and after dinner we retired for a smoke. A few recently 
published compositions by Nazi were lying on the piano. 
Brahms turned over the leaves and suddenly exclaimed, 
‘How beautiful, how very beautiful!’ (Modest Nazi was 
doubtless silently enchanted.) But Brahms continued: ‘It 
is the most beautiful title-page I have seen for a long time! 
How sensible! How tasteful!’ Yet he was genuinely 
fond of dear Nazi!” 

Most interesting, in view of the feud between the 
“perfect Wagnerites” and the “devout Brahmins’ 
which went on for decades, and which convinced the 
world that the very name of Wagner was anathema 
to Brahms, is the following passage: 

“ . . but he had genuine respect, though not ardent 
love, for Richard Wagner. I never visited Brahms’ home 
in the Karlsgasse 4 without finding one or another of Wag- 
ner’s scores lying open on the piano, and he once spon- 
taneously told me that he would have liked to have gone to 
Bayreuth if he had not feared that capital’ would be made 
out of his presence there.’ 

Moreover, according to Semon, Brahms liked both 
Dvorak’s and Goldmark’s music, and even Bruch’s on 
whom he once played the cruel jest of admiring his 
music paper. But he was “unjust” to Rubinstein, and 
“of women’s talent for composition he had a very low 
opinion.” 

” a 

Brahms’ favorite dissipation was, it appears, the 
night life of Vienna, though dumb contemplation of 
its inanity was sufficient for him. He often took 
Semon to the “Sophiensale” and other dubious places. 
There he “used to sit for hours, smoking mightily 
; looking with an ironical smile at the crowd 
around him.” ae -S 

(To be continued next week) 


CHICAGO OPERA NOVELTIES 

Although it has not been officially announced, the 
Musica Courter is in a position to announce three 
novelties that the Chicago Civic Opera will present 
next season. One is La Cena delle Beffe, which had 
its American premiére at the Metropolitan in New 
York on Saturday afternoon, January 2, of this 
year, and which probably will be given in Chicago 
during the early part of the season. Another is 
D’Albert’s Tiefland, which had its world premiere 
in Berlin in 1908. The libretto is based on Terra 
Baixa, and the English version is known as Marta 
of the Lowlands. The third novelty is The Witch 
of Salem, the work of the American composer, Cad- 
man, which was to have been produced this season 
but was postponed on account of the lack of time for 
rehearsals. 

THE REASON 

The Society of the Friends of Music, as already 
revealed in the Musica Courter, needs money. 
Before the season’s last concert on April 11 it will 
try to raise $35,000. This, presumably, represents 
the deficit for the present year. In all previous years 
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Mrs. Lanier alone has made up the deficit. Mr. 
Wardwell, chairman of the society, is of the opinion 
that it is now up to other music lovers to take over 
the responsibility, “otherwise,” said he, “the future 
of the society is in peril and it would be nothing short 
of a calamity if this splendid record should cease.” 

We are perfectly willing to debate the question 
with Mr. Wardwell. The society has done some 
splendid things, but for the most part its conductor, 
Mr. Bodanzky, has raked musical corpses out of their 
graves, to the advantage and entertainment of nobody 
and nothing—except, perhaps, himself. ‘There is a 
perfectly legitimate place for the organization to give 
four or five concerts of carefully selected music in the 
course of a season, but the mere fact that it rolled 
up so large a deficit during the present season shows 
one of three things: either there is no legitimate place 
for the society in the New York concert world, or it 
gives too many concerts, or its expenses are unneces- 
sarily high. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The ballet of the Vienna Opera is “on wheels” 
again and preparing for a two months’ tour of 
Switzerland and Germany. Heinrich Krdller, ballet 
master, has announced his intention of retiring and 
the two first women dancers of the Vienna Opera 
have tendered their resignation. The connecting 
link between these three seemingly disconnected 
events lies in the report which has leaked out, that 
Mmes. Losch and Pfundmeyer, the two prima bal- 
lerinas, are each drawing five millions of crowns a 
month, or, to be quite exact, eighteen dollars a week, 
and that the Austrian bureaucracy, despite Director 
Schalk’s efforts, has refused to raise their salaries. 
Under the circumstances, the position of Staatsoper 
director in Vienna is not an enviable one, and Schalk 
is working hard for his monthly salary of four 
hundred dollars. 





In the Musrcat Courter of April 1, in the adver- 
tisement of Mario Carboni, on page 26, the name of 
his management was mentioned as J. ©’Connor, 
which is correct, but the address was given as 2114 
Strand Bldg. The address should have read 2114 
Straus Bldg. There is no Strand Building in Chicago, 
but one of the finest buildings on Michigan Avenue 
is the Straus, a new structure which harbors several 
new managers, including J. O’Connor, who has 
among the artists appearing under his management, 
the distinguished baritone, Mario Carboni. 





We always feel that the function of critics, espe- 
cially those of the daily papers, is to write musical 
news, as well as criticism. Last week Lauritz Mel- 
chior, one of the leading tenors of the Metropolitan 
opera, made his American debut in recital. On the 
same evening Mischa Levitzki gave what is prob- 
ably about his fiftieth recital in New York, playing 
a conventional program. The World critic, a per- 
sonal friend of Levitzki, went to hear him; there 
was not a word in the World about the Melchior 
debut. We are, and always have been, great ad- 
mirers of Mr. Levitzki, but he certainly was not the 
news that particular evening. The critics of the 
three other morning papers very properly gave Mr. 
Melchior the lead in their notices. 

The announcement that the Mask and Wig Club of 
the University of Pennsylvania is coming to the 
Metropolitan on April 24 with its thirty-eighth an 
nual production, shows how the tradition of comic 
opera in the colleges persists in America. It is al- 





NEWS FLASHES 








Dates of European Festivals Changed 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Berlin.—The dates for the festivals at Diissel- 
dorf have finally been settled and will take place 
June 3 to 6, inclusive. The Mittelrhenish Festival 
will take place in Saarbruecken, May 14 to 16 in- 
clusive. c.s 








Arthur Granville a British Favorite 


(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 

i Paris.—Arthur Granville, American tenor, has 
just returned to Paris after a long series of appear- 
ances through the British Isles as assisting artist 
to Madame Melba on her farewell tour. Mr. Gran- 
ville shared the honors with the prima donna 
wherever they appeared and received nothing but 
splendid notices from the British press. CL. 








McCormack a Portland Favorite 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Portland, Ore.—John McCormack, singing here 
on March 25 in one of the last concerts before his 
departure for the Orient, drew a house which 
forced the management, Steers and Coman, to 
have all the wings of the huge Public Auditorium 
opened. Even after this was done and every seat 
filled, 800 eager listeners found seats on the stage 
and hundreds more were turned away. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was given a royal reception, and recipro- 
cated in a manner which gave immense satisfaction 
to everyone in the audience of thousands who had 
gathered to hear him. R. O 








Raisa Wins Triumph in Nerone in Milan 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Milan.—Boito’s Nerone, just given here for the 
first time this season, was received with the same 
enthusiasm that greeted it in previous seasons by 
an audience that filled La Scala to the last seat. 
Rosa Raisa, back from America only three days, 
sang the role of Asteria which she created here at 
the premiére. In superb voice, she proved herself 
vocally unsurpassable, and received one of the 
greatest tributes ever paid a singer in the historic 
opera house. The press praised unanimously her 
phenomenal interpretation of the difficult role. Tos- 
canini’s reading of the score was 2s fine as ever. 
There were twenty-six recalls for him and the 
artists. This week Madame Raisa began rehears- 
ing the title role in Puccini's opera, Turandot, 
which she will create. A. B. 











most purely an American custom, and the Mask and 
Wig Club is by no means the only one with a long 
and unbroken record of productions. Amateur pro 
ductions of light opera are more popular now in 
England than they have ever been before. It is esti 
mated that the various societies there have no less 
than 400,000 members. American college opera has 
always been an all-male affair, but perhaps, following 
the English example, the girts will be permitted to 
join before long. Then look out for trouble! 

One hears that Thomas’ venerable opera, Mignon 
will be revived at the Metropolitan next season, 
doubtless to afford Marion Talley the opportunity to 
sing Titania, 
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“Love’s Dream in A Flat” 


To the Musica Courter: 

An article by Howard Hanson, On the Playing of Ameri- 
can Orchestral Compositions, gives a list in which I am 
proud to figure and from which I quote: Powell, Negro 
Rhapsody ; Schelling, Victory Ball; Froman, Artist's Life, 
Fantastic Suite, etc., etc. 

I should like to know more about this Mr. Froman, who 
seems to be a new star on the horizon. (Mr. Schelling wrote 
this “Froman” item himself.—Fditor ) 

Which reminds me that in 1916 an advance program was 
sent by my agent to a musical association in X. On the 
program figured: Etude A flat, Chopin; Nocturne C sharp, 
Chopin; Liebestraum, Liszt. 

The program was returned with the request that the 
English titles (we were neutral!) be substituted; also what 
Nocturne and what Etude I was playing. When | arrived in 
X the program read: Study in a flat, Chopin; Nighty, C 
sharp; Loves dream in a flat, Liszt 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST SCHELLING, 
Cincinnati Orchestra Manager in New York 


Charles Pearson, manager of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
has been in New York for a few days on business connected 


with this organization. He also came to hear Fritz Reiner, 

Cincinnati conductor, in the two final concerts of the Phil 

harmonic season, which he conducted. 

DON QUICHOTTE FAILS TO AROUSE 
GREAT ENTHUSIASM 





(Continued from page 5) 

The chorus dressed and sang well; the ballet movements 
were better and more original than the average at the 
Metropolitan. One heard on the quiet that Chaliapin him- 
self had done the stage management, though Samuel Thew 
man was credited with it on the program. It was good 
enough, though not what one might expect from the former 
and rather better than one looks for from the latter 

Louis Hasselmans did his best to make the score 
like something, which it doesn’t. Even the ballet music, 
where Massenet is generally at his best, is flaccid and un 
interesting. Joseph Urban and his scenery contribute a great 
deal to the joy of the afternoon. Each of the five scenes 
was a memorable bit of scenic decoration, even the wind 
mill problem, generally a stumbling block in this opera, was 
well solved. The mountain gorge looked really like a lone 
place in the high hills, and the forest scene amidst which 
Don Quichotte dies was striking in its beauty. “Certainly he 
must be reckoned next to Chaliapin in distributing credit 
for what success the opera had, which, even for Chaliapin, 
was distinctly mediocre. After the last act while 99/100 of 
the audience walked out after a single call, an enthusiastic 
band of young Russian Jews gathered by the orchestra rail 
and called the famous basso repeatedly. 
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Study in 
Minneapolis 


The Music Center 
of the Northwest 


MacPhail 
Summer Session 


Voice 
Frantz Proschowsky 
June 21st to July 31st 


Frank Bibb 
August 15th to October Ist 
Frederick Southwick 
June Ist to September 15th 


Piano 


Madame Bailey Apfelbeck 


Theatre Organ 
Edward J. Dunstedter 


Public School Music 


George Krieger 


Violin 


George Klass 


Dramatic Art 
A. G. Bainbridge, Jr. 


And Regular Faculty of 140 of 
the Northwest’s Leading 
Teachers 


An Illustrated Summer Folder Will Be 
Mailed Free Upon Request 


MacPHAIL 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


LaSalle at 12th, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KANSAS F. M. C. MEETS 


(Continued from page 8) 
made by Mrs. Gray as new president, was to support the suc- 
cessful management of the new venture. The business of 
the morning was interspersed with two pleasing numbers by 
the Triple Trio of the Monday Music Club. 

Among the interesting features on the Club Conference 
program Thursday afternoon was an address by Frances 
Eaton of the Wichita Beacon on Why Publicity. Miss 
Eaton's well organized talk contained many suggestions of 
practical value to club women depending on the newspapers 
to present their work to the public. 

R. N. McEntire, of Topeka, member of the Field Com- 
mittee of the International Council of Religious Education, 
brought a real message to the convention in his address on 
The Unrealized Opportunity in Religious Education. He 
stressed the need of the Federation’s co-operation with the 
Sunday Schools throughout the state to raise the standards 
of Sunday School music. That Kansas is doing constructive 
work along this line is evinced in the fact that the State 
Federation won the $100 prize offered by the National Fed- 
eration for the most hymn contests conducted in any state 
during Music Week last May. 

John A. Selby, music critic of the Kansas City Star, chose 
for the subject of his address, Prodigies, and brought out 
several items of interest-in regard to the recent triumph of 
Marion Talley. 

The principal address of the closing session of the con- 
vention Thursday evening was given by Dr. P. P. Claxton 
superintendent of the Tulsa Schools who spoke on Music 
as a Civic Asset. Miss Crowder, district chairman of 
junior club work, gives Dr. Claxton credit for doing more 
for the betterment of community music than any one man 
in the southwest. 

After a double piano number by Barton Bachman of Win- 
field, the two prize winning compositions by Kansas com 
posers were presented. Love’s Springtime by F. J. Haber- 
korn of Hutchinson was sung by a mixed quartet composed 
of Pearl Hoots, soprano; Mrs. Frank Siverd, contralto; 
Ralph Riggs, tenor, and Ray McCowan, bass, all of Winfield, 
with violin obligato by Laura Jackman of Wichita. The 
prize of $50 was presented to Mr. Haberkorn by Mrs. cones 
Robinson Diescher in memory of her mother, Mrs. W. C 
Robinson. The other prize winning number was a duet i 
women’s voices, Over the Edge of the Purple Down, by 
Otto L. Fischer of Wichita, and was sung by Sybil Millison 
Johnson, soprano, and Sue Fulton, contralto, with Mabel 
Whitney accompanist, all of Wichita. The $50 prize for this 
number was given by The Saturday Afternoon Music Club 
of Wichita and presented by Mrs. Richard Gray, its presi- 
dent. 

Aiter the presentation of the new officers to the Conven- 
tion by the retiring president, Mrs. Arza J. Clark, the Con- 
vention adjourned to meet in Clay Center in March 1927. 
Thus came to a close the meeting of a State Federation 
whose slogan, had it adopted one, might have been, Deeds 
not Words. D. M. T. 


Mrs. Huss Broadcasts 


An artistic novelty for the radio was the broadcasting 
from WEAF, Tuesday, April 6, of a group of Huss songs 
with the accompaniment ot the Max Jacobs String Quartet, 
presented by Hildegard Hoffmann Huss. Mr, Huss, as 
guest speaker, said a few words on the string quartet as a 
potent factor in the cultural development of music in 
America. The Max Jacobs Quartet played the Huss quar- 
tet in B minor, which won the prize awarded by the National 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 
Federation of Music Clubs and was performed at the Bi- 
ennial of the Federation at Peterborough in 1919 and sub- 
sequently published by the Society for the Publication of 
American Music. 

The teaching season has been a very strenuous one for 
Mr. and Mrs. Huss, and applications for the summer course. 
in July at Diamond Point-on-Lake George are already be- 
ing received. The list of Huss students includes many young 
artists and teachers. Mr. Huss’ pupil, Charles Ames, has 
recently appeared successfully in New York City, Jersey 
City and Short Hills, N. J., and will play in Brooklyn early 
this month. Florence Sansom, studying singing with Mrs. 
Huss and piano repertory as well as accompanying with Mr. 
Huss, is much in demand as accompanist; she played re- 
cently for broadcasting in Newark and Elizabeth. Edmund 
Nasadoski, a successful young teacher, has flourishing classes 
in New York City and Long Island. 

Georgette Bovee and Harriette Tyson are popular church 
soloists in New York City and White Plains, Mrs. Tyson 
having appeared several times in concert work in West- 
chester and at private houses in New York City. Mina Al- 
vanos recently broadcasted a program, chiefly of ballads with 
much success. Irene Parslow will again give a recital at 
Wurlitzer Hall, where she made her debut last season. A 
teacher-pupil of Mrs. Huss, Eva Campbell Ogletree, now 
located in Norfolk, Va., reports the busiest season of her 
career. Mrs. Ogletree has just been chosen president of the 
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Music Study Club of Norfolk. She has been soloist in 
Norfolk’s most prominent churches for. the past ten years 
and is making many concert appearances. 


Kroll’s Symphonic Poem Heard in St. Louis ° 


Louis Kroll, who has recently been appointed musical di- 
rector of the Municipal Opera at St. Louis, has already 
gained wide notice and acceptance in that city through the 
production by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under 
Rudolph Ganz, of his symphonic poem The Temple ‘of Isis. 
The music critic of the St. Louis Times, stated that Mr. 
Kroll has succeeded in producing “a work of gigantic propor- 
tions, written in fugal style, with intricately involved cofitra- 
puntal themes, triple fugues and canons, truly modérn’'in 
idiom, with a wonderful melodic interest.” The reviewer goes 
on to say: “This eloquent musical a? made a profound 
impression, and at its conclusion Mr. Ganz asked the com- 
poser to rise, and as he walked toward the stage to con- 
gratulate the conductor on the fine pre sentation, there was 
an ovation which lasted for several minutes.” Other music 
critics in St. Louis are equally complimentary with regard 
to Mr. Kroll’s work, and it is Mr. Ganz’s intention to place 
The Temple of Isis on one of the regular symphony, pro- 
grams for next season, thus giving the subscribers an. op- 
portunity of hearing what one critic describes as “one of 
the finest examples of modern writing.” ’ 

It is interesting to note that Louis Kroll has undertaken 
the musical setting of the romantic opera The Fire King, the 
libretto of which is the work of Jerome Hart, the well- 
known musical writer and critic. Several prominent English 
and American composers sought to obtain the right to set 
Captain Hart’s libretto, but the author, having satisfied him- 
self that Mr. Kroll is a composer of exceptional ability, en- 
trusted him with the task. The first act is now completed, 
and Mr. Kroll hopes to have the work ready for produc- 
tion at the next season of the St. Louis Municipal Opera. 


Arrivals at Hotel Majestic 


Recent arrivals at the Hotel Majestic are Feodor Chal- 
iapin, son and secretary; Moriz Rosenthal, Tito Schipa, 
Mrs. Schipa and child; Ursula Greville, editor of The 
Sackbut; Phyllis Archibald; Cecilia Hansen; Boris Sak- 
haroff; Mr. and Mrs. Eugene John Hartigan, 
American baritone; Ilse Marvenga and W. Ortman. 
Among those who have extended their stay at the Hotel 
Majestic are A. von Buttykay, Emmy Kosaty, Count and 
Countess Solito de Solis and Benno Moiseiwitsch. 


Goossens ; 


ERNEST TOY 


EMINENT AUSTRALIAN VIOLINIST 


For dates address Room 400, 437 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 
TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 354S%E8 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 





A limited number of students and teachers can be enrolled for a 

SUMMER COURSE of eight weeks at Ridgefield, Conn., 1), hours 

from New York. Particulars as to class and private lessons may be 
had on application. 


22 East 89th Street a 3 


GRACE DIVINE 


Mezzo - Soprano 


New York 














SARASOTA MUSICAL BUREAU 


Kate Crandall Raclin, Manager 
Harrison E. Barringer, Treasurer 


Headquarters: 501 First Bank Bldg., Sarasota, Fla. 
announces at the Mira Mar Auditorium of Sarasota, Fia., 


FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


assisted by MAX RABINOWITSCH, Pianist 


LOUISE HOMER 
CHICAGO OPERATIC TRIO 


IRENE PAVLOSKA 
FORREST LAMONT 
VIRGILIO LAZZARI 


FRANK ST. LEGER, Accompanist 




















“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 
(The Roosevelt, New York) 


the MusicaL Courier has established a 
bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and FRIDAY at 12 
o'clock noon the Musicat Courier goes 
on the air for fifteen minutes (H. O. 
Osgood, Associate Editor, announcing) 
to give you the latest news about con- 
certs, artists and the musical world in 
general. 
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MacPHAIL SCHOOL SUMMER 
SESSION FACULTY ANNOUNCED 


Frantz Proschowsky has been secured again for the sum- 
mer session of the MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis, 
Minn., from June 21 to July 31. Mr. Proschowsky has 
taught a large number of the vocal profession of the north- 
west in his two previous summer engagements and the com- 
ing guest appearance bears every indication of being the 
busiest of all. He has demonstrated to the conviction of 
many that in a short period of instruction he can bring 
forth hidden beauties of the voice, increase the range, over- 
come faults and add warmth and color to the tone quality. 
During his MacPhail School engagement he will give pri- 
vate lessons and hold twelve master vocal classes for study 
of voice placing, breathing, vocal technic and repertory. 

Frank Bibb is another New York vocal authority to be en- 
rolled as a master teacher for MacPhail’s summer session. 
Mr. Bibb is a teacher who, by reason of his remarkable 
analytical mind, extremely high ideals, sound physiological 
principles and extraordinary experience as coach and accom- 
panist, is able to present to those who come under his direc- 
tion the true principles of correct voice emission in a manner 
that brings results which are nothing short of marvelous. 
He will arrive in Minneapolis, his former home, on August 
15 and remain until October 1. 

Frederick Southwick, who enjoys an enviable reputation 
in Minneapolis, has been re-engaged for his seventh consecu- 
tive summer at the MacPhail School. His remarkable teach- 
ing ability, thorough understanding of the voice and keen 
interest in the success of each pupil, has brought him a 
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large group of well known singérs who study with him year 
after year. He will teach from June 1 to September 15, 
when he will return to New York to resume activities at his 
Metropolitan studios. 

In the department of piano there will be Mme, Bailey 
Apfelbeck, who is known both in Europe and America be- 
cause of her success as a concert pianist; Harrison Wall 
Johnson, who has appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra on numerous occasions, and James 
A. Bliss, who has presented no less than twenty artist-pupils 
in complete recital programs during the past winter. Ham- 
lin Hunt will offer a course of instruction in church and 
concert organ playing and Edward J. Dunstedter has been 
secured as teacher of theater organ. In the violin depart- 
ment, which is one of the strongest in the MacPhail School, 
there will be George Klass, Heinrich Hoevel, J. Rudolph 
Peterson, Chester Campbell and others equally well known. 
Clara Williams, Robert Fullerton, Hazel Dieseth, Ethel 
Adams Sherman, Lora Lulsdorff McCartney, Annette Yde 
Lake and others of the regular voice faculty, will give in- 
struction in singing. Jean B. Griffee, a teacher of concert 
and operatic singers, who is responsible for placing a large 
number of vocalists in responsible positions, will give a 
special course in teaching methods. She will explain before 
her summer students her principles of voice production with 
demonstrations of the instruction given to all types of 
voices. Robert Fullerton will conduct a voice normal course 
of daily lessons in vocal methods and repertory. 

The public school music course given during the summer 
session will include from two to four hours of daily in- 
struction designed for teachers who wish to become ac- 
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=——= LOUISE HUNTER == 


Address: METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, New York City 





SOPRANO 


Third Consecutive Season 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 


Following the Spring Tour 
of the Metropolitan, will 
appear at the 
SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 


in 



















Concert in Middletown, Ohio 


and 


Lake Forest, III. 
And then—fill her second 


consecutive season in sum- 
mer light opera with the 


MUNICIPAL OPERA 
COMPANY 


of Atlanta, Georgia 















HOWARD GREEN 


Pianist-Composer 


RICHARD KOCH 


Baritone 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
Steinway Hall, March 16 


PRESS 
Of Mr. Green: 
Entirely self-sustaining. —W orld. 


His performance had technical excellence.—Herald 
Tribune. 


Pleasant music, constructed in flowing, melodious lines. 
—RHerald Tribune. 


His playing, as well as his compositions, showed musi- 
cianship and excellent training.—Musical America. 


Bold themes of decided character were those in young 
Mr. Green’s piano concerto, while the originality and 
songful melody of a prelude in D, also musical delinea- 
tion of the emotions of Love, Joy and Sorrow, all this 
showed him as a talented composer and very able pianist. 
—Musical Courier. 


COMMENTS 


Of Mr. Koch: 
He sang most admirably.—Times. 


A powerful voice, most excellent delivery, sympathetic 
intelligence, obvious sincerity —Herald Tribune. 


His voice is one of large size and good placement; he 
is furthermore endowed with the ability to project the 
mood of what he sings—Musical America. 


Mr. Koch has a voice of expressive quality and adequate 
range, singing Strauss and Schubert songs in impeccable 
German, and contributed greatly to the enjoyment of the 
affair—Musical Courier. 


OF BOTH: 


The young men should persist in their careers, for they have unusual musical gifts. 
—Musical Courier. 


Managed By MISS ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


who will again teach in Minneapolis at the MacPhail School 
of Music during the summer session which this year com 
mences on June 21 and continues for sie weeks 


quainted with the Giddings methods as used in the Minne 
apolis public schools 

In dramatic art there will be as guest teachers, Edward 
Abner Thompson, M. A., often called one of the best readers 
on the American platform today, and A. G. Bainbridge, Jr., 
general director of the Shubert Theater. John Seaman 
Garns and Maude Moore will give intensive instruction in 
dramatics and play coaching. Josephine Retz Garns will 
direct the course in the fundamentals of dancing, including 
preparatory and advanced work in Russian, Greek, folk, 
social and stage dancing. There will be weekly faculty 
concerts for the benefit of summer students 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Concerts Close 


At the last two concerts in the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
series in the Vernon Room at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
the artists were Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Wanda Lan 
dowska, pianist and harpsichordist; Ivan Steschenko, basso; 
Lawrence Tibbett, baritone; Amy Ellerman, contralto, and 
Sascha Jacobsen, violinist. The first program was presented 
by Miss Giannini, Mme, Landowska and Mr. Steschenko and 
gave great pleasure to a large audience. Miss Giannini is 
one of the most popular singers before the public today, 
having that rare combination which goes to make for artistry 
—a voice of deep and rich timbre, together with sensitive 
intelligence and natural fire and spirit. She gave proof of 
the triumphs she has thus far sustained operatically by her 
interpretation of Gounod’s Plus Grand Dans Son Obscurite 
Charming was her handling of three Italian folk songs by 
Geni Sadero and a Spanish song. Mme. Landowska ap 
peared in the double role of pianist and harpsichordist. This 
artist’s work is notable in that it is fresh, vital and distinct 
ive. In the playing of both instruments she displayed rare 
interpretive skill and originality in the understanding of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century music, while her touch, 
the precision of her playing and grace made her renditions a 
delight. Ivan Steschenko created an excellent impression in 
songs by Rechkunov, Schumann, Massenet and Koenemann 
Molly Bernstein furnished artistic accompaniments for Miss 
Giannini and Mr. Steschenko. 

The final concert of the season also was a great success 
Lawrence Tibbett, the American baritone whose recent suc 
cesses at, the Metropolitan has made him a sensation of two 
seasons, presented songs by Mandel, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky and the Credo from Verdi's Othello, and again 
revealed himself a skilled artist of dramatic intensity. Par 
ticular mention should be made of Moussorgsky’s After the 
Battle and The Credo, which were rendered with a clear 
suggestion of their value and with a lovely legato and 
excellent, tone quality. Miss Ellerman was heard in an 
operatic aria and songs and was well received. Mr. Jacob- 
sen also was a pleasure, in the artistic sense of the word 
His style and tone are of the brilliant character and yet have 
the finesse and purity essential for the most delicate work 
In the Rondo Capriccioso he displayed a clarity of techni: 
and purity of intonation which were a delight 

These concerts in the Vernon Room are among the im 
portant musical events at Atlantic City, and next season's 
attractions are looked forward to with interest 


The Spell of Nahan Franko 

Nahan Franko, veteran violinist and conductor, has been 
in Philadelphia playing in the Fox Theater there. The criti: 
of the Evening Public Ledger testified to the extraordinary 
success which he won: “So many people attempt to interpret 
Johann Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz. So few succeed 
Strauss was dreaming when he wrote that great song—that 
song of a river, flowing toward the sea. Last night at the 
Fox, a gray-haired man unassumingly placed a violin under 
his chin, drew his bow across the strings, and played th 
Blue Danube Waltz as Philadelphians have not heard it for 
some time and then only on rare occasions. He was Nahar 
Franko. With due respect to the rest of the artists and the 
surrounding bill, none could begin to compare with Mr 
Franko’s playing. He swept more than 1000 persons off thei 
feet with one of the most exquisitely beautiful bits which 
has been done in that theater for a long time. It is hard to 
compare the rest of the program with his performance. One 
listens to Maestro Franko’s violin and one becomes a gypsy 
—for the moment. Then it is gone—as are all dreams.” 
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impression by his fine and sympathetic accompaniments and also an appearance with the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
PROVIDENCE. R. I his splendid solo numbers. Thee Vladimir Shavitch conducting, where she sang numbers by 
26 WN Eig o we Jane Bodell, soprano, assisted by Alice Totten, cellist Purcell and Scarlatti. Her recital programs included every- 
Emma Winslow Childs at the piano—gave a pleasing recital thing from early British folk songs to the most modern 
in Memorial Hall before a good sized audience. Miss Bodell English songs, as a specialist in which Miss Greville is well 
possesses a soprano voice of wide range and her songs were known. 
rendered with good musicianly understanding. Her modern On her way back east she had the misfortune to dislocate 
songs were also given with rare charm. Miss Totten’s two _ her knee by an accident in ( ‘hicago, and was confined to her 
numbers were played with a beauty of tone and musical intel- room there and in New York for several weeks. Miss Gre- 
ligence that pleased the audience to such an extent that she ville, who was received everywhere with the utmost favor, 
vill be compelled, for lack of an auditorium, to discon added an extra number. contemplates a more extensive concert tour here next season. 
tn Providence aftes 3 season Infantry In Infantry Hall, two Swedish male choruses—the Vasa Sata ice ar 
torn down in ¢ rine and there isno  f this city and the Apollo of Auburn—appeared in joint con Bush Summer School Opportunities 

i However M1 cert, under the direction of Bertil O. Larson. Greta Tor ite es ‘ PP : 
tated that it padie, soprano, who sang in Swedish and English, charmed 
ve theater, but her hearers by the sweetness of her voice and Edith Gyllen- 
A+ the con berg-Waxberg, pianist, played in her usual artistic manner, 

proving to be a pianist of the first rank 
the composer, Phe Chopin Club, of which Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes is presi 
No dent, gave its fifth musicale of the season in the Narragan 








Provinencr, R, | Much regret was in evidence when, in 
rogram of the concert given by the Boston Symphony 
(Orchestra in Infantry Hall, recently the following was in- 
erted After giving nearly 200 concerts in Providence 
er a period ¢ any years, the Boston Symphony Orches 


Summer school plans being ‘on the air” these days, it is. 
pleasant to receive the annual announcement of the popular 
Bush Conservatory summer term, which presents in attrac 
tive form the opportunities offered the summer students un- 
der the administration of President Edgar Nelson. A book 
let attractively covered in gray and red invites attention to the 
ett Hotel. The large room was nearly filled with club mem new and standard courses with which this progressive Chi- 

ain and agé Che ether hers who listened with rapt attention to an interesting pro- 480 school of music and dramatic art marks its twenty- 

Kou lew w Viv: sidi’s con gram, the soloists being Mildred Taber and Oscar Lozzi, fourth summer session. Brilliant artist-teachers form the 
tring orche and Rimsky-Korsa pianists; Helen Vining, violin; Laura Gladding, viola; keynote of the annual school term, which extends from 
Katharine Vining, cello; Marguerite Watson Shaftoe, so June 30 to August 3 for the regular five weeks’ period and 
prano, and Helen Shepard Udell, contralto which adds one week, to August 10, for the School Musi 

Giuseppe Camilloni, blind local musician, gave a piano and and Class Piano courses : 
violin recital at the Providence Plantations Club before a Frederic Lamond, pianist of international fame, and Ar 
plendid voice a1 cies aan large audience \ splendid program was given, Ciro Sacca thur Middleton, distinguished \merican baritone (just re 

endid les a g | was accompanist to Mr. Camilloni’s violin selections turned from his second tour of Australia) are each filling 

nae, 2S os a = ern veral G. F.H their second season with the Chicago school, the former be 
imber wart In . a resigent of tnis city ginning his teaching on May 20 because of the demand for 
pupil mui \vis Bliven-Charbonnel, created a good Diaz Popular in South ten weeks’ instruction from member of his American class 
; He closes his European concert season early in order to do 

Rafaeclo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan, returned from this. Arthur Dunham, eminent organist and composer, is a 

Florida and is now on tour. During his stay in Florida he —peweomer on the faculty, succeeding President Edgar Nelson 

PERA PLAYERS made a number of individual appearances, as well as jointly as head of the organ department \ new department of 
vith Frances Alda. He appeared with Alda before th motion picture organ playing is headed by Arthur Gutow, 
] tuvated Theis Society of Arts in Palm Beach, and at the home ol Ds well known theater organist. Poul Bai, Danish baritone, 
wagon oe Setterwhite, where they did the Garden Scene of Romeo who joined the Conservatory staff last fall, will also fill his 
Seasot r the Pre and Juliet Of his individual appearances, particularly mn first summer engagement at Bush Conservatory President 
Intimate | table were a concert in the beautiful Spanish garden of the Nelson will confine his teaching to coaching and vocal reper 
66 9 Hutton home in Palrn Beach and a recital in the home of tory for the summer term, the demand for which is very 
with THE IMMORTAL HOUR Mrs. Robert C. Black, in Palm Beach. Mr. Diaz has be- great . Edgar Brazelton, now vice president of the Conser 
ome so popular with the winter sojourners in the Southern — yatory, will conduct his usual Normal Training classes which 
An English Opera by RUTLAND BOUGHTON States that arrangements are being made for a more extensive have ‘attained such widespread popularity and from which 
2 : tour next season. Since his return north, Mr. Diaz appeared ave ¢ we ‘ I1-equipped piano teachers > scharc 
Tuesday Night, April 6th, at the Grove Street Theatre in Springfield, Mo., on March 24, with the Mundell Chub of rg scene. p Merge asst ng mlasmmly — ei a goa 
22-24 Grove St.. New York City Brooklyn on March 26, and with the Syracuse Symphony of the four series of Master Repx rtory classes, which are 
’ J Orchestra on March 27. the outstanding features of the Bush Conservatory summer 
PERFORMANCES ‘ term. Frederic Lamond and Jan Chiapusso will each have a 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Ursula Greville Returns Home series of pianists’ repertory classes, and E dgar Nelson, oe? 
Sunday Nights Ureula Greville, Meatlih clues and ditor of die Lento sisted by members of the vocal faculty, will present a course 
pa - for singers. These classes are of pre-eminent value to sum- 

Matinees—Wednesday and Saturday music monthly, The Sackbut, sailed for home a week ago on mer students and are also worth a trip to Chicago to heat 
the Berengaria, after a three months’ visit to this country. Two departments of increasing general interest to which 
Most of her time was spent on the Pacific coast, where she the Bush Conserv: itory management gives special emphasis 
poe | before the Hollywood Women's ¢ lub, anh three re- in the catalog are the School Music department under Lyra 
a — 7 . — ih yg ig bonus sang also at Palo \Ito, Berke vine Votaw, and the Class Piano methods course conducted 
ey anc akland, and gave numerous private recitals. Her by Helen Curtis) Many supervisors are completing their 
engagements in the east included Detroit and Dayton, Ohio; courses for the degree of Bachelor of School Music, and 
others are to receive the diploma or certificate at the end of 
the six weeks’ course, having accumulated credits from pre 
vious years of study at Bush and elsewhere. The popularity 
of the Curtis course in Class Piano methods has attracted 
Lee many teachers from all parts of the country who are finding 
in this newest branch of musical pedagogics a rich field for 


professional endeavor. 


Comrort IN DorMITORIES 
q The comfort and convenience of the student dormitories 
| in the establishment of which Bush Conservatory is the pio- 
neer Chicago music school, are their distinguishing charac 
teristics, and are responsible for the large number of reset 
vations for rooms which have been already made by the 
summer students of last year The rooms are limited to 


single and double rooms, and at moderate prices (all expense 
id © j included) provide the maximum of individual comfort and 
Pianist y / privacy, so necessary to successful work in either summer or 
/ winter The pleasant, homelike atmosphere in the Bush 


dormitories is largely responsible for their popularitv year 


e e . EKO 
In Recital-Talks j ~ we Say, characterist and dramatic coach, offers an in 
the 


tensive course of exceptional interest to those wishing 

newer ideas of dramatic art and stage production. Mr. Day 

will conduct his classes as in former seasons and is also 

available for a limited number of private lessons. This 
1s : , . course and the instruction in Expression and Stage Craft 

amateurs ni wholesome retutation of the old idea that artistic prestige is only for the elect of give the student, both professional and amateur, a practical 

training of the highest class 

, Students of dancing and languages also receive the finest 

> Pv | . . 

reared, played with such lofty idealism, wholesome saneness and compelling style, and spoke with type of instruction under Cora Spicer Neal in the School 

of Dancing and Emile Le Clercq, who is director of the 

; , ; School of Languages 

international renown Lhe Omaha Bee, March 23, 1926. . _— 


Schipa and Laval at Roosevelt Hotel 


cason and 


pianotorte, 


iastically received 


ite Scheherazade 
prano of tl Met olitan Opera House, 
accompan and piani ippeared at the 


fourth 0 ert th stemert seri 











Subscription Season Including Three Operas $9.00 
Single Seats at the Box Office $3.30 

















Lee Pattison presided before a large and enthusiastic audience of pianists, teachers, students and 
foreign-born, long-maned, long-named temperamentals, this artist, American-born and American 


such enlightenment, enthusiasm and grasp of subject, as to cause little wonder that his name is of 


lo the listener hearing this pianist for the first Mr. Pattison showed sterling musicianship and Interesting programs by prominent ‘artists continue to be 
time ma solo performance, the afternoon was a solid technic in his vari +rformances given in the series of recitals at the Hotel Roosevelt. On 
in his various performances. the afternoon of March 30, Tito Schipa, tenor, and Jeanne 


sense of individual in- His program was fresh and unusual in its ar- Laval, contralto, were the attractions, both of whom were so 

terpretation in a varied and exacting program rangement, the long sonata of Chopin being re- well received that there were numerous recalls and encores. 

i f . ‘ Mr. Schipa’s offerings included early Italian numbers, the 

V. ¥. World, March 13, 1926, served for the end of the program instead of M’Appari aria from Flotow’s Martha, and numbers by La- 

‘ , ne ye ee ee : 4 : = calle, Schubert and Bateman. The audience liked Mr. Schi- 

coming near the beginning in the usual manner. pa’s rendition of Amapola by Lacalle so much that the tenor 

t goes without saying that, remembering his V. Y. American, March 13, 1926. repeated it. Bateman’s The Day that My Dreams Come 

True also was especially beautifully sung. In Miss Laval’s 

‘ : : first group the composers represented were the Italians, Pari, 

sive, his pedaling excellent and his agility ad- Mr. Pattison showed force and temperament. Pontani, Rabey (whose Tes Yeux she sang charmingly) and 

mirable.—N. ¥Y. Sun, March 13, 1926. V. Y. Tribune, March 13, 1926 3emberg. Her second group was made up of songs which 

{ i p she sang in English. Jose Echeniz furnished the accompani- 

ments for Mr. Schipa and Edward Hart was at the piano for 

Miss Laval. The Roosevelt recitals are under the manage 
ment of Bechard & Macfarle ane. 


Available as usual with Guy Maier in their two-piano concerts Joseph P. Wiesel Dead 


~ Ne , . Joseph P. Wiesel, a retired merchant of Cumberland, Md., 
Concert Management DANIEL MAY ER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York who had been for more than fifty years organist at St. 
Patrick’s Catholic Church there, died at the Allegany Hospi- 
Vu q tal on March 24, age eighty years. He was widely known 
Steinway Piano in Cumberland and its vicinity as a musician. His brother, 


Michael, is at present organist of St. Peter and Paul’s at 
SS eae | Cumberland. 


marked by a vratitying 


_ 


traming in ensemble work, his rhythm is inci- 
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ALICE GENTLE, ° 
well known soprano, who will wind up her special vaudeville 
engagement at the Riverside and Hippodrome, New York, 
the weeks of April 5 and 12. She has had great success 
everywhere and has had many offers to continue, which have 
been postponed to the fall, Miss Gentle has been engaged 
to sing her repertory and several new roles at Ravinia Park 
this summer. (James Hargis Connelly, Photo.) 


DAVID GUION, 
distinguished composer from Dallas, Texas, who enjoys a 
national reputation for his excellent compositions, originality 
of theme, and some very clever arrangements of Negro NSpirit- 
uals,. In fact he is one of the foremost composers in this 
particular field. His recent ballad, Howdy do Mis’ Spring- 
time, has been accepted universally, and most of the eminent 
concert singers have programmed this effective number. Mr. 
Guion will be a permanent member of the piano department 
of the Chicago Musical College beginning in the fall. 


HAROLD SAMUEL, 
English pianist, and Bach specialist, has given three recitals 
here this winter. Two were entire Bach programs, the third 
a mixed program. So many requests have been received 
for an additional Bach recital that he will give one at Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 27, the- day before -he- sails 
for home. 
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MARION BEMIS WILSON, 


coloratura soprano, a young artist from the Charles Bowes 
Studios, Los Angeles, Cal., is in demand for recitals, con- 
certs, clubs, etc. She sang the role of Marguerite in 
Gounod’s Faust recently with the Opera Reading Club under 
Wiiliam Tyroler, at the new Barker Brothers’ Auditorium. 
Two appearances at the Gamut Club won for her unstinted 
praise from a most discriminating audience of music lovers. 
Miss Marion proved her prowess in a unique way a few 
weeks ago. The president of a men’s club engaged her with 
a request that she should not sing any “trick” songs (mean- 
ing coloratura airs). She most dutifully sang a group of 
songs and then for an encore sang Queen of the Night air 
from the Magic Flute. She received an ovation, and again 
responded, this time with the Shadow Song from Dinorah 
using the Galli-Curci cadenza. So the “trick” songs, well 
done, proved the big hit. (Witzel photo). 
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MARGARET 
concert violinist, pictured in Atlantic City where she recently 
played at the High School Auditorium. 


SITTIG, 


SERGEI RADAMSKY, 
Russian tenor, after several years in opera in Italy, has re 
turned to the States and has recently been heard with the 
Russian Opera Company under the direction of Feveisky at 
His Majesty's Theatre, Montreal. The Montreal press viewed 
Radamsky’s offerings favorably, reporting that he made the 
most of the Russian music and his singing was so good that 
the audience stopped the opera twice with applause. Hig 
voice has none of the headiness that so often mars such 
voices and it soars out full and rich and charged with feeling. 
Mr. Radamsky sang and acted well, says another critic, and 
his voice is all that can be desired, 


HOVNNLVVOUSVNNOYOAREOOAO AED AVOUT 


YVONNE D’ARLE, 
soprano, for the past five years with the 
Company, 
zation to create the 
Viennese operetta by 
presented in America for the 
Maritza opened in Atlantic 

premier took place in 


Metropolitan Opera 
with that organi 
Maritza, the 
Kalman, which is being 
first time by the Shuberis 
City on March 29 and the 
New York on April 5 


was released from her contract 


leading role in Countess 


Emmerich 


GEORGE LIEBLING, 
pianist-composer of international reputation, who has 
touring in with much 
completed his second tour and will begin his third one on 
April 27, in North Dakota, being busy until June te for 
neat Wr. Liehling's Harry irthuy 
Culbertson, have already booked him for twenty-two concerts 


been 


America for @ year has juat 


SUCCORR 


season, managers, and 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
who is to be at the Strand Theatre, Brooklyn, April 17 to 26 
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EDGAR M. COOKE 


Prior to War Sang in Opera Abroad 


Knowledge of Languages 


waiting-room of Edgar Cooke’s Phila 
delphia studio, having arrived somewhat ahead of our ap- 
pointment, we had the good fortune to hear the conclusion 
a drill in German singing diction. On general 
would have been entirely with the 
been most painfully acquired ; 
concise and straight-to-the 
{ on being given and heard order and beauty 
emerge from chaos under our very ears, so to speak, we 
wondered why this particular language is so often considered 
and unsingable. And when presently, to demon 
exquisitely sung passages from 
a conclusion which resolved 
him as he opened the 
mterview 


4 we at in the 


of @ lesson 
ympathies 
pupil, our own German having 
ened to the patient, 


principles, our 


lut as we list 
pomt imestructi 


unbeautiful 

ate a point, we heard some 
wke himself, we leapt to 
nto an abrupt question put to 
to admit us for the promised 


ASSOCIATED WITH 
DE RESZKE-SEAGLE 





EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Cologne, the Rhine, 
Zurich Lucerne, 
Paris 


Amsterdam, 
Nuremberg 
Vienna 


Visiting 

Wiesbaden 

Munich, Salzburg 
ROUND TRIP 

Cabin Class— $864 Tourist Class—-$764 @ 


including 
concerts, 


of entire trip, 
operas ind 


expenses 


festivals, 


Price covers all 

admission to 
Write, call er phone for details. 
TRAVEL ADVENTURES 

314 Penna Bldg 


15th & Chestnut Bts., a oe. 
Phila. Phone: Locus 
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THE 


SCHOOL EIGHT YEARS 


Urges Students Contemplating Study in Europe to First Have Good Working 
Believes Pupils Have More Confidence in Teachers Who Illustrate and Demonstrate 


“You are German, Mr. Cooke?” 

A genial smile; a negative shake of the head. 
can,” was the quick reply. 

“But your German!” we insisted. “It is really beautiful. 
You must have lived in Germany a considerable time. 


‘About eight years.’ 
“Oh,” we answered, “That explains it. And no 
doubt’ vou knew the fairly well when you went 


there?” 


r, Cooke smiled 


“All-Ameri- 


satisfied. 
language 


reminiscently. “Well, I'll tell you a 
story—” he began. That being precisely what we had come 
for, we settled down comfortably in our chair. 

“I sailed with a party of young students all knowing about 
as much German as I did. Landing in Berlin, we immediately 
sought out a restaurant. Seated at a table, each of us began 
to study one of the menus rather profusely scattered about. 
I recall thinking that mine didn’t look exactly right somehow, 
but I had no intention of displaying any ignorance before 
my fellow-countrymen, So when the waiter appeared with 
perfect sang-froid | ordered, ‘Geben Sie mir pointing to 
something or other on the card and fervently hoping for 
the best. The chap beside me, not to be outdone in poise, 
promptly added his ‘Geben Sie mir,’ indicating something 
else. The waiter seemed mystified. Then his countenance 
cleared. Courteously and in perfect if somewhat stilted 
English, he spoke; ‘Pardon me, young sirs, I will bring you 
the menu; these cards contain the information on today’s 
races!’ No,” Mr. Cooke added reflectively, “I can’t say that 
I really knew the language then.” 

We chuckled sympathetically, 

“You must have found your musical study very difficult, 
so hampered by the language.” 

“I did,” was the emphatic reply. “So difficult, that I would 
urge every student who contemplates going abroad to first 
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EDGAR M. COOKE. 
have a good working knowledge of languages. It will save 
many heartbreaking hours of discouragement and labor.” 
“Did you spend all of your eight years in Berlin?” was our 
next lead. 
RECEIVES CONTRACT TO 
the first two of them—years of grinding, driving 
had come to Germany for opera, My repertory 
New roles had to be learned, and since all opera 
given there was sung in German, the language had to be 
mastered. For that, | fortunately secured as coach, an actor 
who was playing leading roles in one of the largest theaters. 
He was a hard task-master, sometimes drilling me for an 
hour on a single word or phrase before I could say it to his 
satisfaction. At the end of two years, having acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in the language and having prepared 
sixteen roles, I dared to present myself before one of the 
leading Berlin managers. Before hearing me sing, he asked 
about my repertory. I proudly presented my list of sixteen. 
He shook his head dubiously, ‘I'll hear you sing,’ he said, 
‘but I’m afraid I can’t do much for you with such a small 
repertory.’ Small!! Diffidently I asked how many roles were 
required and learned that twenty- five to thirty was considered 
a fair start. But he heard me sing and evidently liked my 
a ‘ie 


APPEAR IN OPERA 
“Only 


study. I 
was limited. 














“In the field of chamber music 
there is no more honorable name 
than the Letz Quartet.” 

—Rochester Herald. 


“Such distinguished playing as 
was heard from the Letz Quartet 
is too rarely met with.” 

—Winnipeg Telegram. 


BLOCK & ENDICOFF 





Announcement: 


HANS LETZ, First Violin 
EDWIN BACHMANN, Second Violin 


The LETZ QUARTET 


WILLIAM SCHUBERT, Viola 
HORACE BRITT, Violoncello 


WILL BE UNDER THE EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


BOOKINGS NOW BEING MADE FOR NEXT SEASON AFTER JANUARY Ist, 1927 


COMMENCING WITH SEASON 1926-1927 


“In every respect the program 
was one of infinite delight.” 
—Indianapolis Star. 


“No other quartet concert in 
the writer’s experience of the last 
ten years has met with such en- 
thusiastic and spontaneous re- 
sponse, and none deserved it 
more.” —Madison Journal. 


1718-19 AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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work for in a very short time he offered me a contract in 
Regensburg. 
First Rote in DAS RHEINGOLD 

“My first role was a small one in Das Rheingold, and I 
continued. singing minor roles for over a year. The salary 
was small, the work hard, but it was a beginning and the 
training and experience were invaluable. 

“While in Regensburg, I had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with the Prince of Turn and Taxis, a. patron 
of music and one of the wealthiest men in Germany. 
His friendly interest and sympathy tided me over many a 
period of discouragement. 

“The next year I went to Metz in Alsace-Lorraine. Per- 
haps it might interest you to know that the first three years 
of a singer’s experience over there are called Beginners’ 
Years (Anfanger Jahren). At that time one received a 
very small salary, barely a living wage, and the work was 
terrific. There were always three or four operas in prepara- 
tion. We rehearsed daily from nine to twelve, from two to 
five, and then returned to sing the evening performance. 

“Following Metz came a contract in Essen and after that, 
Danzig, It happened that I was singing in Danzig at the 
time the Crown Prince was there in banishment for mis- 
behavior, As I lived close to the palace I saw him quite fre- 
quently, and he and the Crown Princess attended the Opera 
regularly. 

Tue Bic Opportunity 

“At last came the big opportunity—the offer of an extended 
contract in Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Aachen opera is of 
the highest standard so naturally I was overjoyed at this 
good fortune. I went there immediately at the close of the 
Danzig contract and had already begun rehearsals when— 
the end of everything came! It was 1914, you see. So, like 
many others for whom the future had seemed to hold so 
much, I found there was nothing left but to come home; 
and in January, 1915, I sailed for the States.” 

“1915—eleven years ago,” we figured. “Evidently you were 
not idle long for you have been connected with the De 
Reszke-Seagle School for Singers for almost that long, 
haven’t you?” 

CONNECTED witH De ReszKE-SEAGLE ScHoot ErcHt SEASONS 

“Eight seasons. When I first returned, I began teaching 
in the Middle West (Chicago was my birth-place) and, 
shortly after, met Oscar Seagle and became associated with 
him in his work at the Schroon Lake Summer Colony. Like 
every other singer who has taken up teaching, I determined 
that nothing should be permitted to interfere with my own 
singing career. But as I got deeper into this work of de- 
veloping and training voices, interest in my own singing 
lessened.” 

Now, we had not forgotten what we had heard as we sat 
in the waiting-room just a short time before. Decidedly that 
was not the singing of a man who has stopped singing. And 
we bluntly said so. 

“Oh,” Mr. Cooke admitted, “I never allow a day go by with- 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND Chora! Directo: 


Society of the Friends of Music and 


DONALD PIRNIE Baritone 


Will teach in the Meriden (N. H.) Summer School of Music and Dramatics 
July ist to August 15th 
Address Donald Pirnie, The Edgewood School, Greenwich, Conn. 
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My Old Kentucky Home ............-06+% 35 
Believe Me, if all Those Endearing Young 
CN: 5 is ca Nay oon tiaesvudeaunewe ds 40 
The Last Rose of Summer ......ccceccse 40 
be ee Oey oe te eer eee A0 
Uo or are PrP oP rr ree 35 































POPULAR CLASSICS 
Waltz in A flat. . istetovevecins Johannes Brahms 35 
Minerale. | iin cc tan vines Anton Dvorak .40 
Gavotte from “Iphigenia in Aulis” von Gluck .40 
LAME sac atene Georg Friedrich Handel ao 
Theme and Variations........- Josef Haydn .40 
Barcarolle from “Tales of Hoffmann”..... - 
Jacques Offenbach 40 
Melody in etre bet Bere Anton Rubinstein 40 
Song of the Volga Boatmen............-- 35 
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out singing a little, doing my ‘daily dozen’ at least; for my 
experience is that a pupil has a great deal more confidence 
in the teacher who can actually illustrate and demonstrate, 
than in the one who simply tells how. But to teach success- 
fully and at the same time keep one’s own voice and reper- 
tory up to concert pitch—well, I can't serve two masters!” 

“But perhaps,” we suggested, “you may be persuaded to 
take a vacation from teaching. In that case—’’ 

Mr. Cooke rose abruptly. “Get thee behind me, Satan!” 
he said with a charming smile and a hearty hand-shake which 
robbed the words of all offense. “I’m sure my next pupil is 
waiting.” 


Joseph Lampkin Returning to Budapest 


Joseph Lampkin, young American violinist, who has been 
studying with Jené Hubay, distinguished Hungarian master, 
for the last two years, is leaving soon to return to Budapest 
and resume his work. It was through Mr. Lampkin that the 
MusicaL Courter last summer received the information 
which led to the contradiction of the false report which 
reached this country of Prof. Hubay’s death. Mr. Lampkin 
at the time was spending the summer by invitation of the 
professor and his wife, the Countess Sebraham, at their 
summer home, a castle near Mosovee in Czecho-Slovakia, 





JOSEPH LAMPKIN. 


eight hours from Budapest, where the family spends nearly 
half the year in an idyllic life. Their two sons—Andor, a 
painter, and Tibor, who manages the estate—complete the 
family group. Both are excellent singers, and there is much 
pleasant home music-making. The professor himself teaches 
only one or two favorite pupils like Mr. Lampkin, to whom 
last year he taught six new compositions, entitled Prayer, 
Russian Lament, Seguidilla, Sehnsucht, Venetia and Car 
rillon. 

In the winter Prof. Hubay, who is director of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Budapest, devotes two days a week, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, to teaching there, the other days 
being claimed by his directional duties, a few private lessons 
and composition. Every Sunday afternoon there is a re 
ception at the Hubay residence, which is attended by the 
foremost figures in the official and musical world of Buda 
pest. Sometimes the Professor himself plays, and sometimes 
music is provided at his invitation by others. 

Despite his sixty-eight years, Prof, Hubay is hale, hearty 
and vigorous, and very anxious to come to America, to 
produce here two of his principal works, both for chorus, 
solos, orchestra and organ, the Vita Nuova of Dante, and a 
work on texts by the famous Hungarian classic poet, Petoefi. 

Next fall, Joseph Lampkin will make his Budapest debut, 
playing the Beethoven concerto with the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, which Prof. Hubay has consented to direct as a 
special honor to his pupil. 


Homer Mowe’s Studio Musicale 

An evening of singing was offered by pupils of Homer 
Mowe at his studio, 30 West 72nd Street, New York, on 
March 13. Five of Mr. Mowe’s pupils took part in the 
program. Strafford Wentworth did some excellent sing 
ing of songs by Franck, Massenet, and Verdi; his voice 
is a tenor of fine resonance and beautiful quality. Florence 
Garretson sang I! Bacio, Arditi, as well as songs by Wood 
man and Ronald, revealing a soprano voice of big range. 

Lillian Gillis, who has made great progress under Mr. 
Mowe’s instruction during the past year, and who is soprano 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in Perth Amboy, 
N. J., sang numbers by Zay, Salter, Worth, and Silberta, 
giving great pleasure with a voice of most attractive qual- 
ity. Ralph Moran gave a fine rendition of Myself When 
Young, from Lehmann’s In a Persian Garden. His voice 
is a resonant basso of good range. He also joined with 
Mr. Wentworth in a duet from La Forza del Destino. 
This was followed by Laura Vekroff, soprano, who showed 
a pleasing voice in songs by Ronald and Del ‘Riego. 

Franz von Suppé’s Widow Dies 

Frau Sophie Suppé, widow of the composer of Boccaccio 
and other operettas of world fame, died in Vienna. She was 
eighty-five years old, the second wife of Suppé, and a popu 
lar singer at the Carl Theater before she married. 

It is now more than thirty years since Franz Suppé, one 
of the big three on the Vienna operetta sky—Milloecker, 
Johann Strauss, Suppé—died, and she devoted the re mainder 
of her life to the cult of his memory, keeping his home in 
exactly the same state as he left it, and fitting out a Suppé 
museum near Vienna. R, P. 
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La Ferne Ellsworth’s Recital at Saenger Studios 


On March 23, La Ferne Ellsworth, mezzo-contralto, artist- 
pupil of Oscar Saenger, gave an unusually enjoyable song 
recital. The songs were well chosen and well sung, and the 
fair singer was rewarded with frequent and hearty applause, 
and was obliged to give a number of encores at the end of 
the program. 

Miss Ellsworth has a lovely, warm, 
which she handles with much skill. 
pecially delightful. She has taste, temperament, intelligence 
and remarkable poise for so young an artist. She sang par- 
ticularly well: Mood, by Alice Barnett; Arab Love Song, 
by Ferdinand Dunkley; Stornellatrice, by Respighi, and 


mezzo-contralto voice 


Her mezza voce is €s- 


LA FERNE ELLSWORTH 


J’ai Pleure en Reve, by Georges Hue. Then, too, in Hahn's 
L’Heure Exquise, seldom has the phrase, C'est l'heure ex 
quise, been so exquisitely sung. Jensen’s Lehn Deine Wang 
am Meine Wang she was obliged to repeat. Of her encore 
songs, the little Japanese song called Fireflies, which she 
sang inimitably, was much ‘favored. The recital was well 
attended and was most successful. Helen Chase accompanied 
in a highly artistic manner, her work being always admir- 
able. 


Van Hoogstraten Given Ovation 


_ The Portland 
fifteenth season, and 


Symphony Orchestra recently closed its 
“it was in this season,” said the Port 
land Oregonian, “that the dream of the orchestra’s spon 
sors had its realization, for not only was the house sold out, 
but it was sold out repeatedly. No greater proof may be 
offered of the sincerity of the Portland public.” It will 
be remembered that Willem van Hoogstraten was appointed 
conductor of the orchestra the beginning of this season, and 
the foregoing is indeed a tribute to the splendid results he 
already has accomplished. Throughout the season the Port 
land critics have lauded him. According to Emil Enna, “As 
conductor he is most versatile, using his orchestra as a unit 
or instrument with which to express refined and cultured 
musicianship.” The enthusiastic reception given Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten at the final concert may be gauged from the 
following excerpt from the Oregon Daily Journal: “The 
concert marked the completion of Willem van Hoogstraten's 
first season as artistic head, and in recognition of the epoch 
making success in every way he was accorded all the honors 
within the power of the audience to bestow. An ovation met 
him stepping on the stage and ovations followed him when he 
disappeared in the wings after the final number.” 


Ladley McBride’s Musicale 


On March 28, at the studio of Ladley McBride, vocal 
teacher, a delightful musicale was presented before an ap- 
preciative audience. Jeane Armory, who has only been 
studying about nine months, gave an excellent exhibition of 
her talent by singing many idoctlons with artistry, revealing 
a fine soprano voice which she used with intelligence. Doro- 
thy Van Deventer, studying about five or six months, sang 
several operatic arias and lighter songs in which she too 
revealed a soprano voice of good quality, combined with a 
charming personality. She is to be commended for her 
excellent work and deserves much encouragement. The as- 
sisting instrumentalist, Anna Spillman, pianist, age fourteen 
years, played several compositions showing brilliancy, fine 
technic and excellent inte rpretations. There is hardly a doubt 
that more will be heard of this young girl in time to come, 
as she has every asset for becoming a pianist of reputation. 

After the musicale, tea was served and a social hour was 
enjoyed during which time many other pupils of Miss Mc 
Bride, who were present, entertained. 


Ernest Davis for Westchester Festival 

The engagement of a second artist for the Westchester 
County Music Festival, May 20-22, was made public when 
Morris Gabriel Williams, county choral director and festival 
conductor, announced that Ernest Davis, tenor, would appear 
on the program. Announcement has already been made that 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, had been engaged. These and 
other artists will supplement the work of the great chorus of 
2,000 voices for which many groups are rehearsing in various 
communities throughout the county. 
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| REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Foundation for Violin Technic, by Josef Borisoff—A 
new method of sixty pages. It is purely technical—no 
pieces. It is a beginner's book built upon the “daily 
exercis€™=plan. In other words, the very exercises that 
may be used by advanced players to keep in trim—trills, 
arpeggi broken chords, scales in single and double 
stops—afe used as a mode of teaching. The idea is 
splendid and should meet with prompt recognition, At 
the beginning of the book is a series of photographs 
showing how the violin should be held. 

Two songs by Geoffrey O’Hara.—The titles are: 
Where Heaven Is, and Wing Tee Wee.- The first is a 
popular little love song, very simple and pretty. The 
voice part will attract singers. The second is a Chinese 
song for bass voice. It is half humorous, very pictur- 
esque. A first rate bass song suitable for recital. 

wo violin pieces by Kochanski.—The titles are Danse 
Sauvage, and P Aube. Both are difficult concert pieces. 
The first is a thriller that will tickle concert audiences 
and tax the powers of even the best virtuosos. The 
other is in double stops throughout, melodically and 
contrapuntally effective. 

New pieces by Bloch.-The titles are: In the moun- 
tains (string quartet), Meditation Herbraique (cello), 
Prayer (cello), Supplication (cello), Jewish Song (cello), 
Nuit Exotique (violin). The string quartet, in two 
parts, Dusk and Rustic Dance, is an important work. 
Short and comparatively simple, indeed, but highly in- 
teresting both for its structure and its harmonic content. 
The cello pieces recall the manner of the now famous 
Sholomo and are very beautiful, pathetic, tragic. The 
violin piece is a long- drawn-out melody of great charm 
with many “effects” for the violin and a few bits of, what 
might be called instrumentation for the piano. It is not 
so compact as the other pieces, but is full of variety and 
interest. There are occasional quarter tones in the cello 
pieces. This entire set is an important contribution to 
our music literature. 


(John Church Company, Cincinnati) 


Attractive church anthems by American composers.— 
This is an attractive bound selection of thirteen works 
by various Americans among whom are Hawley, Gale, 
and Speaks. It is of a handy shape and will be appre- 
ciated by directors of church choirs. 

Idyls of an Inland Sea, Suite for piano, by Frances 
Terry.—Very pianistic, extremely well written and full 
of the color that they are evidently intended to present, 
judging by the titles, which are: Slumbering Waters, 
The Awakening of the Tide, Wave-Laughter, Onslaught 
of the Rain, Lament, Water-Witch, Moonlight. 

Tumble-Weed, a piano solo by Paul Bliss.—This is a 
little study piece of a very expressive character, espe- 
cially for anybody who has ever lived out west and 
knows what tumble-weed is. It is called a “march gro- 
tesque” and certainly presents an excellent picture of the 
grotesque motions of tumble-weed rolled over by the 
wind. 


Vreeland to Tour with Orchestra 


Jeannette Vreeland will be the assisting soloist on the 
spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

At the recent performances of Bach’s Peasant cantata 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s New Life in Toronto by the Toronto 
Mendelssohn Choir, on March 12, Miss Vreeland was the 
soprano soloist. “She sang with splendid clarity,” observes 
the Daily Star, “clear, concise diction and sparkling enuncia- 
tion (in the Bach Cantata)”; while in the Wolf-Ferrari 
music “her singing was singularly beautiful,” is the verdict 
of the Evening Telegram critic. The Globe, in its re view, 
sums up the appealing quality of Vreeland’s art thus: “Miss 
Vreeland has a pure and sympathetic voice, lovely in quality 
and admirable in musicianship. She is also a pleasing pres- 
ence on the stage, and deservedly received much applause.” 

“Those who know good music and those who simply ‘know 
what they like’ were equally charmed,” said the Utica, N. Y. 
Observer, in its review of Miss Vreeland’ $ appearance in that 
city on March 10. “Flowing loveliness of tone character- 
ized Miss Vreeland’s singing. She has a fresh, warm, appeal- 
ing voice, and she sings with genuine emotional feeling,” the 
Observer writer continues; “moreover she has a gracious 
manner to which her audience warmed from her first appear- 
ance onthe stage.”. The music editor of the Daily Press 
also finds Miss Vreeland “Gracious in manner and charming 
in appearance, and displaying a voice that is essentially 
lyrical, Delicacy and differing visualizations characterized a 
delightful set of songs in English.” 


Neighborhood Playhouse Opera Bill 


Three so-called lyric dramas are being given at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. They are A Burmese Pwe, with 
music by Henry Eichheim. The Apothecary, by 
Haydn; Kaun Yin, by Avshalomoff. The Haydn work is 
familiar and needs no description. It is an old-fashioned 
German Singspiel (given in English)—only the singers 
were hot on the stage but in the pit, and the actors did their 
parts in pantomime except where there were spoken words. 
Ejichheim’s Burmese Pwe is supposed to be a correct imita- 
tion of something Irene Lewisohn saw and heard in Burma. 
The music was, of course, wonderfully well done, and the 
stage settings and costumes are, presumably, correct, but 
the net result was simply tiresome. Kaun Yin has been 
translated into Chinese, and the singing of that language is 
comic, The general effect of the whole is comic but not 
comic enough. The music shows talent, but the eternal 
hammering on Chinese dissonances with Chinese percus- 
sion is wearying. The work seems to be intended to be 
an imitation of an authentic Chinese play. This writer 
has never seen a Chinese play—and after sitting through 
Kuan Yin does not want to. 
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ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer 
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nati Cons, of Music. 
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Bidg., Spokane, Wash 
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Mr. Ziegler, who will give another 
New York recital Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 14, in Town Hall, 


writes of the 


alowin 


“It will give me great pleasure to 
play again the Baldwin Piano 
at my recital Wednesday even- 
ing, April 14th in Town Hall, 
New York City. The fact that 
the International Composers’ 
Guild, 


Gieseking and others of equal 


musicians like Casella, 
up-to-date mentality, give pre- 
ference to the Baldwin Piano 
confirms my opinion that the 
Baldwin is the instrument of 
the ‘Living’.’ 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Oscar Ziegler 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST.LOUIS NEW YORK 


LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE | LISA ROMA « Os ay 





Richard Crooks opened on April 5 in San Francisco an 
extended concert tour of California, this being his second 
recital series in the cities of the Far West during the 
current season. From the Coast, Mr. Crooks goes directly 
to Pittsburg, Kan., where he will be tenor soloist in per- 
formances of The Creation and Messiah, in addition to tak- 
ing part in a miscellaneous artists’ recital. 

The Choral Art Society of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Charles Albert Baker, conductor, for its concert of April 
30, has engaged Paul Althouse as soloist. Among the works 
to be performed will be Horatio Parker’s Alice Brandt, 
chorus for women’s voices. 

Mme. Charles Cahier’s artist pupil, Géta Ljungberg, 
who has been for some time at the Royal Opera at Stock- 
holm, and is also favorably known at Covent Garden, has 
signed a contract for next season with the Staatsopera, 
Berlin 

Jessie Deppen has had unusual success with her charm- 
ing little encore number, Oh, Miss Hannah. The Victor 
Talking Machine Company has made a record, sung by the 
Revelers, a male quartet made up of four unusually fine 
oices, Franklyn Baur, Lewis James, Elliott Shaw and Wil- 
fred Glenn. They have done much to popularize this num 
ber, and used it almost constantly on all of their programs 

Dorothea Flexer, young contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will appear in concert next season under 
the exclusive management of R. E. Johnston. 

Richard Hale, baritone, has had a busy year, Com 
mencing early in the fall he sang seven paxnareatnane of 
Rigoletto through the West with Lucy Gates, and in 
October sang a number of concerts in California, ‘returning 
in time for his first eastern concert with Queena Mario 
before the Mundell Club of Brooklyn. At Aeolian Hall 
on December 12 Mr. Hale’s annual recital drew a large 
audience. The first week in February he sang five recitals 
in New York, fara Va., and Rogersville, Tenn., re 
turning to New York for the premiere of Stravinsky's Les 
Noces, under Stokowski at Aeolian Hall on February 14 
On February 17 Mr. Hale sang Escamillo in Oscar 
Saenger’s evening of Opera in English before the National 
Arts Club, and was again heard in recital with Frances 
Nash, pianist, on February 20 at the Studio Guild. 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Hungarian lieder-singer, made 
her American debut only two weeks ago, but she has already 
been engaged for the current season to appear in a pair of 
concerts with the Detroit Symphony on April 8 and 9 and 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Indianapolis on April 11. 
Immediately upon her return from Indianapolis she will hold 
master classes for vocal students during June and July at 
her Berlin home and will also concertize in Europe. She 
will return to America in the fall for a tour which is now 
being booked for her. 

Prince Alexis Obolensky has sailed for Europe. where 
he will spend the summer in his Paris home. He will 
return next season for an American tour, and one of his 
first concerts of the fall will be an appearance in a Morn- 
ing Musicale in Chicago on October 30. 

John Powell’s success on his first tour of the Pacific 
Coast this winter has been so great that by public i mand 
he has returned for a tour of twelve dates. 

Irene Scharrer, English pianist, who has been so cor- 
dially received in this country, will play with the Beethoven 
Association on April 12. as the conclusion of her first 
season in America. Miss Scharrer has given two New York 
and two Boston recitals, has plaved with the Boston Sym- 
nhony and the New York Symphony orchestras, and after 
her appearance with the Beethoven Association will sail for 
Europe where she is a great favorite on concert platforms. 

William Simmons, baritone and teacher of New York, 
includes the following among his recent concert engage- 
ments: Soloist on a program given by the music department 
of the Woman’s Cluh of Englewood, N. J.; joint recital 
with Annie Louise David, harnist, before the Hartford 
Woman's Club; joint concert with Joan Ruth, soprano, at 
the Hieh School Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Ulster County Musical Association and soloist at Municipal 
Concert in City Hall Auditorium, Portland, Me. Mr. Sim 
mons also was selected for the special musical program given 
at the First Presbyterian Church, Bridgeport, Conn., on 
February 14. He is the regular baritone soloist at the West 
End Collegiat Church, New York. Following Mr. Sim- 
mons’ appearance in Portland the critic of the Evening Ex- 
press stated that this talented artist made a splendid im 
pression and aroused the audie ‘nce to a pitch of enthusiasm 
far beyond the ordinary. “Mr. Simmons.” said that paper, 
“was heard in the popular and ever beautiful Prologue from 
| Pagliacci, and in a group of four songs. He gave such 
pleasure to his hearers that a very large number of encores 
was demanded and the baritone sang four selections in addi- 
tion to his announced program.” 

Olga Warren, American coloratura soprano, will now 
be under the direction of Associated Artists, Park Avenue 
Hotel, New York. She will sing this spring in a number 
of special music weeks and festivals under this management. 

Victor Wittgenstein gave the first of his series of four 
historical recitals on March 27 at the home of Mrs. George 
Beer. New York City, on which occasion he chose a pro- 
gram of seventeenth and eighteenth century music. com- 
prising works by Bach, Loeilly, Rameau, Padre Michel, 
Angelo Rossi, Gluck, Scarlatti, Mozart, and Beethoven 
prefacing each number with explanatory remarks. His 
work was highly artistic, elevating and instructive. The 
other recitals are scheduled for April 11, 18, and 25 


Ursula Greville Entertains at Majestic 


Prior to her departure for England Ursula Greville editor 
of The Sackbut, entertained the following guests at dinner 
in her apartment at the Hotel Majestic: Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Goossens, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Varese, Carlos Salzedo, Dr. 
Flood, Captain Jerome Hart, John Hartigan and Harry O. 
Osgood. Miss Greville, who sailed by the Berengaria, will 
return to this country next November in order to fulfill sev- 
eral important engagements both for speaking and singing 
in the Middle and Far West. 
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The New York Times, Dec 4, 1925 
She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power. Her talents had free play in a great variety of 
songs. 
The Washington Post, 1925 
Seldom have better artists been heard in Washington than Marica 


Palesti She has a lovely resonant voice of ample volume, so ample 
in fact that it quite overflowed the auditorium Perfectly at home 


in the most difficult operatic selections, some of her shorter numbers 
were artistically unusual with their tenderness and winsomeness, 
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Edwin Hughes to Hold Tenth Summer Master 
Class in New York City 


To establish a school of American-born and American- 
trained pianists who shall be equal in every respect to their 
European confreres is one of the ambitions of Edwin 
Hughes. The widespread recognition already accorded to 
the remarkable young artists he has produced indicates 
his ideal is well on the road towards complete realization. 

During a period of less than three years past, eleven 
individual recitals have been given in Aeolian Hall and 
Town Hall, New York, by professional pupils of Edwin 
Hughes, all of whom have received the unequivocal stamp 
of approval from the New York press and public as young 
artists of remarkable accomplishment and training, fully 
equipped to take their places on the professional concert 
platform. Of these, several are already known throughout 
the country from their extended tours. In addition, 
Hughes pupils have appeared in the last few seasons no 
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harmonic Orchestra of over a hundred men at the 
Edwin Hughes, well known throughout America 
concert pianist of brilliant achievement and 


establish themselves in European musical life, and 


other side to be included in Riemann’s Musical 
and othtr encyclopedias of music. 

Going from Rafael Joseffy in New York to 
Leschetizky in Vienna, he remained in the latter 
three years, becoming assistant and friend to the 
piano master of all times. His work with 
Vienna was followed by four years of residence 
artist in Munich, 


> as 


recital and with famous orchestras. 


During his seven years’ stay in Europe, his 


class 
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will be able to enjoy the nightly performances of the Phil 
Stadium 
as a 
authority, 
also one of the few American artists who have been able to 
whose 
names have been considered of sufficient importance on the 
Lexicon 


is 


| heodore 
city 
greatest 
Leschetizky 
a mature 
from whence his concert engagement took 
him to various European music centers for appearances in 


for 


in 


in 


cluuded graduates and students from many of the most im 


less than thirteen times with orchestra in New York, as portant European conservatories, including the Berlin 
well as with the Detroit, Cleveland and Minneapolis sym- Hochschule fiir Musik and the conservatories of Vienna, 
phony orchestras. Leipsic, Munich, Wurzburg and others, besides students 

As directors of music and leading members of the facul- from Russia, Poland, England, Roumania, Canada, thé 
ties of many of the best-known colleges, schools and musi United States, and various other countries, His wide ex 
cal institutions in America, Hughes’ pupils are to be found perience, both in Europe and America, has led him to the 
in practically every State in the Union, establishing the conclusion that the problems and ambitions of the Ameri 
high ideals of their master in the art of piano playing and can student are most thoroughly understood and most ad 
meeting everywhere with unusual success as teachers and quately forwarded by the American teacher 
performers, ‘ : P ; 

Mr. Hughes will hold his tenth consecutive Summer Huss Musical Reception for April 14 
Master Class in New York City from June 28 to August Mr, and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will give a reception 
7, 1926. There will be weekly classes and individual les- with music on Wednesday evening, April 14, in Birchard 
sons in which the esthetic, technical and pedagogical sides Hall, in the Steinway Building on Fifty-seventh street, to 
of the art of piano playing will be discussed and_illustrat- Mme, Charles Cahier, Arthur Hartmann and George Meade 
ed. The principles of interpretation, weight-playing, tone- One of Mrs. Huss’ artist-pupils, Harriette Pierdon Tyson, 
production and the most modern technical development will a eae will sing a group of Huss songs, and two of Mr Huss 
be given especial attention. Jewel Bethany Hughes will EDWIN HUGHES artist-pupils—George Armstrong and Charles Ames ill 
also teach during this summer’s master class. Mr. Hughes play pieces by Balakireff, Brahms, Chopin and Huss Th 
will present demonstrations of the results attained under summer course by young artists from his class. The sum gifted young violinist, David Madison, for five vears an 
his instruction in a series of weekly recitals baaclsien the mer session occurs at a time when musicians in New York 








Auer pupil will play three short violin pieces by Hus: 





Teiko Kiwa the Inimitable 
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LATEST TRIUMPHS IN BUDAPEST OF 


Japanese European Soprano 


AS “CIO CIO SAN” IN MADAM BUTTERFLY, “MIMI” IN PUCCINI’S LA BOHEME AND 
IN CONCERT 


This exceptional European soprano met with an enthusiastic reception and 
scored a tremendous triumph in the first city of her present tour, Budapest 
which heard her for the first time January 28 last, in the opera Madame But 
terfly, for the opening gala performance at the Municipal Theatre. The house 


was filled to capacity, the Hungarian Regent and party being present. Her 
success was instantaneous. For all her appearances in that city, both for 


opera and concert, the houses were completely sold out. In consequence the 
management induced her to extend her engagement, and gave several per 

formances of Puccini’s La Boheme with this dainty artist in the role of Mimi 
Her triumph was equally great in this role. At her concert given at the Buda- 
pest Royal Conservatory on February 16 she sang in five languages: Italian, 
English, German, Hungarian and Japanese. She won the hearts of Budapest 
music lovers by singing a Hungarian song which she was forced to repeat sev 

eral times. The enthusiasm was so great she was repeatedly recalled, and 
obliged to give encore upon encore, the audience refusing to leave the concert 
hall until long after the end of the program. During her engagement in Buda- 
pest this favorite artist beat all previous records, signing more than fifteen 
thousand autographs. 


Some of the leading press opinions of her Budapest appearances 
Budapest Hirlap, January 29, 1926: 


In the role of Butterfly, Teiko Kiwa gave us a wonderful portrayal of the 
heroine. She has an exquisite personality, a fine, clear an 
interpretation quite unusual and different from anything ever on the 
European operatic stage. Her acting is dramatic and pathetic in the highest 
degree. Her voice has great carrying power and is true to pitch. Her phras 
ing, pianissimos, and legatos show the high quality of her schooling. She was 
received with storms of applause and was given an ovation at the end of the 
performance. 


V ilag, January 29, 1926: 

The guest performance of the world famous Japanese singer, Teiko Kiwa, 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm, She is an exceptional actress. Her 
high soprano voice is always pure in tone, and rises easily above the orchestra 
Her musical interpretation and phrasing display the perfection of her voca! 
training. The well known aria, “Un Bel Di Vedremo,” 
dering. One seemed to hear it for the first time, 


soprano voice and 


seen 


received a fresh ren 


so convincingly was it rendered 


Ujsag, January 29, 1926: 





her performance of Mimi (La Boheme) February 18, 1926 : 

Teiko Kiwa, laid aside for today her beautiful 
kimonas and appeared before us in Mimi’s simple costume. The Oriental 
atmosphere was left behind, leaving only art pure and simple. This 
Mimi well deserves the great interest shown by the public. She proved 
once more a very remarkable actress, who lives through her role on the 
stage without the slightest affectation or artificiality. She lives her part 
to perfection. Her simplicity, the truth of her interpretation and her 


Our Japanese artist, 








Her voice has a lovely sweet quality, absolutely pure tones. One notices 
especially her fine Italian vocal training. The dramatic rendering of the 
role was most convincing and gave us a true picture of Oriental 

A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DAINTY PRIMA DONNA TEIKO KIWA 
What the Pesti Naplo (most important Budapest paper) says of acting, absolutely without “pose,” were so natural as to be striking. We 


recognize in her acting as well as singing the very highest Italian school; 
especially is this noticeable in the higher register where her voice shows 
exceptional elasticity and power. In particular the last act was 
pathetic and full of feeling as to convince all those who had heard the 
world’s best Mimis, that Miss Kiwa’s rendering was of the highest dra- 
matic power. Her wonderfully clear Italian pronunciation is a joy to 
listen to. Every word is understandable. The public her a very 
warm reception. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Chamber Music Society of 
Louis Persinger, Loui§ Ford, 
Walter Ferner and Elias Hecht, gave its 
eason in Scottish Rite Hall on March 
program was provided including 

minor, op. 23, which was 
rmed by permission of the Library of Congress. 17 hese 

themselves in brilliancy of execution, 

s of perception. The con 
me of notable excellence and thoroughly appreci 

y the many followers of the Chamber Music Society 
y C. Oppenheimer introduced to the musical public of 

n Francisco, Myra Mortimer, the young American con- 
ralto. Miss Mortimer gave a lieder program at the Colum 
ia Theater, March 14, and immediately won her audience 
with her contralto tone of superb quality, pure and robust 
nd richly colored. Miss Mortimer’s vocalism is one of the 
yutstanding features of her beautiful art and her splendid 
tage presence is not the least of her many attractions. In a 

‘ram including some interesting but less familiar of the 
Miss Mortimer exhibited high musical in 
Coenraad V. Bos accompanied with 
support 
San Francisco has an 


FRANCISCO Cali The 
Francisco, consisting of 
ithan Firestone 
urth concert of the 
An unusually attractive 
vard Hanson's quartet in A 


ian urpassed 


of ensemble and finene 


rman classic 
ligence and culture 
usual refined style and sympathetic 
in the musical annals of 
wused more interest than has nine-year-old Yehud 
Menuhin. This little violinist appeared with the San Fran 
Orchestra at the eleventh pair of concerts 
on the afternoons of March 12 and 14. Days before these 
events the Curran Theater was sold-out and many people 
who seldom, if ever, attend symphonic concerts were offering 
large prices for ticket Louis Persinger, former concert 
and the child’s teacher, conducted the 
s Symphonie Espag 
and thrilled his audi 
ndid technical dexterity and the artistic 
maturity of his interpretation. At both performances he 
received a dozen or more recalls and at the stage entrance 
of the theater hundred of enthusiast« people waited to 
follow him down the street. Alfred Hertz, too, seemed to 
react to the excitement of the occasions and gave an inspired 
reading of Mendelssohn's Italian symphony and Tschaikow 
ky’s fantasie, Romeo and Juliet 
John McCormack has as large a 
was evidenced on March 18, when 
sented him in a recital at the Civic Auditorium and the tenor 
delighted 10,000 people Mr. McCormack is still in full 
ssion of his Time has not dimmed the 
beauty of his voice vibrant and even in ail 
positions, entrancingly His tones continue 
to penctrate to the farthest cornet auditorium which is 
due not only to their natural res but to a perfect tone 
placement and breath support. One of the greatest joys of 
a McCormack concert is his wonderful diction. It is a 
pleasure to be able to understand the words of a song as well 
melody. Mr. McCormack’s program con 
numbers and several new ones. Each 
style and polished artistry 
Kennedy, cellist, shared 


Rarely 


artist aré 


cisco Symphony 


master of the orchestra 
orchestra during his rendition of Lalo 
nole Again yout £ Menuhin amazed 


ences with his sple 


following as ever. This 


Frank W. Healy pre 


posse vocal assets. 
It is still opulent 
warm 
of the 


mance 


sweet and 


a to enjoy the 
tamed many 
was a specimen ol 
Schneider, 
with the singer 
Hart, pianist 


familiar 
Leu good 
Kdwu pianist, and Lauri 
honor 
and conductor of the Bohemian Club 
Orchestra, ha composed ongs for Congreve’s Love for 
Love which was g Players Guild on March 11. 
Hart wrote the score of the recent Bohemian Grove 
pla 

Esther Hjelte 
home state 
ippeared in 
March 12 
florence, vocal teacher and mezzo-soprano, is leaving 
for Europe going directly to Switzerland to coach with her 
former teacher, Leopold Ketten. On June 15, Mme. Florence 
will give recital in Paris at the Salle des Agricultures 
under the management of Marcel de Valmalete with Eugene 
Wagner, accompanist of Paris at the piano. Mme. Florence 
anticipates returning to San Francisco during the latter part 
of August to resume her studio activities and also prepare 
for her annual recital, 

Gertrude Weidemann who created such a favor- 
able impression at her recent recital, appeared as soloist at 
the Spring Music Festival of the Freundschaft-Liederkranz, 
on March 14 

Sonia Dubman, San Francisco's efficient piano instructor, 
pre sented several of her gifted pupils in a recital on March 9 

in a well selected program the young instrumentalists re 
vealed that they receiving the benefits of Mrs. Dub- 


ven by the 
tor one 


who has just returned 
months study in Paris, 
Seckels’ management on 


California pianist, 
alter tourteen 


under Alice 


to her 


recital 


Rose 


soprano, 


were 
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man’s wide pianistic knowledge, ‘derived from her years of 
experience as a soloist and teacher. 

dna Lister, artist pupil from the Warriner Studios, was 
heard in a recital recently at Chickering Hall. That she is a 
coloratura of rare attainments was manifested. 

Daisy Saville, violinist, who comes here from abroad after 
appearing with success in many of the leading European 
music centers where she received press comments of a highly 
laudatory nature, has decided to make San Francisco her 
permanent home. Miss Saville has opened an attractive studio 
and is prepared to accept a limited number of advanced 
students, 

Ira D. Morgan, baritone, pupil of Rose Florence, sang at 
the Pacific Union Club when he was accompanied by Edgar 
Thorpe and created a veritable success.—C. H. A: 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANceELes, Cat.—The program for the symphony 
orchestra concerts of February 26 and 27 was unusually 
brilliant, Gitta Gradova, Russian-American pianist was 
soloist of the occasion, playing the Scriabin piano concerto, 
No. 20, in F sharp, which was new to Los Angeles’ audi- 
ences. Conductor Rothwell also presented another novelty 
in Honegger’s Prelude to Shakespeare’s Tempest, which 
greatly interested. Brahms’ satisfying fourth symphony 
completed an unusual program. 

February 21, the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra gave 
its regular “Pop” concert to a capacity house, playing 
Dvorak’s fifth symphony from The New World; scherzo 
No. 2, in F, op. 52, Cui; Divertissements des Esclaves Per- 
sones, from Le Roie de Lahore, Massenet; air for G string, 
Bach-Wilhemj ; and Wagner's Tannhauser March. 

Beniamino Gigli appeared in recital at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, February 18, before a packed and enthusiastic 
house. He gave a comprehensive program and many en- 
cores. - 

Dr. Miner and his splendidly balanced Band gave two 
concerts, afternoon and evening, February 21, at the Olym- 
pic Auditorium. Stella De Mette, who was in splendid 
voice, was featured as soloist. 

Adolph Tandler’s Little Symphony appeared as the Balti- 
more Music Room. Hayden's Oxford symphony, Ravel’s 
Allegro and Scherzo, with Alfred Kastner as soloist, and 
Elgar’s Crown of India gratified an enthusiastic audience. 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestra, under Conductor 
Henry Schoenfeld, gave the first concert of the season, 
February 17, at the Philharmonic. They played the Schu- 
mann symphony, No. 1, and several smaller numbers. 
Alexander Kisselbourgh was soloist and sang several arias 
with the orchestra and a group of Russian songs, accom- 
panied by Claire Forbes Crane Mellonino. 

Isa Kremer again charmed a large audience at the 
harmonic fo gy Seo with her folk songs in Russian, He- 
a w, French, German and English. She was accompanied 
by Leon Rosenbloom, who also proved a brilliant solo artist. 

Cecelia Hansen, violinist, was hailed as successor to 
Maude Powell at the Philharmonic Auditorium, February 
22, where she played to a full house. Boris Zakharoff was 
the satisfactory accompanist. 

The De Reszke Singers and Will Rogers filled the audi- 
torium at the Philharmonic with an enthusiastic crowd 
on February 23. 

The Scandinavian 
Singing Society, 


Phil- 


Bell Ringers, assisted by the Vasa 
gave an unusual and attractive program 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, February 26. 

The Los Angeles Oratorio Society, under the direction 
of John Smallman, covered itself with glory in its pre- 
sentation of Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius. The soloists 
were most pleasing—Richard Crooks, tenor; John Patton, 
baritone, and Frances Warren Haynes, soprano. 

The Zahpad Trio and the Stolloff String Quartet gave a 
well attended program of chamber music at the Playhouse 
Theater, February. 28. - 

The Los Angeles Trio and the Philharmonic Quartet 
had a record crowd at their program, February 25, in the 
Baltimore music room. The feature was the premiere of 
Bloch’s suite for the viola and piano, played by May Mac- 
Donald Hope and Emile Ferir. 

Dr. Bowen’s Royal Welsh Gleemen made their only ap- 
pearance in Los Angeles at the Music Arts Hall, Febru- 
ary 17. 

Barker Brothers have instituted Shoppers Concerts 
which they will give in the auditorium in their new build- 
ing. 

The American Guild of Organists gave an organ recital 
at the Wilshire Presbyterian Church, March 1, at which 
Esther Green and A. Tremblay were soloists. The vested 
choir of the church also sang several numbers under the 
direction of William Ripley Dorr. 

The pupils of Irene Collyer, a pupil of De Reszke, 
heard in recital, February 15. 


were 
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Gloria Mayne gave a pupils’ recital at her home studio, 
February 14. 

Margaret Crist, who is affiliated with the Olga Steeb 
mena gave a program at the Ebell Club House, Febru- 
ary 17. 

Pupils of F. X. Arens assisted him at his lecture before 
the Ebell Club, February 17. 

Blythe Taylor, artist pupil of John Smallman, has been 
re-engaged for the Pacific Palisades Chautauqua. 

Loew’s State Theater has inaugurated Sunday morning 
concerts, beginning February 21. 

Tilda Rohf, contralto, was soloist at Santa Monica, with 
Roberts Golden State Band, February 23. 

Dr. Alexis Kall, president of the Institute of Musical 
Art, announces the opening of a branch at Boyle Heights. 

Phillip Tronitz gave his second annual recital of artist 
pupils at Chickering Hall, February 26. 

An Irish operetta was given at the Auditorium of the 
Knights of Columbus by the order, at which Maude Reeves 
Barnard gave a group of Irish folk songs. 

Wesley Kuhnle, pianist, gave a program, February 23, at 
the Ebell Club. 

Brahm Van den Berg, pianist, and Dan Gridley, tenor, 
appeared before the Woman’s Athletic Club in a joint pro- 
gram, February 21. 

Alexander Sloan Nibley talked before the Los Angeles 
High School on the Art of Playing the Cello. 

Mrs. Charles Bowes, soprano, and Homer Simons, pian- 
ist, gave a delightful program at the Russian Arts Club. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, gave a program before the Friday 
Morning C lub, ranging from old masters to ultra moderns. 

The Hollywood Woman’s Club gave a benefit concert for 
the McDowell Club, February 18, at which Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell was the guest of honor. 

Gladys Lott, soprano, gave a program at Glendora, with 
Mrs. Clifford Lott at the piano. 

The installation of L. E. Behymer as the presidentyof the 
International Artists’ Club took place March 1 at Barker 
Brothers new Auditorium. Feodor Kolin, conductor and 
manager, presented an elaborate program which followed 
the dinner. Other officials were also installed and many 
well known people were guests of honor. 

Blanche McTavish, contralto, gave a program 
the Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club, at the 
Brothers Auditorium, February 26. 


before 
sarker 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

PortLanp, Ore.—On February 20, at its final concert for 
young people, the Portland Symphony Orchestra played 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, selections from Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker suite, Grieg’s To Spring and Paul Dukas’ 
L’Apprenti-Sorcier. The whole program was beautifully 
played, much to the delight of the huge audience. Con- 
ductor van Hoogstraten’s short talks also were thoroughly 
enjoyed. The orchestra, which numbers seventy-two men, 
is leaving for Aberdeen, Wash, where it is booked for one 
concert. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, who has favored 
land with a number of concerts, thrilled another large 
audience, on February 23, at the Public Auditorium. Her 
accompanist, George Vause, offered several exquisite soli. 
Mr. Vause is a native of Oregon.’ This brilliant concert took 
place under the management of the Elwyn Concert Bureau, 
H. M. McFadden, general manager. 

Henri Deering, pianist, brought here by the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau, recently gave an excellent recital in the Pythian 
Temple.  & O. 


Port- 


Max Jacobs’ String Quartet in Concert 


Max Jacobs’ String Quartet furnished the program for the 
fifth and last musicale in the series presented by C. Linn 
Seiler in the Union Chapel. Mr. Jacobs arranged an inter- 
esting program and one well suited for “A Matinee for 
Children,” as the program was designated. The personnel 
of the quartet includes Max Jacobs, first violin; William 
Bloom, second violin; Otto Stahl, viola, and Carl Johner, 
cello. Mr. Jacobs organized this ensemble a number of 
years ago. He also is conductor of the New York Chamber 
Symphony and other organizations. 


Faculty Recitals End at Curtis Institute 
A series of five concerts which faculty members of the 


Curtis Institute of Music, given this seasom in the 
foyer of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, concluded 
last month with a song recital by Emilio de Gogorza, the 
Spanish-American baritone. Mr. Gogorza recently has be- 
come associated with Marcella Sembrich in the vocal de- 
partment of the school. The program was varied and 
called for as- many styles of singing as it did languages ; 
Mr. de Gogorza did more than meet the requirements, 
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CLEVELAND, Oun1to.—The Cleveland String Quartet, com- 
posed of Arthur Beckwith, first violin, Ralph Silverman, 
second violin, Carlton Cooley, viola, and Victor de Gomez, 
cello, gave a program in Wade Park Manor, March 10, 
under the auspices of the Chamber Music Society. The 
Mozart E flat quartet and the César Franck quartet com- 
prised the program, and both were played with admirable 
artistry by this able organization, made up of members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Never had they seemed more 
spirited in their playing, nor was an audience more ap- 
preciative of truly fine work. 

An all-American program provided interesting musical 
fare at the pair of concerts given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
at Masonic Hall, March 11 and 13, when Nikolai Sokoloff, 
Howard Hanson, Reinald Werrenrath and Carlton Cooley 
shared honors in a gala affair. Hadley’s tone poem, 
Lucifer, commenced the evening and was followed by Horatio 
Parker’s rhapsody for baritone and orchestra, Cahal Mor 
of the Wine-Red Hand, beautifully sung by Mr. Werren- 
rath. Mr. Hanson mext took the baton to conduct his own 
symphonic poem, Lux Aeterna, which was warmly applauded. 
A subtle contrast was the next number, a song and dance 
for viola and orchestra by Mr. Cooley, principal viola of 
the orchestra who played his fresh and lovely work with 
great feeling and won a spontaneous tribute from the crowd. 
Emerson Whithorne’s Aeroplane came next and then two 
songs by Deems Taylor, May Day Carol and Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy, sung by Mr. Werrenrath, with piano ac- 
companiment by Herbert E. Carrick. The program closed 
with Schelling’s Victory Ball, stirringly played. 

Arthur Shepherd conducted the “Pop,” on March 14 at 
Masonic Hall, and the Cleveland Orchestra played a rous- 
ing program that included Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris, In 
a Garden and Dance from Goldmark’s Rustic Wedding Sym- 
phony. Voices of Spring by Johann Strauss, scherzo ‘and 
finale from Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, MacDowell’s 
To a Wild Rose and the Ride of the Valkyries by Wagner. 
Edith Fletcher, Cleveland soprano, was soloist, singing Je 
Suis Titania from Mignon and two songs with piano ac- 
companiment by Mr. Shepherd—Frank Bibb’s Rondel of 
Spring and Bishop's Lo! Here the Gentle Lark, with flute 
obligato by Weyert A. Moor. E. CU 


New Resident a sdivs for Summer School 


The 1926 summer school at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music will be significant because of the opening of the new 
residence quarters for out-of-town students. 

The new Allerton Club Residence of Cleveland, at Chester 
and East 13th Streets, has been selected as offering the 
most ideal accommodations for music students. The Aller- 
ton Houses are known throughout the country as a com- 
bination of home atmosphere, hotel service and club privi- 
leges. Add to these features the practice rooms which have 
been arranged for the Institute students and the result is one 
of the most practical and pleasant solutions of the dormitory 
problem. The fact that all the privileges, comfort and 
service are obtainable for dormitory fees is another attrac- 
tion 

It is the aim of the institute to help students and teachers 
combine a pleasant summer vacation with the best musical 
opportunities available, and in selecting the student residence 
the board of directors chose the Allerton because it offers 
something more than mere sleeping quarters. There are 
attractive lounges, libraries and a swimming pool and roof 

garden, the latter overlooking the lake. 

There is in connection with the residence a coffee house 
where breakfast and lunch may be had for any sum to suit 
the individual purse, and a dining room where a table d’hote 
dinner is served for less than a dollar. Tipping is dis- 
couraged in every part of the establishment. 

The bedrooms themselves are light and airy and like those 
of well regulated hotels with running water in each room, 
simple and tasteful furniture and decorations. 

The student residence will open with the summer school, 
June 21, and reservations are also being made now for rooms 
there for next year. 

In addition to the new residence quarters the institute is 
planning many special summer features aside from the in- 
tensive music courses. There is a certain feeling of good 
fellowship and friendliness developed through the summer 
association, and tennis, golf, swimming, hikes, beach parties, 
and lake trips to nearby island resorts are possible for those 
who wish some summer relaxation in addition to summer 
study. 

“The courses offered at the 1926 summer school are all 
given under the members of the regular faculty and special 
work for teachers and professionals include pedagogy courses 
with special emphasis on the problem of the beginning pupil, 
and concert repertory and coaching,” says Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, director of the Institute, in releasing her 
announcement concerning the new dormitory. 


Bori to Concertize November and December 


Lucrezia Bori, lyric soprano, and one of the most popu- 
lar singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will de- 
vote November and December of 1926 to concertizing, it 
was Officially announced by her managers, the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, Inc. Miss Bori will not be heard in opera 
at the Metropolitan again until next January. She will 
however, make the. spring tour with the company, ap- 
pearing in Atlanta and Cleveland, and also will sing some 
guest performances at Ravinia Park, IIl., this summer 
with the Ravinia Opera Company. As soon as her Ravinia 
season is finished, she will go to Europe for a vacation 
in Paris and visit her home in Barcelona, Spain. On 
November 1 Miss Bori will return to New York to begin 
an extensive concert tour, her first in five years. She has, 
of course, appeared in a few concerts from time to time 
recently in New York, Boston and Washington, but only 
as her operatic engagements permitted. Now she is to be 
free for two months for operatic and concert engagements. 


Dossert Pupils in Musical Comedies 


Pupils of Madame Dossert are represented in the follow- 
ing musical comedy companies: The Student Prince, in 
Washington; The Student Prince, in Brooklyn; Princess 
Flavia, in New York; The Vagabond King, in New York 
City, and in the coming production, 
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Yonkers, N. ¥.,.or Metropolitan: rc 
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New York City 





























METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
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THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent Milligan, Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George William Volkel and many other prominent organists. 





Spring Term, April 13th Seventeen East Eleventh Street, New York City 


ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano Chicago Opera 
Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 





























EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of The University of Rochester 


Howarp Hanson, Director 








SUMMER SESSION 
June 23—Jury 28, 1926 


All regular departments in session with complete faculties 





SPECIAL COURSES 


For Teachers of Vocal Music and Public School Teachers of 
Instrumental Music 


Classes for 


Piano Teachers, Methods, Repertory, Organ 
Accompaniment of Motion Pictures 








Academic work in University in conjunction with Music Study 
New Dormitories for Women afford every comfort and convenience 





For information Address 
ARTHUR M. SEE, Director of the Summer Session 
EastMAN Scoot or Music, Rocnester, N. Y. | 
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Ricnarp Crook Gives Recitau 


, tenor most 
Chicago in many a day, this 
Studebaker Theater on March 28. Mr 
Crooks, a young man, belongs to that category of singers 
usually classified as musicians, and he delivered his program 
m most artistic fashion Imbued with a lovely voice, of 
wide dimension and of perfect intonation, he uses it to depict 
interprets and does it so well that 
ment throughout, the afternoon 

equally well the various 
that he is one of the 
public will take the 
additional superla- 


Richard Crook gave one of the 


recitals heard in 


C HICAG 
interesting song 


taking place at the 


the mood of the songs he 
there was not a tedious m« 
loo, Mr. Crooks enunciat 
languages which he uses and t tate 
most satisfying singers now before the 
place ola lengthy review and the use of 


Of Chicago Opera Association DAD DI 
VOICE PLACING—-RUDIMENTARY Tg FOR 
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SPECIALIST IN 
BEGINNERS 
720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, li 








BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


EDGAR NELSON E. A. BRAZELTON 
President Vice President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 
Credite granted toward Certificates, 

Degrees 
Normal Courses In all departments 
Brilliant Artist Teachers on Faculty 


Diplomas and 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 
pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 

M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 


Homelike, 
without meals. 
women and men 











MR. AND MRS. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 
VOCAL TEACHERS 
Studie; 528 Fine Arts Building Residence Studio Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


CGEORCIA K oO & EE oe 


President and Leading Piano Teacher 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL :: FINE ARTS BLDG. :: Chicago, lil. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


Founder of the American School of Vocal Education based on 
Vocal Science, Vocal Instructor, Scientist and Educator. 
Studio, 420 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Phone Wabash 8662 











Isabel 


Richardson MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. Exclusive Met. E. A. LAKE 
Buite 1107, 101 Park Ave., Western Office: 402 Midland 
New York City Trust Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


EDGAR NELSON 


Piano and Organ Instruction 
BUSH CONSERVATORY 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL 


Voice Placing 
400 Fine Arts Building 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


_ Gorvnon STRING QUARTER 
At the Simpson Theater, Field Museum, the Gordon String 
Quartet gave an afternoon of chamber music, also on Sunday, 
This concert, the second of the series under Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge’s patronage, was_not heard. 
WitHeLm Bacuaus 
Wilhelm Bachaus, who counts in Chicago an army of 
admirers, gave them of his best at, his piano recital at the 
Princess Theater, on Sunday afternoon also. Reviewers for 
the daily papers were unanimous in their praise of this artist, 
who played each programmed number so well as to give 
entire satisfaction to the many professional musicians on 
hand. 
Daisy PoLk 
Daisy Polk, soprano, who hails from Texas, gave a song 
recital at the Playhouse on the same afternoon and scored 
an enviable success at her debut here, which presaged well 
for further acquaintance. 
BEETHOVEN TRIO 
The Beethoven Trio, which is so well headed by its founder 
and pianist, M. Jeanette Loudon, gave the second and last of 
its Lenten series of chamber music concerts at, the Cordon 
Club, also on Sunday afternoon. The organization, which 
is made up of Karl Schuh, violinist, and Ninian Waerner, 
cellist, besides Miss Loudon, gave of its best in its hour 
program, which consisted of the Schubert Trio, the Quasi 
Variations from Rachmaninoff’s Trio Elegiaque, and the 
Mozart B flat trio. The Beethoven Trio concerts are also 
well patronized wherever booked, and in Chicago it has made 
many friends by its unusually fine playing of the classics as 
well as modern chamber music compositions. 
OtHer SUNDAY CONCERTS 
Many other concerts took place on March 28, but with the 
exception of the one given by artist students of the Chicago 
Musical College, assisted by Alexander Raab and Lillian 
Rogers, of the faculty, they were not covered by reporters of 
this paper. The Mu Xi chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon gave an 
artist concert at the Belden-Stratford Hotel. The Civic 
Orchestra, Eric Delamarter conductor, with Olga Sandor, 
artist-pupil of Jeannette Durno, as soloist, held forth at Or- 
chestra Hall 
Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece CONCERT 
The Chicago Musical College weekly Sunday concerts have 
attracted the attention of music-lovers in this city. Many 
braved the inclemency of the weather and practically filled 
Central Theater to hear several artist-students of the school, 
Alexander Raab, Lillian Rogers, and the Civic String 
Quartet. 
Frederick Dvonch, violinist, opened the program, playing 


VITTORIO TREVISAN 


OF CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Vocal Studios: 
400 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, III. 


ISADORE L. BUCHHALTER 


PIANO PEDAGOG 
Studio: 915 Kimball Hall Building Chicago, Ill. 


MacBURNEY 
Full Stage Experience VOICE 


608-609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago Phone, 8988 Wabash 


MARK LOVE 


--: BASSO CANTANTE :-- 
6656 N. Rockwell St. - - - Chicago, III. 


GhAPYS SWARTHOUT 


Chicago Civic Opera 
Auditorium Theatre 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
64 East Van Buren Street . - Chicago 
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University of Michigan 
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Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theses of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method — Coa for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, henmaelens "Bias. + Chicago 
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Management: Wyrick Concert Bureau, 600-4 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 
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GORSKY LIVEN CONSERVATORY 


BELLA GORSKY, President 


Sophia Brilliant Liven, Piano Bella Gorsky, Voice 
Michael Liven, Violin Sa Gorsky, Voice 
and other distinguished teachers 


828 Kimball Hall, Chicago. Phones: Wab. 0668, Belmont 2550, Spaulding 8159 











University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich 


GORDON CAMPBELL 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Repertoire for Vocalists and Instrumentalists 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE Home Phone: Edgewater 8921 


HANS HESS 
VIOLONCELLIST 


Bookings: nog Fine Arts Bidg. 
For Instruction: American Conservatory 


GLENN DRAKE 


TENOR 
839 N. Dearborn St., 


CARL CRAVEN 


THE AMERICAN TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
STUDIOS : FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


HELEN FouTs CAHOON 


SOPRANO 
608 FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


GORDON STRING QUARTET 


JACQUES GORDON CLARENCE EVANS JOHN WEICHER RICHARD WAGNER 
Ist VIOLIN VIOLA 24 VIOLIN CELLO 
Management: Gordon String Quartet, Orchestra Hall, Chicago 








Chicago 





Chicago, Ill. 








Tel. 6686 Village 
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the Gypsy Airs by Sarasate. Myra Platt Pietsch, student of 
Isaac Van Grove, was heard in the aria, My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice, from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, and 
two songs by Deems Taylor—In a Roof Garden and Happy 
tho Poor, Mrs. Pietsch, who is well known in Chicago 
musical circles, displayed a voice of good quality and used 
with marked ability by its beautiful possessor. Her French 
and English diction are well nigh perfect and she scored a 
success all her own with the auditors. Jane Anderson and 
Mrs. Walter Brahm, students of Alexander Raab, played 
Chabrier’s Espagne for two pianos so well as to explain the 
audience’s desire to hear the number again; however, due 
to the no-encore rule at these concerts, after being recalled 
many times to the stage, the young ladies withdrew to give 
place to the Civic String Quartet, which rendered the Men- 
delssohn quartet in E flat major. Others appearing were 
Pearl Walker, student of Herbert Witherspoon; Theodora 
Bliedung, violinist, student of Leon Sametini, and the pro- 
gram came to a happy conclusion with the playing of the 
Mozart sonata for two pianos by Alexander Raab and Lillian 
Rogers, members of the Chicago Musical College faculty. A 
very interesting concert, which upheld the traditions of the 
school and the standard of this institution of which Chicago 
is so justly proud! 
AMELITA GALLI-CurcI 

The worst blizzard of the year did not stop the admirers 
of Galli-Curci from coming to Orchestra Hall on March 30, 
to hear their favorite in one of the best recitals this popular 
artist has given here since her sensational debut in opera 
only a few years back. As ever, she had the assistance of 
the gifted accompanist, Homer Samuels and Manuel Beren- 
guer, flutist. 

Hersert Witnerspoon Back Home 

Herbert Witherspoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, returned March 25 from Omaha, Neb., where he 
conducted a successful master class conference in voice for 
the Nebraska Music Teachers’ Association, 

ELten KrnsMAN MANN Srupio RecrtTar 

Another recital at the Ellen Kinsman Mann studio on 
March 23, presented Kathleen March Strain, contralto, in 
a splendid program ‘These recitals, given regularly through- 
out the year, at which this prominent voice teacher presents 
her advanced students, not only serve to show the fine work 
being done at the Mann studio, but also are highly beneficia! 
to the pupils, who thereby gain poise and thus self-con- 
sciousness is put in the background. Mrs. Strain used her 
pleasing contralto voice to fine advantage in the Beethoven 
In Questa Tomba Oscura and a Handel Recitative and Air, 
See, She Blushing Turns Her Eyes, and Hymen, Haste! 
Thy Torch Prepare. Debussy’s Beau Soir, L’Angelus 
Bourgault-Ducoudray and the aria, O ma lyre immortelle, 
from Gounod’s Sapho, reflected the singer’s musicianship 
and understanding. She sings as well in French as in 
Italian and we regretted that time did not permit remaining 
for her English groups which followed. 

Gorvon CAMPBELL PuPIL IN RECITAL 

Evelyn Mayes, artist-pupil of Gordon Campbell, was 
ah sented in a program of music for two pianos (with Mr. 

Campbell) before the Amateur Musical Club of Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) om March 13, Miss Mayes is an unusually 
brilliant pianist, and reflects much well deserved credit on 
her teacher. A program, comprising the Cesar Franck 
chorale in E major, Saint-Saéns’ scherzo, op. 87, Grieg’s 
—S—_—= — —— — —— — — —— ———l 
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Marshall Field & Company 
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THOMAS A. 


Conductor 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


Wednesday Ev’, April 14, 1926 
8:15 P. M 








Part Songs, Unaccompanied Numbers, 
Solos, and Cantata, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” by Carl Busch 


Assisted by 


Arthur Middleton Baritone 
eS ere Soprano 
Mrs, Grace T, Fredenhagen. . . Accompanist 
Allen W. Bogen Organist 


and 


Members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra 








MARIO CARBONI 


Baritone, Grand Opera, Concerts, Recitals 


Suite 623-4, Lyon & Healy Building Chicago, Il. 


F'tora WAALKES 


SOPRANO 
Harrison 4868 





1625 Kimball Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Voice Production without Interference 
Ethel Pfeifer Assistant Teacher 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 
412 West End Ave., N. Y 
Trafalgar 4385 
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Cc VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

H CONCERTS RECITALS 

A 314 West 94th Street, New York. Tel. 2067 Riverside 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1925-26 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1451 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas 

















Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
22 West 88th St., New York. Tel, 


JOHN F. BYRNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Recommended by Jean de Reszke 
157 rue du Fourbourg, St. Honore, Paris 





Management: 





Studio: 5294 Schuyler 





Studio: 





(ANNIE LOUISE) (ADAH CAMPBELL) 


DAVID - HUSSEY 


HARP ote VOICE 


Phone: Schuyler 7525 Studios: 294 West 92nd St., N.Y 














CRYSTAL WATERS 
Singer of Songs 


Concert Programs—Teacher of singing in all its branches 


Tel. Regent 2822 
by appointment 


MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, Inc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


JOHN Mic CORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Studio: 
126 East 60th S3. 
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565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 4A Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly comdnuer Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, itan Opera, New York, and 
etc. Available for Opera, Con- European theaters. Coach to 
cert and Oratorio. celebrities, operatic teacher of 
Also VOCAL TUITION Jeanne Gordon, 
Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 














Bassi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 





(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 


Telephone 10-345 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Romance in the form of variations on an Old Norwegian 
Folk Song and MacDowell’s D minor concerto, was given 
with great success before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence and is still being talked about as one of the most artis- 
tic and enjoyable recitals of the year. 

Tue STuLtses In UNusSUAL ProGRAM 


An evening of Eighteenth Century Music was given by 
Walter Allen Stults, baritone, and Monica Graham Stults, 
soprano, collaborating with Frederick B. Kaye, as the sixth 
faculty recital of Northwestern University, March 26. For 
their portion of the program Walter Allen and Monica 
Graham Stults had arranged a most unusual array of songs 
by Handel, Buononcini, Bach, Purcell, H. Lane Wilson, and 
excerpts from The Beggar's Opera by John Gay. A most 
interesting program, which the Stultses will popularize before 
university music schools and music study clubs next season. 

Busy Days For OLIver SMITH 

After singing Elijah on March 7 at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Oak Park (which was the last of three ora- 
torios presented each year by the soloists at First Church, 
with the assistance of fifty voices from the Apollo Club), 
Oliver Smith, tenor, left for St. Louis (Mo.), where he 
combined business with pleasure by taking a rest at home 
and singing the following engagements: recital at Moolah 
Temple, March 9, assisted by John Kessler, composer-pianist 
and Audrey Call, violinist; special soloist at musical vesper 
services at Pilgrim Congregational Church, March 14; solo- 
ist Melville Wilkinson Memorial Service, Scruggs Hall, 
March 15, and a joint recital with Edwin Stanley Seder, 
under the auspices of the Missouri Chapter of the A. G. O. 

Cart Craven Stupio ACcTIvITIES 


Mrs. John A. Dunlop, soprano, gave a song recital before 
the high school at Rensselaer (Ind.), March 19, Paul Stern 
is engaged for the baritone role in the Seven Last Words 
by Du Bois at the Congregational Church at Downers 
Greve (Ill), April 4. Three other Carl Craven pupils 
took first cash prizes in a contest being held weekly at Mil- 
ford Theater—Frank Leech, baritone; Elizabeth Castle, 
coloratura soprano; Lucille Enderle, lady baritone. Miss 
Enderle was given a week’s engagement. 

Tuomas N. MacBurney Presents Girtep SINGERS 


Last Thursday evening, ten singers were presented in one 
of a series of mid-season musicales by Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, eminent voice teacher and vocal coach. This man 
has gone into the deeper possibilities of voice with great 
enthusiasm and foresightedness. 

Song literature, program building and interpretation form 
the program of this particular class, but the human element 
is constantly stressed. Mr. MacBurney urges here, en- 
courages there, grows serious or witty as the case demands. 
And the response he gains from the members of this artist 
class is remarkable. He seems to gauge personalities as 
well as voices accurately, for his challenge to his students 
is as varied as their songs. 

To weave a group of ten singers into a harmonious pro- 
gram and yet permit each individual his own opportunity, 
requires sympathetic generalship. But Mr. MacBurney has 
the best interests of his students at heart. He is direct and 
sincere with them to the point of not mistaking artistic or 
human values. 

The singers on this occasion responded with buoyancy 
and assurance to the songs. Some are less advanced than 
others, but in all of them there is the stuff, the capacity, 
for making songs interesting by beauty of tone and charm 
of personality. A rich voiced mezzo, a pure lyric soprano, 
a fresh voiced tenor, a young voiced soprano followed in 
order. Then a baritone with deep appeal, a visiting soprano 
with lovely quality, Mrs. MacBurney with her charm, her 
artistry and lovely voice, a tenor who did the Mozart aria 
excellently, a pure voiced soprano who reflected mood values 
both in form and tone, a baritone with the timbre of opera 
showing, and last a soprano who sang the Verdi aria with 
fine feeling and a glorious rich voice. There is a future 
for such singers and there is a great future for such teachers 
as Mr. MacBurney. 

Mark Oster Opera CLuB 

The Mark Oster Opera Club broadcasted a fine program 
from station WHT on March 24. Conditions were good 
and the delivery was gratifyingly successful ae se 
Twelve of Mr. Oster’s artist-pupils pipes Katherine 
Boom, Rev. Francis Krakowski, Wallace Dailey, Ewald 
Winter, Ruth Kuechler, Josephine Lowe, Sylvia Kepner, 
Ava Sprague, Mary Krakowski, Fitz- Henry Field, Bernice 
Lamm and Irene Cooley. All reflected much credit on their 
teacher. Elva Smolk Sprague was an efficient accompanist 
as usual, 

HANNA ButLer Pupit Sincs 

Lucienne Kirk furnished the program for the French Club 
of Evanston, March 22. She sang Chanson du Papillon 
from Campra’s opera, L ong Delicieuse by Victor Staub, 
Chausson’s Le Temps des Lilas, Le Rossignol by Saint- 
Saéns, and Leoncavallo’s Serenade Francaise Mon Gentil 
Pierrot. Mme. Kirk is one of the most talented students 
from Hanna Butler’s studio and, according to reliable 
sources, she sang her program so well as to reflect credit 
upon her mentor as well as upon herself. 

MUHLMANN SCHOOL or VocaL Art AND OPERA 

On March 10, Helen Ornstein gave a program for the 
Mark Nathan Orphan home. On March 14, Leon Braude, 
Helen Ginsberg and Helen Ornstein were soloists at a 
memorial service for the late Kaufman Kohler at Temple 
Isaiah. The Colonial Trio (Beulah Mower, Ruth Olt and 
Charlotte Olt) gave the program for the Lyon & Healy 
Artist Recital during the week of March 15. Hedwig 
Herrmann sang on March 23 for the East Chicago Women’s 
Club. 

The Muhlmann Opera Club gave 
seventeenth recitals programs of 
Marriage of Figaro, Rigoletto and Cavalleria were the 
outstanding features. with Ruth Olt, Charlotte Olt, Agnes 
Ziegenhagen, Clara Stensass, Helen Ginsberg, Ada Siverman, 
Helen Ornstein, Royalyn Mower, Leon Braude and Fritz 
Metzger in the cast. Songs and arias were given by Hed- 
wig Herrmann, Ada Silverman, Helen Ginsberg and Helen 
Ornstein. The Colonial Trio in costume gave a group of 
songs with piano and violin. Elizabeth Schirmer, the lovely 
madonna in The Miracle, was the guest of honor. 

Durno Stupent witH Civic Orcnestra 


Olga Sandor, professional student from the class of 
Jeannette Durno, played the Liszt Hungarian Fantasia for 
(Continued on page 53) 
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ww. MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
behind them. See “‘The Practical Psy- 
ames ZA y: chol *"y of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


s a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio 30 West 7énd St. Phone 1457 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 
VOCAL 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD ovsratCroz 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
146 West 66th St., New York 


BELLAMANN #rts 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 7th Street, New York. Phone Circie 3560 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. . ee Phone 1452 2 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 


"'MISCHAKOFF 


é Concert Master of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
H Violin Studio: 42 West 7ist St. New York City 
A Telephone Susquehanna 10455 


Vi RGI NIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
127 West 78th St., N. Y. 





Tel. Circle 0737 





Assistants 





Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 
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ET HEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


- EDGAR 


TILEMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal, Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. Ila. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELEN 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Bertin Stnateaper). jOsEret SCHWARZ, etc. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Chicago, itl., July 12th to 
“State and Monroe Sts 
New York City, August 2nd to 28th, 121 Madison 
Avenue 
Courses for Teachers, in Pedagogy, Musicianship, 
Piano Playing, Sight Singing without “‘do-re-mi,” 
“intervals,”’ “numbers.” 
Special Student Classes. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Ashland 6551 


Studios: 








24th, Palmer House, 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courrer 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Courter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 








Tex.—Phillip Gordon, pianist, was pre- 
March 2, by the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, Alice Mayfield, president, under the 
local management of Adeline Bardenwerper, concert man- 
ager. The large auditorium of the Walthall Music Com- 
pany was filled to capacity. Mr. Gordon has a fine, deli- 
cate, yet big, clear tone and splendid technic. He played 
two numbers in which he demonstrated the exact likeness 
of his recordings for the Ampico to his playing. The 
Ampico in the Chickering was used. Mr. Gordon has ap- 
peared in San Antonio before and deepened the fine im- 
pression — on his previous visit. 

Mrs. E. M. Burleson, Mrs. James Chalkley, 
Krakauer, Mabel Norris and Mrs. Charles 
pranos, and Mrs. L. Hailey, reader (of Wichita, Kansas), 
with Mrs. A. L. Henderson, Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Mrs. 
Gabriel Katzenbergh and Mrs. R. A. Whiteside, accompan- 
ists, presented a program on The American Cycle of Songs 
for the Discussion Luncheon Group of the Woman’s Club, 
Mrs. F. L. Carson, chairman, at a meeting held February 10. 

Meta Hertwig presented twenty-eight pupils of her piano 
class in recital, February 12.. The Rhythm Orchestra was 
of particular interest. 

The junior department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Groh, chairman, met February 13, in the 
home of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club. Thirteen members presented the program, 
the singing members have formed a chorus, which Mrs. 
G. Katzenberger directs. 

Mrs. James Chalkley, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. A. 
L. Henderson, furnished the musical part of the program 
when the Harmony Round Table of the Woman’s Club met 
on February 13. Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano, and twenty-five 
stringed instruments from the orchestra of Main Avenue 
High School, under direction of Otto Zoeller, contributed 
musical numbers at a portrait exhibit of the San Antonio 
Conservation Society, February 13 and 14. 

Dorothy Ambrose, pianist, youthful protegée of the 
Scherzo Musical Club, was presented in recital, February 13, 
assisted by Mary Adel Carson, soprano, and Carolina Wall 
and Virginia Cothan, readers. 

The San Antonio Musical Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, presented the Palace Symphony Orchestra, Don 
Felice, conductor, in the fourth and last concert, February 
14, in the series being sponsored by the club, assisted by 
Mary Aubrey Keating, contralto. Don Felice was greeted 
with prolonged applause as he stepped from the wings. He 
has made himself popular by the excellent overtures and 
presentations given at the Palace Theater. The orchestra 
played numbers by Mancinelli, Weber, Schubert, Massenet, 
Savino, Widor and Wagner, displaying fine ensemble, tone 
color and dynamics. Mrs. Keating’s programed number 
was the aria from The Death of Joan of Arc (Bemberg) 
and so pleased was the audience that she was compelled to 
give two encores—Negro spirituals which seemed particu- 
larly adapted to her beautiful, clear, resonant voice. Mrs. 
Nat Goldsmith was the able accompanist. Mrs. Keating 
is a former San Antonian who has come back to make her 
home, and she is receiving a most cordial welcome. 

Mrs. Ephriam Frisch was in charge of ‘an interesting 
program, on The Jewels of the Madonna and L’Amore 
Medico (Wolf-Ferrari), following the regular meeting of 
the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, 
February 16. 

Ernest Thomas, violinist; Mrs. J. M. Krakauer, soprano; 
Martha Czerkus, mezzo-soprano; Lucille and Louisa Schulz, 
and Doris Rotzler, pianists; Mrs. T. M. West, reader, and 
Mrs. Paul Schulz, soprano, with Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Mrs. 
G. Katzenberger and Fannie Milgrom accompanists, gave 
an interesting program, February 16, at St. John’s Luther- 
an Church. 

Frederick King gave a talk on Music and Literature, 
and John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., violinist, Irena Wisecup, pian- 
ist, Janice Brown, soprano, and Magdalena Prince, pianist, 
gave numbers following a meeting of the Literary De- 
partment of the Woman’s Club, February 17. 

Mrs. Eli Hertzberg arranged an interesting program for 
the music department of the Woman's Club, February 18, 
with the following participants: France Skinner, soprano; 
Fern Hirsch, pianist; Mrs. W. W. McDonald, cornetist; 
Frances Leighton, dancer, and Mrs. David Bernard, mezzo- 
soprano. The accompanists were Fern Hirsch, Gertrude 
Leighton, Mrs. A. Wells and Mrs. W. W. McDonald. The 
closing number was by the Tuesday Musical Trio—Ger- 
trude Miller, cellist; Virginia Majewski, violinist, and 
Grace Miller, pianist. 

The Senior School Symphony Orchestra, Otto Zoeller, 
conductor, composed of eighty instruments, gave its second 
concert, February 19, of the series, assisted by Mary Kroeg- 
er, soprano; Francis de Burgos, baritone; Walter Hancock 
and Margaret Hoefgen, violinists, and Jerome Zoeller, sax- 
ophonist, with Ada Rice as accompanist. Numbers by the 
orchestra were played with fine rhythm and tonal balance. 

Helen Oliphant Bates presented nine pupils from her piano 
class in recital, February 20, assisted by Alla Mae Wil- 
son, reader. 

Meta Hertwig presented piano pupils in recital, 
ary 20. 

Betty Longaker Wilson, soprano; Mrs. Henry Stum- 
berg, reader; Ethel Crider, soprano, and Frances Leighton, 
dancer, with Walter Dunham, Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and 
Gertrude Leighton, accompanists, and Colonel B. B. Buck, 
speaker, presented the program when the Anglo-American 
Society celebrated Washington's Birthday. 

Mrs. Devereaux Cannon, chairman of the music depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club, was in charge of the program 
given, February 24, with the following participants: Mrs. 
H. B. Barnes, soprano; Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Etta 
Fly, pianist, and Mrs. James Graham, pianologist. The ac- 
companists were Mrs, H. A, Cartwright and Mrs. A. L. Hen- 
derson. 

The Elks Choir, Clarence Magee, director, and Olaf Gul- 
ledge of New York, gave a program consisting of seven- 
teen numbers, February 24, for 650 patients at the Base 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston. Ss. W. 
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Teacher of Macbeth, D’ Alvarez, Sparkes, Errolle, Stralia, Lappas 
and many other famous artists. 
Studios: 52 West 70th St., New York City. Tei. Endicott 8144 
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Walter Hall Columbia University 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
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Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 


and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


*““NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
World Premiere in December by the Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
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Thomas J. Kelly Professional Pupil Wins Press 
Praise 

Mary Towsley Pfau, mezzo-contralto, from the studio of 

Thomas James Kelly of Cincinnati, distinguished voice 

teacher, is ever in the front ranks of things musically in 

Cincinnati and environs. Recently Mrs. Pfau, whose train- 
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high standard. The critics were unsparing in their praise of 
Mrs. Pfau. William Smith Goldenburg, of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer said: “Mrs. Pfau demonstrated her capacity for 
doing the artistic in the most artistic way . . Again the 
critic gratefully acknowledges the superior art of Cincinnati 
musicians, comparable to the best that is displayed by visiting 
artists from time to time.” Samuel T. Wilson,, of the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. wrote: “Only praise is due 
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Italian songs and canzonettas, as well as modern ballads 
and operatic arias, 


Nicholas Karambelas a Violinist of Merit 


Nicholas Karambelas, concert violinist and teacher, born 
in Githeon, Greece, showed decided talent for the violin at 
an early age and was placed in charge of the best instru 


Mary Towsley Pfau for her work in the group of songs 
which she presented. She was in excellent voice and sang 
with all the artistry which has come to be associated with 
her work. She failed to do nothing which was needed for 
a successful presentation of her songs. Her singing of the 
gavotte from Mignon was exquisite. Her other songs were 
Chadwick's Danza, Saar’s Vagrant, and Cadman’s Robin 
Woman's Song.” 


tors in his native city. He studied in New York City with 
Henry Schradieck, and later went to Italy, where he com 
pleted his studies at the Royal Conservatory of Naples, 
graduating with high honors from that institution. Fol 
lowing his graduation he concertized with great success in 
France, Italy, and Greece. 

He came to the United States in 1915, touring the coun 

To all her work as teacher, director of music in college try as concert violinist and scoring one success after an 
and church, and soloist at concert and recital, Mrs, Pfau other. A wandering life not appealing to him, however, 
brings the highest standard of Thomas James Kelly's train- Mr. Karambelas decided to locate in New York City, estab 
ing and artistry. She is acknowledged to be one of his most lishing himself as a teacher in the Metropolitan Opera 
satisfactory artist-pupils and hence has been chosen one of | House Studios, at 1425 Broadway, where he teaches a class 
his assisting teachers in his studios at the Cincinnati Con- of advanced students, His residence is in Irvington, N. J 
servatory of Music and teacher of singing at Glendale Col There his big class of serious pupils are much in demand 
lege. She is soloist and choir director of the Methodist for public and private performances 
Church at Norwood. Mr. Karambelas established the Irvington Symphony 

Mrs. Howard Wurlitzer recently gave one of the most de- Orchestra, mainly consisting of his own pupils. This or 
lightful and artistic musicales of the busy social season at ganization, heard at all important concerts in Irvington 
her beautiful home. For this musicale, Mrs. Wurlitzer be and vicinity, is considered the outstanding musical society 
spoke “the artistic talent of her kinswoman, Mary Towsley —~ ~~ , 
Pfau, whose lovely creamy mezzo-contralto voice has de 
veloped so exquisitely under the tutelage of Mr. Kelly, who 
is himself a favored member of the musical circle of this 
family.” For this occasion Mrs. Pfau, who was accompanied 
by Grace Woodruff, chose groups of little-heard songs by 
American, French and Russian composers, which reflected 
their nationality in their style. 
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New Publications of immediate interest to teachers 
MY BOAT IS SAILING 
CHIMES AND BELLS 

A HAPPY THOUGHT’S ADVEN. 

TURE 
By Marie Seuel Holst 
Grades 1—2 - - ~- Price, each, $.30 


Little piano pieces to develop freedom of hands 
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Anastasha Rabinoff Wins New Laurels in Home 








Town 


After an absence of nearly two years, during which time 
she made her home in Chicago, Anastasha Rabinoff, the 
much talked of dramatic soprano whose recent appearances 
with the San Carlo Opera Company earned her the title 
of prima donna, returned to Minneapolis on February 21 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, which 





MARY TOWSLEY PFAU, 





ing has made her eminently fitted to be an exponent of Mr. resulted in her winning new laurels. The Lyceum Theater in Interlocking, Crossing, and playing in both 
Kelly’s methods of voice production and the art of singing (formerly the Minneapolis Auditorium) was crowded to Clefs. 

together with the art of public appearance, was one of the the doors and the audience showed its appreciation in a 

soloists with the Matinee Musical Club of Cincinnati, an very enthusiastic manner. After the performance Miss 

organization which brought the Russian Choir, Beatrice ere was ee . prin ps by a3 many friends. CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
Mack, Edward Johnson and Leff Pouishnoff to Cincinnati On February 23, Miss Rabinoff appeared in concert at the . ee } “2. 

this season and ze its own program chooses such talent from Auditorium of the Millikin University, Decatur (Ill.) and 429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Scbool of Music and Dramatic Art 
Catalog Mailed Free 


among its professional membership as will measure up to this scored another success. 
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ity at the piano and there were other instrumental and 
vocal solos. The concluding numbers were a clever Out- 
of-the-Inkwell cartoon, Ko-Ko in the Circus, and an organ 
solo, 
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AMUSEMENTS 


MARK BROADWAY AT 
TRAN 47th STREET 
DIR. JOSEPH PLUNKETT 

SECOND WEEK 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
in “THE SEA BEAST” 


with DOLORES COSTELLO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ee CAPITOL SEES 


and Foremost “Subway to Door” 
SECOND WEEK 


7 Ma]. A eee. 
Norma Talmadge in 
66 99 With Ronald 
KIKI Coleman 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
The CAPITOL BALLET CORPS AND SOLOISTS 


CREATER RIVOLI Fo et 
Beginning Sunday, Aprii !1ith 
DOUGLAS MACLEAN 


n ‘*THAT’S MY BABY’”’ 
A Paramount Picture 


John Murray Anderson’s Latest Revue 


*-MELODIES ETERNAL’’ 


MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





Tue Capito. 

The program at the Capitol opened with the Carnaval 
Romain by Berlioz, which was played by the orchestra un- 
der the direction of Mendoza. This composition was per- 
formed here for the first time and was delightfully presented. 
The program continued with the E flat concerto of Liszt, 
played by Julia Glass (pianist) with orchestral accompani- 
ment. A New Era Film entitled Where Salmon Leap was 
interesting as well as educational. Songs of the Bersagliere, 
by Carlo Ferretti, baritone, assisted by male ensemble, was 
delightfully sung; this singer has an excellent voice, which 
he uses intelligently. The Capitol Magazine is always of 
interest. The feature picture was The Devil’s Circus, a 
dramatic production of good plot and climaxes. The en- 
tire program from start to finish was of exceptional merit, 
and from the applause which the various numbers received it 
must have been thoroughly enjoyed by all. 

Tue RIALto 

Much amusement was manifested last week at the Rialto 
Theater when a Charleston contest was held—with different 
contestants every afternoon and evening- and which culmi- 
nated finally on Saturday with the winners of each day’s 
cups participating in a final contest for prizes in gold. It 
was very interesting and the audiences were treated to many 
steps hitherto unknown even to the professionals, The ad- 
ditional program, despite the time taken by the contest, was 
orchestra at the Mark Strand this An en in no way cut down and the usual splendid musical features 
program was pri and as usual the scenic Of this theater were offered. The orchestra received a 
unique. In addition to the numbers generous reception after its rendition of the Poet and 
Mr. Lopez demonstrated his facil- Peasant overture, under Maximilian Pilzer’s direction. The 
familiar music was given an excellent reading and the 
organization merited the warm enthusiasm of its auditors. 











Capiro. THEATER ORGANIST DecoraTeD 

Mauro-Cottone, chief organist of the Cap- 
has received official notification from the Italian 
Consul General and confirmation from the Minister of For 
cign Affairs that he has been decorated by the King of Italy 
with the Cross of the Chevalier of the Crown of Italy. Dr 
Cottone is a composer of much organ music, and the degree 
conferred upon him is in his work in ad 


vancing the development of organ music in this 
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that this marked the fourth engagement 
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MURIELLA 
BELLINI-BOXTON 


TALENTED SAN FRANCISCO DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO 


RIELLA 
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BELLINI-BOXTON 
in Opera throughout Italy 


ippearing succé 
This talented dramatic soprano was born in San Fran- 
Cis and is the daughter of Dr. Charles Boxton, 
well known as the head of the San Francisco Dental! 
College. Before coming to Italy to study for grand 
opera, she successful series of concerts in 
America, After a year’s study in Italy, she met the 
well known Maestro Guarnieri, who, on hearing her 
sing, pronounced her voice a dramatic soprano of 
exceptional beauty and predicted for her a brilliant 
future Having always shown a sincere esteem for 
the capabilities of young Maestro Renato Bellini, he 
entrusted this valuable pupil to his care. The con- 
scientious instruction and interest of this young Maes- 
tro, resulted in his requesting the distinguished Maes- 
tro Arturo Toscanini, who holds him in esteem, to 
pass his judgment on the progress of the studies and 
vocal quality of his pupil. Ma Toscanini’s opin- 
ton coincided with that of Maestro Guarnieri, as re- 
gards the unusual vocal properties of this young and 
beautiful artist, and he congratulated Maestro Bellini 
on having so wisely guided her studies. Later on 
Maestro Bellini married his charming pupil. 
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Leonora in Il Trovatore, 


made a successful debut at 
Genoa in August, 1924, as 
and before her debut, sang for the famous soprano, 
Rosina Storchio, who gave her the warmest encour- 
agement and praise. As a result of her instantaneous 
success she has filled many engagements in other im- 
portant cities throughout Italy, singing this same role. 
Her latest triumph was at the Teatro Verdi of Trieste 
during January of the present year (following the 
appearances of the celebrated soprano, Poli-Randacio 
in this same role). Mme. Bellini-Boxton sang five 
performances of Il Trovatore at this theatre. 


In December, 1925, she added the role of Madda- 
lena in Giordano’s Andrea Chenier to her repertoire, 
singing six performances of that opera within a week's 
time, with much success, at the Teatro Chiarella of 
Turin. Mme. Bellini is a serious and conscientious 
artist and continues to study new roles to add to her 
already long repertoire 








Hy C. popular 
amusing with his offering, A Musical Cut-Up. Mr. Geis 
has many eager followers who look forward to his con- 
tribution to the weekly program. Edward Atchison, tenor, 
sang an aria from Martha and displayed a clear, well con- 
trolled voice of excellent quality. The Melody Sextette were 
splendid in three favorite popular numbers. The feature 
picture introduced Dolores Costello in The Bride of the 
Storm. Another photographic attraction was one of the 
Famous Music Master Series, this time George F. Handel. 
THE Rivott 

At the Rivoli, the overture was made up of musical comedy 
favorites. The usual, and always interesting, Movievents 
followed and then came. Pierrot’s Serenade, in which was 
presented Julius Fisher playing his cellophone (a piece of 
oakwood phonograph, sound box, an automobile horn and a 
piece of piano wire). A very good picture was Modern 
Centaurs. Harold Ramsay again delighted with an organ 
selection called A Good Time Was Had By All. A pretty 
little musical act was The Chinese Plate, featuring Ruth 
Alpert, Marie Herron and Edward Davies. The cinema 
star was Pola Negri in The Crown of Lies, an interesting 
picture but not one of Negri’s best. 


Marcella Craft Returning to America 


A complete list of the American singers occupying first 
positions in the opera houses of Germany probably would 
astonish readers of papers in the United States. It is 
well nigh impossible to compile such a list, as many 
Smith, Brown and Jones girls and men have adopted Ger- 
man or Italian names. There is a little ‘group headed by 
Marcella Craft in Munchen who religiously stick to their 


so 


Bonney 


MARCELLA 


Photo by 
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American names and acclaim their nationality whenever 
there is occasion. Prominent in this group, besides Miss 
Craft, are the dramatic soprano of the State Opera, Leone 
Kruse, who hails from Travers City, Mich., where her 
father is a Methodist minister, and Larry Wolff, of New 
York, who is rapidly forging ahead and is being acclaimed 
by many critics as one of Germany’s finest Lieder singers. 
Miss Craft—“Unser Fraulein Craft,” as she was lovingly 
greeted recently by the head doorkeeper of the opera house 
as she passed through the gates—will sail for the beloved 
Homeland on April 28, sailing from Bremen on the S.S. 
George Washington. On arrival here she will proceed to 
the University of Maryland to participate in the Spring 
Festival, and then she will go to Riverside, Cal., to visit 
her mother. Recitals have been arranged for Miss Craft 
on the coast for the end of May, but the entire summer 
will be spent with her mother and her Riverside friends, 
the Frank Millers, owners of the Mission Inn. The syn- 
dicate of twelve who originally sent little “Marcia” East 
to Boston, contributing a few hundred dollars each, will 
arrange a special festival in her honor. 


Frederich Brodersen Dead 


On the evening of March 19, Frederich Brodersen died of 
heart failure after a performance of Hans Sachs in The 
Meistersinger at Crefeld. The singer was a baritone at the 
Munich National Theater and was also famous as a lieder 
singer, his specialty being the Schubert and Schumann song 
cycles. In him Germany loses one of the best representatives 
of the last generation in musical interpretation. 











RIALTO (and STREET 
HAROLD LLOYD 
in ‘FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE” 


A Paramount Release 


A DeLuxe Program of Diversities 
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February 9, Licutenant-Commander John 
Philip Sousa and his Band gave a pair of concerts. The 
quotation, “Age cannot wither nor custom stale his infinite 
variety” is particularly applicable to Lieut. Sousa. Sousa and 
his Band showed splendidly, and proved again that one of 
America’s best forms of popular musical intertainment is 
the combination of conductor and musicians, The program 
both afternoon and evening was received with genuine en- 
thusiasm by a sincere audience. 

February 13, Prof. Herbert Wall and Prof. E. A. McLeod 
of the School of Fine Arts, University of Missouri, appeared 
in concert at Rolla, Mo. Press notices spoke highly of the 
work of both artists. Some 800 attended the recital. 

February 15, an artist-pupil piano recital was given by 
the following students in the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Missouri: Joan, Abston, Elizabeth Sutherland, 
Tillman Merritt and Mary Ann McDonald. 

February 17, thirty-six members of the Women’s Glee 
Club of the University of Missouri appeared in concert. 
The most impressive numbers of the concert were those from 
Samson and Delilah, a combination of vocal and dancing 
numbers. The stage was set with large urns, before which 
were grouped living statues. The chorus formed a_back- 
ground for the singing of Marian Reid as Delilah. Special 
features of the program were groups of songs by Rachel 
Way, Bess Carter Showers and solo dancing by Margery 
Hall. Several numbers were given by a double quartet, and 
numbers by the entire Glee Club, which were particularly 
well received. 

Beauty of costuming and staging added to the charm of 
the evening. The audience was responsive, demanding many 
encores. Emma Griesel, professor of voice in the School of 
Fine Arts, directed the club, which comprises a personnel of 
some forty members. Margaret Tello, instructor of piano in 
the Fine Arts School, played the accompaniments. 

February 21, a sacred concert was given by the Stephens 
College Glee Club in the college auditorium. The Sunrise 
Sextet, composed of Florence Sherman, Dolores Guyman, 
Ruth Starkey, Lucile Zimmerman, Freda Davies and 
Dorothy Cheney, gave several numbers. Rachel Hair 
played a piano selection from Chopin. The Glee Club sang 
two numbers by Gounod. Virginia Rice accompanied the 
Glee Club; Irene Meinershagen, the sextet; Vi irginia Laws, 
the soloists, and Katherine Farrah directed the Glee Club. 
The entire program was warmly applauded. 

February 22, Thomas Wilfred appeared in a Clavilux 
recital. Everyday words fail to describe the beauty of color, 
of form and swirling motion that Mr. Wilfred depicted with 
his color-organ. His compositions, projected on the screen, 
revealed painstaking artistry and beauty. 

February 25, pupils of Anna Froman, instructor in voice 
at the Christian College Conservatory of Music, gave an 
after-dinner recital. Those participating were Fern Kirk- 
land, Marcella Stamm, Sara Malone and Dorothy Burruss. 

February 28, the first of a series of Sunday afternoon re- 
citals, to be given by the faculty members of the School of 
Fine Arts, Gabeerelly of Missouri, presented Herbert Wall, 
baritone, and Ellsworth A. McLeod, pianist. Tillman 
Merritt, artist-pupil, competently assisted them. Mr. Wall is 
endowed with an agreeable voice which he directs with skill 
and intelligence. He understands the structure of a song, 
which, aided by his clear diction, lends conviction to his in- 
terpretations. He was warmly applauded by an appreciative 
audience. Margaret Tello of the Fine Arts faculty accom- 
panied him beautifully. Mr. McLeod is a pianist of dis- 
tinction. He makes a decided impression upon his audience 
because of his technical brilliancy and the clear singing 
quality of his tone and his musicianship. He plays with 
imaginative instinct and his readings are imbued with spirit 
and individuality. L. W. 
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Ancuee to letters received in this department are published 
= poner as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
f lim ation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 
My CARrAvAN 

There have been several inquiries as to the song with the 
above name, the question having been answered by giving 
the titles of the four or five songs having to do with cara- 
vans, Here is another to add to the list: My Caravan, by 
Herman Lohr, well known English composer. 

PROGRAMS 
“Can you inform me whether there are any books that 

teach or suggest how to select or make up a program? 
In reading the reviews of concerts I often see the state- 
ment that the program was not well balanced, and have 
wished to know exactly what would have balanced the 
program. Critics do not always make helpful suggestions 
that jean be used by amateur clubs, which are greatly 
inter@sted in music, but,-not being conversant with the 
subject, make mistakes in arranging programs.” 

While there may not be any books that exactly teach the 
art of program making, there are books that give sugges- 
tions, and also have well-arranged programs. These pro- 
grams also have analytical notes, or some historical items 
about the composers, so are interesting to the student. If you 
write to some of the well known publishers you can obtain 
information as to what they have published on the subject, 
for the books referred to are not of very recent date. Also 
if you make collection of published programs given by the 
leading orchestras, soloists, pianists, or other instrumentalists, 
you will undoubtedly find them worth study, and gain much 
benefit from them. There can hardly be any cast iron rules, 
but there must be some rules in this very interesting matter. 


CH ICAGO 


(Continued from page 49) 
piano and orchestra with the Chicago Civic Orchestra on 
March 28, at Orchestra Hall. Miss Sandor, who was the 
soloist of the afternoon, having won honors in the contest 
recently held under the auspices of the Society of American 
Musicians, played, according to the critic on ‘the Chicago 
Evening Post, “excellently, with good tone and rhythmic 
accent.” The Chicago Journal critic had the following 
to say: “A’very skillful pianist with decided individuality 
of a most promising and discerning sort.” 
ExtrA SYMPHONY CONCERT 

An extra concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
outside of its regular series, on March 31, enlisted as soloist 
a young local pianist, Lillian Magnuson. The orchestral 
numbers were Dvorak’s Carneval overture, Schumann’s Sin- 
fonietta and Wolf’s Italian Serenade. In the Mozart and 
MacDowell concertos (both in D minor) Miss Magnuson 
displayed pianistic qualifications of high order and through 
her splendid rendition earned the full approval of the lis- 
teners. This talented pianist deserves to be classified among 
the best of the young professionals here. 

ORCHESTRA CONCERT 

On the Good Friday program of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra there were two works played in memory of Henry 
L. Frank, a former benefactor of the organization, and Franz 
Kneisel. These were Bach's Arioso and the Theme and 
Variations from Schubert's quartet in D minor. The other 
solemn numbers on the program were the Prelude and 
Transformation Scene and Glorification from Wagner's 
Parsifal, and a new number, Gethsemane, by Victor de 
Sabata. The symphony was from the prolific pen of that 
prominent American composer, Daniel Gregory Mason. Like 
the balance of his work, Mason's Symphony in C minor is 
scholarly scored, sincere and well orchestrated and was well 
liked by the orchestra patrons. 

JEANNETTE Cox 


Mary Lewis Busy in Concert 

Mary Lewis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, will make her debut in the national capital on April 13, 
when she will give a song recital at the New Washington 
Auditorium under the most distinguished social and diplo- 
matic auspices. She is booked for a concert in Columbus, 
Ohio, on May 3. Columbus is preparing to give her a great 
welcome. Mrs. George W. Rightmire, wife of the president 
of Ohio State University, and Mrs. Hendricks, wife of the 
Dean of Romance Languages at this university, will enter- 
tain in honor of Miss Lewis at a reception which will include 
those prominent in Columbus and University social and 
artistic circles. Governor and Mrs. Victor Donahey, Mayor 
and Mrs. Thomas, the deans of the colleges and other dis- 
tinguished people will be among the guests. More than two 
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hundred people are expected to attend the reception, which 
will be on Sunday evening, May 2, preceding the concert. 

















CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





New London, Conn.—A student's recital was given by 
the Connecticut College Department of music recently and 
presented Elizabeth T. Seward, Elinor Bond; Isabel V. Grin- 
nell, Katharine Capen, Margretta Briggs, Anna J. Heilpern, 
Edith Porter, Helen Kahle, Frances R. Andrews, Louise 
MacLeod and Charlotte B. Sweet. The accompanists were 
Hazel K. Brackett, Harriet Stone, Isabel V. Grinnell and 
Edith Freeman. 

The third concert in the series being given by Connecticut 
College served to introduce the Elshuco Trio in a program 
that delighted its hearers. William Kroll, violin, Willem 
Willeke, cello, and Aurelio Giorni, piano, were in their usual 
excellent form and played with beautiful tone and delightful 
harmony. 

Jacques Thibaud, violinist, was warmly applauded for 
his excellent concert in Bulkeley Auditorium as an extra 
concert in the series of the Connecticut College. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 

pany, assisted by Flora Greenfield, soprano, was accorded a 
warm reception, March 5, when he appeared in the State 
Armory under the auspices of the Connecticut College. L. 
. Pueblo, Colo.—The Kansas City Little Symphony, 
under the splendid baton of N. De Rubertis, delighted a 
large audience recently. Stanley Deacon was the much ap- 
plauded soloist. One of the outstanding features of the 
concert was the delightful presentation of Mr. De Rubertis’ 
arrangement of Piernes’ The Convent of St. Damien. 

Charles Courboin gave a splendid program of organ music 
recently. —A. 

Tallahassee, Fla—The auditorium of Florida State 
College was crowded to capacity at the Florence Macbeth 
concert given on March 15. The audience was wildly enthusi- 
astic over the entire program, and Miss Macbeth sang sev- 
en encores in response to the repeated recalls. George Roberts 
was at the piano for the evening, and his playing was 
heartily received by the students. O 


Dunham Heads Bush Conservatory Organ 
Department 
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ARTHUR 


DUNHAM, 


well known organist and head of the 
Bush Conservatory. 


organ department of 


has been engaged by President Edgar Nelson as head 
organ department of Bush Conservatory, Chicago. 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 
44th Street, West of Broadway, New York 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 18, 1926. at 8:30 p. m. 


The only concert this season of 


BORIS LEVENSON composer 


Assisted by MARY LEAVITT, soprano; MISCHA MISCH- 
AKOFF, violin; SIMEON BELLISON, clarinet, and RUS- 
SIAN STRING QUARTET; Vladimir Brenner and the 
composer at the piano. 

Tickets may be obtained from BORIS LEVENSON, 
at his studio, 58 West 9ist St., New York City. 


KNABE PIANO USED 


Mr. Levenson will accept a limited number of 
mony, counterpoint 


pupila in theory, har- 


and composition 

















Mr. Dunham, who is organist and director of music at 
the First Methodist Church in the great Chicago Temple, has 
held many positions of importance during his long career 
Among them he has been organist and director of Sinai 
Temple, founder and conductor of the Philharmonic Orches 
tra, conductor of various choruses and glee clubs. He has 
been twice with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and for a season was conductor of the Boston English 
Opera. Mr. Dunham has also won recognition as a com 
poser and has written many works in larger form for or 
chestra, chorus, organ, etc., as well as many smaller com 
positions. 

The scope of Mr. Dunham's experience 
musicianship enable the Bush Conservatory to offer a bril 
liant artist as head of the organ department. While Mr 
Dunham's engagement is a feature of the annual summer 
term at this progressive Chicago music school, he is also 
available for instruction during the intervening period and 


soloist 


and quality of his 


has already a very full schedule. 
rhe great Skinner organ of the Chicago Temple will be 
used by Mr. Dunham in giving lessons, which is a specia! 


advantage in enlarging the technical possibilities of the work 
under Mr, Dunham’s direction, and the opportunity to study 
with this master organist will be of interest to many pro 
fessionals who are planning summer study in Chicago this 
year, 
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ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
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in spring and all seasons 
—by those who know and want the best... 
either upon the American or European plan 
..and sensible rates withal. 
For the Breakers Guests 
Sea Water Baths Golf Privileges 
Afternoon Teas 
Orchestra Dancing 
Garage on Premises 
JOEL HILLMAN JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
President Vice-President 

















Ressan Composer Pianist 


Accompanist to Charles Hackett, 
Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Florence Austral 


VOICE BUILDER 
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Studio: 28 West 76 St., N. ¥- 
Phone: Endicott 7831 
Member of the New York Singing 
Teachers Association 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 


new branches—-15 E. Ninth Street and 342 West apartment. 


A Mason and Hamlin organ, 
single manual gilt pipes, for sale, even bal- 
anced tone, perfect condition; moving to 
Can be seen 6 to 9 p. m, a 


or month. 


York City, Telephone : 


Maid service. Terms reasonable. 
Miss B. Beach, 59 West 71st Street, New 
Endicott 3799. 
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months of vocal study in New York City. 
Auditions now. Full information by writ- 
ing to “A. C. §.,” care of MusICAL 
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Friedberg and Drewett in Joint Recital 
an interesting two-piano recital given by Carl 
and Norah Drewett in the music hall of the To- 
mto Conservatory of Music on March 20. The program 
the Bach concerto in C major, the sonata in D 
Mozart, the Brahms variations on a theme by 
and the suite No. 2 by Rachmaninoff 
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lous melodic flow, as sensuous as an aria from Don Giovanni; 
in the allegro molto a clean sunlit prestissimo whose every 
note was a gem. 

jrahms’ Variations on a Haydn theme began impressively 
Haydnesque but soon became more Brahms than Haydn, 
except for casual returns to the theme; a glorious breadth 
of scale, opulence of color and intrigue of country-rhythm so 
different from Mozart and Bach. In the Rachmaninoff Suite 
a pizzicato and piccolo Introduction, an elastic many-tem- 
po’d waltz, a sharp-lighted and mosque-like Romance came 
to a climax in the Tarantella, a magnificent specimen of 
dignified jazz. 

“The whole program was a gorgeous novelty in classic and 
romantic outline.” 

The Mail and Empire was of this opinion: “One would 
almost say that these two pianists were born to appear to- 
gether in two-piano recitals, so instinctively do they adapt 
themselves to one another. It is more than mere cleverness, 
which both of them possess to a marked degree. They have 
oneness of artistic feeling, so that you never feel that one 
performer is masculine and the other feminine, and they 
achieve a balanced tone and mood, too often lacking in two 
piano playing. They played together first in Europe a num 
ber of years ago, and it was their former successes that led 
to the arrangement of the recital in Toronto, which had to 
be postponed from its original date on March 4, on account 
of the Mr. Friedberg. 

“Their recital proved to be an event of unusual 
interest. Their perfect co-operation, which, as one has al- 
ready intimated, was not altogether expected, made their 
playing a matter of lovely tone, in which the color seemed 
almost identical. Their interpretations were beautifully co- 
ordinated, even in the most delicate nuances. That charac- 
teristic of their work was noticed especially in the Mozart 
D major sonata, a very lovely composition. Their reading 
of the haunting andante was one to be remembered.” 


N. Y. Press Likes New Freed Rhapsody 


A new rhapsody by Isadore Freed, for clarinet, string 
quartet and piano, was played recently in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, by the Stringwood Ensemble, and was enthusiastically 
reviewed by the press. Olin Downes said in the New York 
Times: “The novelty of Isadore Freed made a good impres- 
sion at a first hearing. It has real ideas; they are handled 
without extravagance, but with a sense of direction and logic 
in development which do not characterize every modern com- 
poser.” Mr. Perkins, in the Herald, wrote: “The novelty of 
the evening, the rhapsody, played from manuscript, by Mr. 
Freed, a Philadelphian, who has studied with Ernest Bloch 
and taught at the Curtis Institute, proved melodious and 
well-written, with able handling of the thematic material and 
skilful balance and combination of its parts.” The Evening 
Post said: “It was the playing of a rhapsody from manu- 
script by Isadore Freed that adorned the second subscription 
concert of the Stringwood Ensemble at the Aeolian Hall 
The composition had excellent balance and much in the way 
of individuality. The good-sized audience highly appre- 
ciated the playing of the work, calling forth the artists for 
bows several times at its conclusion.” 

In Philadelphia, on March 21, the Friends of Chamber 
Music Society gave an entire evening of the chamber music 
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ISADORE FREED 

works of Isadore Freea. Recently a new and interesting book 
for the piano, called First Year Essentials, was issued by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. 


Recital Club’s Monthly Musicale 


On March 27, at the Recital Club Studio, 62 West 71 
Street, the regular monthly musicale was presented before 
an appreciative audience. Miss Hazard, who is the organizer 
and director, is to be congratulated on the rapid progress 
which the club is making, considering that this organization 
has been in existence only a few months. Just before the 
program started, a short lecture on the benefits derived from 
the organization was given by Miss Hazard. The musical 
part of the program began with the Andante from the fifth 
symphony by Tschaikowsky, and the largo from the New 
World Symphony by Dvorak, arranged as quintets for vio- 
lins and piano, These numbers were delightfully played and 
well received. Cecelia Kramer, soprano, rendered Voi lo 
sapete (Cavalleria Rusticana), and Un bel di vedremo 
(Madame Butterfly) and she revealed a good soprano voice, 
which she used with intelligence. Alice Seaver gave several 
piano. numbers, displaying brilliancy of tone and technic, 
and Mme. Tarma, Czecho-Slovakian, gave a group of four 
songs in which one could readily see the singer of experience. 
All of the artists were heartily received. At the conclusion 
of the interesting program'refreshments were served and a 
delightful social time was enjoyed by all. 
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A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 
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The A PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 
Name O mer FRR New York, June 19th, 1919 
623 West 50th Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; erg oe 
a synonym for artistic excellence. din. eol:gutabiily. tn. cebgeiiniel at, sel 
For fifty years the Sohmer family Rutopiano, which I consider ‘one of the facet players 
have been making Sohmer pianos. sak, s,  emmpindy, eaatilel fo, sone cod expres 
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There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 
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Weekly Review o m Worlds Music 


. eer 
ESTABLISHED 1823 C ~) 
America's First — America’s Finest Piano 
CHOICE OF 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Eminent Russian Pianist 


Who has given three highly successful recitals in New 
York during the current season—and whose. Master Class 
in Los Angeles is ™ aM a national institution. 
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